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Labor Month In Review 


The October Review 


Kenneth V. Dalton and his co-authors 
focus most of our attention on the 
planned introduction of geometric mean 
formulae in calculating price changes 
among items that make up about 61 
percent of the Consumer Price Index 
(CPI). This improvement is expected to 
reduce the annual rate of increase in the 
CPI by about 0.2 percentage point per 
year. 

The context they set for this initia- 
tive is almost more interesting. Over the 
past few years, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics has rapidly adopted a series of 
improvements in everything from sam- 
pling procedures to methods for mea- 
suring hospital prices. In addition, the 
report hints at further advances in qual- 
ity adjustment, improvement in the 
treatment of utility rebates and other 
technical pricing issues, and plans to 
enhance the Consumer Expenditure 
Survey that is the source of the market 
basket weights for the CPI. 

In an economy that increasingly gen- 
erates service-sector employment and 
professional/managerial jobs—indus- 
tries and occupations that are tradition- 
ally thought of as fixed-salary—one 
could ask how putting in longer hours 
affects hourly rates of earnings. Daniel 
Hecker finds that the key to understand- 
ing this is the occupation: for some oc- 
cupations, such as managerial, sales, 
production, and mechanical, workers 
with longer workweeks earned higher 
hourly rates. For others—including 
computer specialists, engineers, and 
teachers—the opposite held true. 

Two research summaries and two 
book reviews round out the issue. Keith 
G. Keel analyzes two key trends in auto 
retailing: the growth of leasing as a fi- 
nance tool, and the emergence of the 
used auto superstore, itself often is 
stocked with the cars returned at the 
end of their leases. Joel Cutcher 
Gershenfeld and his coauthors present 
the results of a Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service survey of the is- 


sues confronting collective bargaining 
today. 


Consumers spent more 
in 1996 


Average annual expenditures per con- 
sumer unit rose 4.8 percent in 1996, the 
largest increase since 1989. Expendi- 
tures had risen 1.7 percent in 1995 and 
3.4 percent in 1994. The 4.8-percent 
increase in expenditures from 1995 to 
1996 was larger than the 3.0-percent 
rise in the annual average Consumer 
Price Index over the same period. 

The largest increases were in expen- 
ditures for entertainment (13.8 per- 
cent), transportation (6.1 percent) and 
for food (4.3 percent). The transporta- 
tion increase was driven by a 6.7-per- 
cent rise in consumer expenditures for 
vehicle purchases (specifically used 
cars and trucks), while increased spend- 
ing on food away from home (7.1 per- 
cent) fed the rise in food expenditures. 
(For more information, see news release 
USDL 98-415, Consumer Expenditures 
in 1996.) 


Job tenure edged down 
in 1998 


The median job tenure of wage and sal- 
ary workers edged down to 3.6 years with 
the current employer in 1998 from 3.8 
years in 1996. Among men, declines in 
tenure were widespread across most age 
groups. Among women, overall tenure 
changed little from 1996 to 1998. 

Over a longer period, 1983 to 1998, 
job tenure of men had declined a total 
of 0.3 year despite an upward shift in 
the age of the work force. All other 
things being equal, this age shift should 
have been associated with an increase 
in tenure. However, median tenure for 
male workers declined within every age 
group over the 15-year period and off- 
set the age effect. (For more informa- 
tion, see news release USDL 98-387, 
Employee Tenure in 1998.) 
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New media news 


On October 5, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics launched its first Internet-specific 
publication, Monthly Labor Review: The 
Editor’s Desk. This daily publication fea- 
tures a concise story based on any one of 
many printed products of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—this Review, Compen- 
sation &Working Conditions, news re- 
leases, Issues in Labor Statistics, and 
other BLS reports and bulletins. Each 
story focuses on one point, using 3-4 short 
paragraphs and one chart or table. Our 
goal is to extend the Monthly Labor Re- 
view brand to the Internet audience, pro- 
vide a new outlet for the Bureau’s prod- 
ucts and services, and add value by fil- 
tering through the lengthy analyses to 
highlight the most relevant and interest- 
ing findings. In essence Monthly Labor 
Review: The Editor’s Desk strives to 
move more of the mass of information 
that crosses our desk every day to you via 
the Internet than we ever could in a 
monthly print format. Introduce yourself 
to T.E.D. at http://www.bls.gov/opub/ted! 
tedhome.htm. 

The homepage for Monthly Labor 
Review Online, our very literal repur- 
posing of the hard copy Review, has been 
redesigned. We now feature more titles 
on the first screen of the online version. 
In response to your feedback, we also 
revamped the online Current Labor 
Statistics department to include a 
downloadable .pdf file of the print 
edition’s statistical tables department and 
links to hundreds of preformatted data 
tables available on the BLS Web site, as 
well as access to the Bureau’s data access 


page. O 


Communications regarding the 
Monthly Labor Review may be sent 
to the Editor-in-Chief at the ad- 
dresses on the inside front cover, or 


faxed to (202) 606-5890. 

News releases discussed above are 
available at http://stats.bls.gov/ 
newsrels.htm. 


Calculating the CPI 


Kenneth V. Dalton, 
John S. Greenlees, 
and 

Kenneth J. Stewart 


Kenneth V. Dalton is 
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Incorporating a geometric 
mean formula into the CPI 


Beginning in January 1999, a new geometric mean 

formula will replace the current Laspeyres formula 

in calculating most basic components 

of the Consumer Price Index; the new formula will better 
account for the economic substitution behavior of consumers 


his article describes an important improve- 

ment in the calculation of the Consumer 

Price Index (cp1). The Bureau of Labor Sta- 

tistics plans to use a new geometric mean for- 

mula for calculating most of the basic compo- 

nents of the Consumer Price Index for all Urban 

Consumers (cpI-U) and the Consumer Price In- 

dex for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Work- 

ers (cPI-w). This change will become effective 
with data for January 1999.! 

The geometric mean formula will be used in 
index categories that make up approximately 61 
percent of total consumer spending represented 
by the cpi-u. The remaining index categories, 
which are shown in exhibit 1, will continue to be 
calculated as they are currently. On the basis of 
BLS research, it is expected that the use of the 
new formula will reduce the annual rate of in- 
crease in the cri by approximately 0.2 percent- 
age point per year. 


Background 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics has a long tradi- 
tion of research and operational innovation re- 
garding the measurement of prices. In the past 
few years, the Bureau has made a series of im- 
provements that reflect the agency’s ongoing 
commitment to keeping its measures on changes 
in consumer prices as accurate and up to date as 
possible. 

In 1995 and 1996, for example, steps were 
taken to resolve the problem of “functional form 


bias” in the cr1.? This upward bias was a techni- 
cal problem that tied the weight of a cp! sample 
item to its expected price change. The flaw was 
effectively eliminated by changes to the cp! 
sample rotation and substitution procedures and 
to the functional form used to calculate changes 
in the cost of shelter for homeowners. In 1997, a 
new approach to the measurement of consumer 
prices for hospital services was introduced.’ Pric- 
ing procedures were revised, from pricing indi- 
vidual items (such as a unit of blood or a hospi- 
tal inpatient day) to pricing the combined sets of 
goods and services provided on selected patient 
bills, facilitating the measurement of price change 
in an area in which the products and services 
available are undergoing significant change. Ef- 
fective with the data for January 1998, the Bu- 
reau instituted a number of important changes 
associated with the 1998 cpr revision.* Expendi- 
ture weights are now based on 1993-95 consumer 
spending patterns, a new sample of geographic 
areas was introduced that better represents the 
current distribution of the U.S. population, and a 
new classification structure was incorporated that 
better reflects the categories of goods and ser- 
vices consumers buy. In January 1998, the Bu- 
reau also improved its treatment of changes in 
the quality of personal computers.° 

The Bureau plans further improvements to the 
cpl as well. A hedonic model to adjust television 
prices for changes in quality is slated to begin in 
January 1999, as is a change in the way utility 
rebates are treated in the index.® The Bureau also 
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Exhibit 1. Components of the cri retaining the 


arithmetic mean (Laspeyres) formula 


Selected shelter services 
Rent of primary residence 
Owner’s equivalent rent of primary residence 
Housing at school, excluding board 


Selected utilities and government charges 

Electricity 
Maintenance of residential water and sewerage 
Telephone services, local charges 
Utility natural gas service 
State and local registration, license, and motor 

vehicle property tax 
Cable television 


Selected medical care services 
Physicians’ services 
Eyeglasses and eye care 
Hospital services 
Dental services 
Services by other medical professionals 
Nursing homes and adult day care 


plans to improve the timeliness of future cri revisions. In this 
regard, the size of the Consumer Expenditure (cEx) Survey, 
which is used as the source of the market basket weights for 
the cpI, will expand by approximately 50 percent, and the lag 
between the collection of information on expenditures and 
the introduction of the market baskets into the cri will de- 
crease.’ Further, in addition to supporting more timely up- 
dates of cri expenditure weights, the expanded sample for the 
cEX Survey will support the publication of production-quality 
superlative indexes. Under certain conditions, superlative in- 
dexes account for substitution across cPi item categories in 
response to relative price changes. Finally, the Bureau plans 
to improve its procedures for selecting outlet and item samples, 
to allow for more frequent sample updates for those consumer 
markets undergoing rapid change.® 


The geometric mean formula 


The cp! currently is constructed using a set of constant, or 
fixed, implicit quantity weights. Thus, the index does not re- 
flect the fact that consumers can—and do, to some degree— 
insulate themselves from the impact of higher prices by ad- 
justing their spending to favor relatively lower priced goods 
or services. Consequently, compared with a measure that re- 
flects this substitution effect, the current cri tends to overstate 
the rate of price increase consumers experience. 

In contrast to the fixed quantity weights of the current cP! 
arithmetic mean formula, the geometric mean estimator em- 
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ploys a set of fixed expenditure proportions as weights to be 
used in averaging the prices of individual items within a cPI 
basic index. Fixing the relative expenditure proportions, rather 
than the relative quantities, implies that consumers can alter 
the quantities of goods and services they buy—albeit within 
the narrow range of a cpl category—when the relative prices 
of those goods and services change. 

The cri is constructed as an aggregation of basic indexes 
computed for approximately 200 categories of items, such as 
“ice cream and related products,” in each of 38 geographic 
areas. Within each of these index components, or strata, prices 
for specific items in a sample of outlets (stores) are combined 
to produce a basic index. As noted above, the geometric mean 
formula will be used solely to average prices within the item- 
area strata. Consequently, the use of the formula will address 
only the issue of consumer substitution within strata.° 

The research the Bureau has conducted over the past few 
years strongly suggests that the use of the geometric mean 
estimator at the basic level of index construction in the cpI 
will produce a measure that more accurately reflects the im- 
pact that changing prices have on the average U.S. house- 
hold. The remainder of this article presents (1) a summary of 
the factors that led the Bureau to consider using the new for- 
mula, (2) the empirical research the Bureau conducted in evalu- 
ating the formula, and (3) the specific BLs decisions that were 
reached in regard to using the formula in the cpl. 

The possibility of using the geometric mean formula to 
calculate basic indexes in the cri was first raised by BLS re- 
searchers in 1993.!° One initial motivation for research into 
this area was the problem of functional form bias (sometimes 
referred to as formula bias or elementary index bias) then 
present in the cpr. Functional form bias occurred because of 
technical problems involved in using observed expenditure 
information to estimate the quantity weights employed in the 
index formula. Because the geometric mean formula does not 
require quantity data, it does not suffer from this problem. As 
noted above, functional form bias was eliminated from the cp! 
in a series of steps, beginning in January 1995 and ending in 
July 1996, using an approach that did not involve the geomet- 
ric mean formula. The Bureau, however, continued research 
on the formula and developed an experimental geometric mean 
index, in part due to a recognition that the formula offered a 
means of reflecting consumer substitution behavior. 

In December 1996, the Advisory Commission to Study the 
Consumer Price Index, commonly known as the Boskin Com- 
mission, recommended the use of the geometric mean formula 
for the aggregation of prices within all categories of items in 
the cp1.'' This recommendation was based upon the belief that 
a geometric mean formula would help to correct what the Com- 
mission called “substitution bias.” 

Substitution can take several forms, corresponding to the 


types of item- and outlet-specific prices used to construct the 
basic indexes: 


¢ Substitution among brands of products, for example, 
between brands of ice cream 

¢ Substitution among sizes of products, for example, 
between pint and quart packages of ice cream 

¢ Substitution among outlets, for example, between a 
brand of ice cream sold at two different stores 

e Substitution across time, for example, between pur- 
chasing ice cream during the first or the second week 
of the month 

e Substitution among types of items within the cat- 
egory, for example, between ice cream and frozen 
yogurt 

e Substitution among specific items in different in- 
dex categories, for example, between ice cream and 
cupcakes 


Thus, in response to an increase in the price charged by a 
store for a certain brand of ice cream, a consumer could re- 
spond by redistributing his or her purchases along any of sev- 
eral dimensions represented by other priced items in the cat- 
egory: to another brand of ice cream whose price had not risen, 
to a larger package of ice cream with a smaller price per ounce, 
to ice cream at a different store where ice cream is on sale, or to 
a brand of frozen yogurt. The consumer also could respond by 
postponing the ice cream purchase until a later date. (Prices for 
cpl items are collected throughout the month and then averaged.) 

Finally, the consumer could substitute a specific alterna- 
tive dessert item, such as cupcakes or apples, that is in an- 
other cri category. This form of substitution, although across 
cPI categories, would still have the effect of reducing the quan- 
tity consumed of the higher priced brand of ice cream relative 
to the quantities consumed of other items within the ice cream 
stratum. Like the other forms of substitution, such cross-cat- 
egory substitution is implicitly addressed by the use of the 
geometric mean formula. Note, however, that the formula does 
not address overall substitution across categories, such as be- 
tween ice cream products in general and apples in general. 
Thus, the geometric mean formula will not be used to com- 
bine the basic indexes in the cri, such as those for ice cream 
products and apples, into the overall index. In the same way, 
the use of the geometric mean formula within categories does 
not address the issue of whether consumers can, or do, re- 
spond to a general increase in the price of ice cream products 
by, for example, forgoing dessert altogether. 

Note also that the formula only allows for a degree of sub- 
stitution by consumers as a group: while the formula implic- 
itly assumes that at least some customers will change their 
purchasing patterns when the relative prices of items change, 
it is not inconsistent with some individual consumers con- 
tinuing to purchase their favorite products even when they 
become relatively more expensive. 

In April 1997, the Bureau began issuing an experimental 
cp! that used the geometric mean estimator in the calculation 


of all basic components of the index. This experimental in- 
dex, called the cpi-u-xG, afforded a quantitative estimate of 
the impact that the use of a geometric mean formula at the 
lowest level of index construction would have on the perform- 
ance of the cpr. At that time, the Bureau stated that it would 
continue research on the question of using a geometric mean 
estimator in the cpi.'? This research would entail a thorough 
review of the theoretical literature concerning different index 
number formulas, a review of the practices of other countries 
and the justifications for their choices of formula, and a sys- 
tematic and comprehensive analysis of available data to evalu- 
ate the appropriateness of using the geometric mean formula 
in the construction of each basic component of the cpI. 

One of the principal objectives of the BLs research on geo- 
metric means was to determine, for each of the basic index 
categories that make up the cpl, the extent to which consum- 
ers can be expected to alter their spending when relative prices 
change. Three types of evidence were examined in this effort: 
(1) highly detailed supermarket scanner data on prices charged 
for, and quantities sold of, items in a limited number of cat- 
egories; (2) measures of the extent of substitution at index 
calculation levels above the basic level, which can be viewed 
as providing indirect evidence concerning the likelihood of 
substitution behavior within item categories; and (3) estimates 
of the magnitude and prevalence of the substitution effect de- 
rived from a survey of the relevant empirical literature. For a 
variety of reasons, none of the three types of evidence pro- 
vided definitive support regarding the existence and magni- 
tude of the substitution effect in each of the basic index cat- 
egories. For example, although analysis of the detailed data 
on prices and quantities strongly indicated the existence of a 
significant substitution effect, the analysis was possible for 
only a few categories of items because of limited availability 
of the data. 

Taken in its entirety, however, the evidence unambiguously 
supported the proposition that consumers can, and do, alter 
their purchasing behavior in response to changes in the array 
of prices that they confront in the marketplace. As stated ear- 
lier, the geometric mean estimator can better reflect the ef- 
fects of such changes in consumer spending than can the cur- 
rent cpr formula. 


Incorporating the formula into the cri 


On the basis of the preceding analysis of the evidence, the use 
of the geometric mean estimator at the basic level of index 
calculation in the cpr can be expected to produce an overall 
index that better reflects the impact that changing prices have 
on the average consumer. Consequently, the Bureau plans to 
use the geometric mean estimator in most cp! basic indexes, 
beginning with data for January 1999. The basic indexes that 
will continue to be calculated as they are now represent im- 
portant exceptions to this general rule. The excepted indexes 
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are shown in exhibit 1 and fall into three general categories, 
the rationales for whose exclusion are presented next. 


Selected shelter services. The total residential housing stock 
changes slowly. Thus, consumers as a group cannot freely al- 
ter their purchases of housing services in response to changes 
in the relative prices of different rental units. Consequently, 
the item categories of residential rent, owner’s equivalent rent, 
and housing at school will not employ the geometric mean 
estimator. As of December 1997, these three categories to- 
gether had a relative importance of 27.315 percent in the cpI-u 
and 25.500 percent in the cpI-w. 


Selected utilities and government charges. The services in 
these categories are provided primarily by governments or by 
regulated monopolies. Although cp pricing samples within a 
basic index may include different service providers, in most 
cases consumers can substitute between these providers only 
by moving into a different service area. The BLs analysis of the 
substitution effect above the basic index level supports the 
continued use of the current formula in the utilities sector. Ad- 
ditionally, estimated utility demand elasticities obtained from 
the economics literature mentioned before are low, at least in 
the short run, and thus argue for maintaining the current ap- 
proach. The six categories under selected utilities and govern- 
ment charges had a total relative importance of 7.067 percent 
in the cpi-u and 7.347 percent in the cpi-w, as of December 
1997. (These relative importance totals include the prorated 
weight of two unpublished indexes, unsampled motor vehicle 
fees and unsampled video and audio, whose movements will 
be imputed by a mixture of geometric mean and arithmetic 
mean indexes.) 


Selected medical care services. The decision to retain the 
current formula for professional and hospital medical care ser- 
vices is based largely on the results of the survey of demand 
elasticities in the economics literature. The relatively large elas- 
ticities for some prescription drugs contrast with low elastici- 
ties for hospital and professional services. Insurance firms and 
health plans, acting as agents for consumers, may be more sen- 
sitive to relative price changes than are consumers themselves, 
who pay only a share of the cost directly. It is therefore diffi- 
cult to justify the proposition that consumers are highly re- 
sponsive to relative prices in their direct purchases of health 
care services. The six excluded medical care categories (along 
with corresponding unpublished health insurance indexes) had 
a total relative importance of 4.159 percent in the cpi-u and 
3.484 percent in the cpi-w, as of December 1997. 

These exclusions leave three major groups of the cpI—food 
and beverages, apparel, and other goods and services—that 
will use the geometric mean formula exclusively in the calcu- 
lation of basic indexes. The other major groups each will have 
one or more excepted categories. Within the transportation 
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group, State and local registration, license, and motor vehicle 
property tax charges will continue to use the current formula. 
Within the recreation group, the cable television index will 
continue to be calculated as it now is, as will the telephone 
services local charges index within the education and commu- 
nication group. The housing group will have six important 
exceptions to the use of the geometric mean estimator, three 
within the shelter category and three within fuels and utilities. 
In the medical care group, the medical care commodities in- 
dexes will employ the geometric mean formula, while most 
indexes for medical care services will continue to use the cur- 
rent formula. 

It is important to note that, in addition to the evidence de- 
scribed above, the Bureau considered other factors in reach- 
ing its decisions on the use of the geometric mean estimator. 
Two of these additional considerations are worthy of mention. 
First, the geometric mean estimator does not suffer from the 
persistent functional form bias that affected the current for- 
mula before the special, corrective procedures were imple- 
mented in 1995 and 1996. Use of the geometric mean estima- 
tor as outlined above obviates the need to employ these spe- 
cial procedures in all but the several basic indexes that will 
continue to use the current formula. Largely eliminating the 
need for special procedures will, for the most part, make un- 
necessary the continued monitoring of how well they are achiev- 
ing their intended objective. Second, index calculation formu- 
las often are evaluated with respect to how well they satisfy 
certain performance criteria, often referred to as tests. Within 
the context of the list of tests generally imposed on price in- 
dexes, the geometric mean formula performs at least as well as 
the current, Laspeyres index. 

The geometric mean estimator will be introduced into both 
the cpi-u and the cpi-w effective with data for January 1999, in 
accord with the past practice of introducing methodological 
changes at the beginning of a calendar year. The Bureau will 
continue to publish “overlap” cpi-u and cpi-w series using the 
current calculation method for the first 6 months of 1999. These 
indexes will not be published regularly for months subsequent 
to June 1999, but will be available upon request. 

The experimental cpi-u-xG, using the geometric mean esti- 
mator in the calculation of all basic indexes and issued since 
April 1997, will be calculated through data for December 1998. 
Users of this series are reminded that the implementation of 
the geometric mean formula in 1999 will not apply to all basic 
indexes. Therefore, the movements of the cpi-u-xG relative to 
the cpi-u during 1998 may not be indicative of the future im- 
pact of the geometric mean formula in the cpI. O 
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eds., The Economics of New Goods (Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
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Bureau of Labor Statistics Internet 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics World Wide Web site on the Internet contains 
arange of data on consumer and producer prices, employment and unemploy- 
ment, occupational compensation, employee benefits, workplace injuries and 
illnesses, and productivity. The homepage, at http://stats.bls.gov can be ac- 


cessed using any Web browser. 


Also, some data can be accessed through anonymous FTP or Gopher at 


stats.bls.gov 
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Hours of Work and Earnings 


How hours of work 


affect occupational earnings 


In most managerial, management-related, sales, production, 
and transportation occupations, workers with longer hours 
earned at a higher hourly rate; the reverse was true 

for some jobs, including computer specialists, 

engineers, schoolteachers, and construction workers 


nalysis of long-term trends in hours of 
Ave has shown that a large proportion 

of full-timers in some major occupa- 
tional groups put in long hours, and that persons 
working long hours generally have higher earn- 
ings.! Do the high earnings associated with 
longer workweeks simply reflect the greater 
number of hours worked, or is there a more basic 
difference between jobs that demand (or encour- 
age) long workweeks and those that do not? In 
an article in the April 1997 issue of the Review, 
BLS analysts Philip L. Rones, Jennifer Gardner, 
and Randy E. Ilg noted that professional and 
managerial workers had both higher earnings and 
longer hours than did workers in other occupa- 
tional groups, and suggested that some of the 
earnings difference might be due to the consider- 
able responsibility associated with professional 
and managerial jobs. This article takes a more 
in-depth look at the relationship between hours 
and earnings, with a focus on detailed occupa- 
tions. 


Data and methodology 


This article is based on 1997 data from the Cur- 
rent Population Survey, the monthly household 
survey that provides the basic measurements of 
the U.S. labor force and employment.’ Data 
reflect usual weekly earnings and usual weekly 
hours on a worker’s primary job only. Em- 
ployment and usual weekly and hourly earnings 
data are tabulated for full-time workers in 12 
major occupational groups and 87 detailed oc- 
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cupations.* For all occupations, data are provided 
for three “usual hours worked” categories: 35 to 
99 hours (full time), 35 to 44 hours (also referred 
to in this article as a standard workweek), and 45 
to 99 hours (also referred to as an extended 
workweek).* Where statistically reliable, data on 
weekly hours also are provided separately for 
persons working 45 to 54 hours and 55 to 99 
hours per week. Classification by hours-worked 
categories permits comparisons within occu- 
pations of workers with different numbers of 
work hours, as well as comparisons between 
occupations of workers with roughly the same 
number of work hours per week. To facilitate 
comparisons, this article shows both weekly and 
hourly earnings. Data are presented separately by 
sex because women generally earn less than men, 
even in the same occupation, and have shorter 
workweeks. Because the primary focus is com- 
parisons between hours-worked groups, data are 
presented only for occupations in which there 
were enough respondents with extended hours to 
provide statistically reliable earnings data.° 
Data in this article are for wage and salary 
workers, those who work for someone else and 
receive a paycheck. They exclude self-employed 
workers,° who are more likely than wage and 
salary workers to have an extended workweek.’ 
The self-employed comprised only about 8 per- 
cent of employed workers in 1997, but made up 
a much larger proportion of some occupations, 
such as physicians, lawyers, and food service and 
lodging managers. Thus, data that include the 
self-employed would show a greater proportion 


of workers with extended hours. Also, to the extent that the 
self-employed earn more or less than wage and salary work- 
ers, earnings would be different from those shown in this ar- 
ticle.® 

Unlike estimates from surveys of employers, those pre- 
sented here relate to hours actually worked, not simply hours 
_ paid for. However, they do not indicate the schedule of hours. 
Although schedules vary, a typical 35-to-44-hour workweek 
consists of 5 workdays of between 7 and nearly 9 hours. An 
extended workweek might be at least 9 hours a day or addi- 
tional hours on a sixth workday. For most jobs, work is per- 
formed between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., Monday through Friday. 
However, some jobs include evening, night, or weekend 
work; shifts that change periodically from days to evenings 
or nights; an irregular schedule arranged by the employer; or 
a split shift—two distinct work periods each day. ° 


Number of hours worked 


Table 1 shows 1997 average weekly hours and the proportion 
of workers in each hours-worked category, by major occupa- 
tional group. According to the table, about 3 out of 10 men 
and 3 out of 20 women usually worked more than 44 hours a 
week; 1 man in 10 and 1 woman in 30 usually worked more 
than 54 hours a week.!° 

Executives, officials, and managers were most likely to 
have extended workweeks—more than 5 out of 10 men and 3 
out of 10 of women in this major occupational category did 
so. Administrative support workers; service workers; machine 
operators, assemblers, and inspectors; and handlers, equip- 
ment cleaners, helpers, and laborers were least likely to work 
an extended workweek—no more than one-sixth of the men 
and one-tenth of the women in this category reported work- 
ing such a schedule. 

Table 2 presents data for detailed occupations, ranked by 
the percent of workers within them who have a standard work- 
week. Among these detailed occupations, two-thirds of male 
clergy, physicians, and firefighters had extended hours, as did 
at least half of female physicians, lawyers, and marketing 
managers. '' In contrast, fewer than 8 percent of janitors and 
cleaners, secretaries, nursing aides, and bookkeepers had ex- 
tended hours. 


Earnings differences within occupations 


Table 3 presents, for each hours-worked group, median 
weekly earnings, median hourly earnings, and occupational 
rank based on median weekly earnings. It shows that work- 
ers with an extended workweek have a wide range of earn- 
ings premiums. In half the cases, such workers earned at least 
32 percent more per week than did those with a standard 
workweek, and about two-thirds earned more per hour. Male 


salesworkers (other retail commodities) with an extended work- 
week earned 76 percent more per week than co-workers with a 
standard workweek, and 36 percent more per hour. However, 
male elementary schoolteachers actually earned slightly less 
per week, and 74 percent as much per hour. 

In nearly 90 percent of managerial, management-related, 
and sales occupations, weekly earnings of workers with an 
extended workweek exceeded those of workers with a stan- 
dard workweek by at least 32 percent, and hourly earnings 
also were higher. For example, male financial managers with 
an extended workweek earned 54 percent more per week 
($1,159 compared to $752), and 17 percent more per hour 
($22.45 compared to $19.16) than did their counterparts who 
worked a standard workweek. (See table 3 and chart 1.) 

Among professional specialty workers and technicians, 
two-thirds had premiums below 32 percent, and earned less 
per hour. Elementary, secondary, and special education teach- 
ers, aS well as engineers and persons in computer occupa- 
tions, with an extended workweek earned little more per week 
and much less per hour. Female coliege teachers with an ex- 
tended workweek earned a third more per week, and for their 
male counterparts, the premium was 40 percent. Both male 
and female college faculty earned roughly the same per hour 
in both hours-worked groups. Female prekindergarten and 
kindergarten teachers with extended hours earned 56 percent 
more per week, and 17 percent more per hour. Male physicians 
showed a premium of 44 percent, but female physicians had 
an earnings advantage of only 6 percent.” There were rela- 
tively small differences in weekly earnings for most adminis- 
trative support occupations among both women and men. 
Almost all precision production, craft, and repair and machine 
operator occupations enjoyed a premium for an extended 
workweek of fairly close to 32 percent, except that assemblers 
had a premium of 62 percent. (Within extended workweek cat- 
egories for which data are not shown separately, persons 
working 55 to 99 hours earned more per week than did those 
working 45 to 54 hours in most occupations for which data 
were available. However, only male managers in marketing, 
advertising, and public relations earned more per hour.) 

There are several explanations for higher medians, per week 
or per hour, for workers with an extended workweek. Workers 
paid by the hour obviously earn more per week; if they earn 
time and a half for hours worked beyond 40 per week, as 
specified by the Fair Labor Standards Act (FSLA), then they 
earn more per hour, as well.'? Commission salesworkers who 
work longer hours obviously can produce more, and there- 
fore earn more per week. (Because they are exempt from the 
overtime provisions of the FLSA, however, they are not likely 
to receive time and a half for work beyond 40 hours.) 

As noted in the introduction, the authors of the April 1997 
Review article asked if there is some basic difference between 
jobs with and jobs without long hours that contributes to earn- 
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Table 1. Usual weekly hours of persons employed full time, by sex and major occupational group, 1997 
Percent distribution of full-time 
A Average workers, by hours worked 
Sex and occupational group weekly/hours ac. 
35 to 44 hours 45 to 54 hours 55 to 99 hours 
Men E 

Totaljemployed See aceite. eb eats caecenccesaeeeecenncaretes 44 71 19 10 
Executives, officials, and managers .. 47 47 33 20 
Sales occupations .............eeseeeeeees 46 57 28 15 
Professional speciality occupations .. 45 63 24 12 
Management-related OCCUPATIONS ...........c:cescceeeeereeees 44 64 26 10 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 46 65 20 16 
Farming, forestry, and fishing occupations .................- 46 69 16 15 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations .... 43 79 15 6 
TOGHINIGIAIS a saeceeace neconre cox tetnes coat ae eeanarnnes eee ceanseteens 43 79 16 3 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ......... 42 83 13 4 

Administrative support occupations, including 
CIOMIGAN este neces sans vere tmsectaven tee onassaeectsacpd arancecree te 42 83 13 4 
Service: workers’: 5 eeeceee he cecean sett tees eee eee 42 84 10 6 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers .. 42 88 9 3 

Women 

Totaliermployod 7.3 ce- wens epecennts wp aon cath acters atic tesetant cea 41 85 11 3 
Executives, officials, and MANAGES ..............:eeseeeeeeeeee 44 67 24 8 
Professional speciality OCCUPATIONS ...........:..:ceseeeeeees 42 78 17 6 
Transportation and material moving occupations ........ 43 81 11 9 
Sales occupations 42 82 14 4 
Management-related occupations 42 84 13 3 
Farming, forestry, and fishing occupations .................. 42 84 13 3 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations .... 41 89 9 a 
TECHNICIANS are sooo cs caccssee aap esmemonaeene cess staeren Compaen 41 91 78 2 
Service workers 41 92 6 3 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers .. 41 92 if 2 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors ......... 41 92 6 1 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical . 40 94 5 1 


ings differentials. To the extent that workers with extended 
hours are more likely to have greater responsibilities, higher 
skill levels, or more education; to have employers that pay 
high wages; or to have other characteristics associated with 
higher pay, the observed higher earnings for long hours may 
also reflect these factors. ; 

Hourly earners include most production workers in mining, 
manufacturing, and construction, and most retail salesworkers 
and cooks, truckdrivers, guards, and nursing aides. Clerical 
workers, police, and technicians, even if they are on an annual 
salary, may also receive pay for extra hours at time and a 
half. In most of these occupations, workers with an extended 
workweek do have higher weekly and hourly earnings. (See 
table 3.) However, in some occupations, such as electricians 
and nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants, median hourly 
rates are lower. Lower rates could be consistent with time 
and a half for overtime hours if workers with extended hours 
have lower base hourly rates than do those with standard 
hours—for example, younger workers or those working in 
establishments that pay low wages. (Interestingly, an analy- 
sis of 1985 data showed that persons aged 25 to 34 were most 
likely to put in extra hours at overtime rates.'*) 

Workers selling insurance, real estate, automobiles, and 
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other “big ticket” items typically receive at least part of their 
pay as commissions, based on the value of the products sold. 
Those with extended workweeks earn substantially more per 
week than those working a standard week. The fact that the 
former workers earn more per hour suggests that they also 
make more sales per hour, that they get larger commissions 
or bonuses for being top sellers, or that they have other char- 
acteristics associated with high earnings. 

Most managerial and professional workers receive an 
agreed-upon weekly or yearly salary in return for at least 35 
to 40 hours of work a week. Their employers are not required 
by the FLSA to pay extra for hours beyond 40, or to pay time 
and a half if they do pay an overtime premium. In fact, in 
some cases, it is well understood that an extended workweek 
is simply part of the job. Thus, for such workers, overtime 
pay is much less common, although for superior performance, 
they may receive compensation that may not be included in 
the data presented here, such as bonuses, extra benefits, or 
stock options.'* 

There is a wide range of job titles within most managerial 
and some professional occupations, suggesting wide varia- 
tion in the characteristics generally associated with high earn- 
ings.'© However, it is not possible to determine from CPs data 


Usual weekly hours of persons employed full time, by sex and detailed occupation, 1997 


Percent distribution of full-time 


Average 
Sex and occupational group we aay workers, by hours worked 
hours 35 to 44 hours 45 to 54 hour 55 to 99 hours 
Men 
Clergy .......... 52 31 28 40 
PRVSICIANS Ee erecc ar ctcstca-s 52 32 25 44 
FirefightinG/OCCUPAtiOns '.......4...c.csses-s:cc-secsessecesseenoees 51 33 26 41 
Managers, food serving and lodging establishments... ae 50 35 33 32 
AUB I Serer cree tne ayce ee ce noe pecacty Senses scuchenseaaeunccuettesaratiwerdeweiteoasvassstocesaee 49 37 37 25 
Managers, marketing, advertising, and public relations ..............ceeeee 48 38 37 24 
Salesworkers, motor vehicles and boats 49 40 34 26 
FinanGialiMANaGerS ses.c.c.-<-sc.-ncseesossece Seecsccedavenstnesas oa 47 42 39 19 
Securities and financial services sales OCCUPATIONS ............:eceeceeeeeeeees 46 47 38 15 
Supervisors and proprietors, sales OCCUPALIONS ............::c:eeeseeereeeeeeeees 48 47 33 21 
FFANTAWOPKORS oon on. scecssesttceesecoesectensvecestonesees 51 50 23 28 
Insurance sales Occupations ...........:0s0 46 52 36 13 
Administrators, education and related fields .. ae 47 52 26 22 
Realestate Sales OCCUPAtONS cei e. aici eecenteccesecedtetdceusenesccncesnesacecees 47 52 28 21 
ORO IIRATSCIANOMIGONS «= c20.-casvarhdessossssccusct sossvsascnzecsovasdessscbscsineeseabacssesces 45 52 35 13 
Taxi cab drivers and chauffeurs . A 48 54 24 23 
TOONS IM EARGTS oe cee ss cae, eee stane eva sen recen cour sontessenerusSealessdceareneo stores 46 54 32 14 
Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale trade ..... 46 55 31 14 
Supervisors, mechanics and repairers ..............scsceseceeeeeeeceseeeeeceeeeeeees 46 55 26 19 
Managers, Service Organizations, 1.€.C. ........:.cscescessesecsseesesseeecneeeereeeaeee 46 S15) 29 16 
Teachers, college and university .......... 47 ef 24 19 
Extractive occupations ............... 51 58 12 31 
Truckdrivers. .........-..-+++ 47 58 23 19 
Industrial engineers ............ 45 60 29 10 
Teachers, secondary School. ...........:0 45 61 26 13 
Sales occupations, other business services .. = 44 64 26 10 
Supervisors, production OCCUPATIONS ..............-....s:ecesesseseeseeseseseeeeeteseees 45 65 26 9 
Operations and systems researchers and analysts .........:sssssseeeeeeeees 44 65 25 10 
Accountants and auditors ............:sceseseeseeeeneeees 44 66 26 9 
Salesworkers, furniture, radio, tv, and appliances 43 66 28 6 
Computer systems analysts and scientists ........... 43 67 26 uf 
Teachers, elementary SChOOI ..............:.:0 sve 44 69 23 8 
(}N) CORT | STIS aa Se SRR eeepc 43 70 21 9 
Electrical and electronic ENGiNGeS ..................sssecceceeesesseessseesesesseenaeees 44 70 23 7 
[DYESITe VE OM ye oes oe 43 70 23 7 
Computer programmers 43 70 25 S 
ELD TESS segs ASR Eo Sc 43 72 23 5 
PARMA EA MANACNAENCS Ue othe acc race acceso sonszencveresecusceccsutaespaccucecseueereonsess 43 74 21 5 
Supervisors, administrative support OCCUPATIONS ..........-.:eseeceeeeeeeeeeeeee 43 74 22 5 
Production inspectors, checkers, and examiners .... 43 74 19 7 
Officials and administrators, public administration ... 43 74 18 8 
Supervisors, construction occupations ................- 44 75 16 9 
Industrial machinery repairers. .. 43 76 18 6 
Salesworkers, other commodities ...............::::ceeeee AP 42 78 16 5 
Metalworking and plastic working machine operators ............::00eceee 42 80 16 4 
BRAUN Toss eA OMA LOUTLLONS eee etc san ont cov soc oc ecnecevecpsorvetesvecveonsueraeecdeeceosvecaseansens 43 80 16 4 
Mail carriers and postal clerks 42 81 18 2 
Construction trades ..........:eseeseeees 42 84 10 5 
Police and detectives, public service ............. 43 81 13 6 
Electrical and electronic equipment repairers 42 82 13 6 
MOOS Beebe ac erin ansnimnanssaiincveoavccvsdevesec@tsorenssres ae 42 82 11 7 
Engineering technologists and technicians ............:ecccceceeeesseeseeeeeees 42 83 14 3 
Machine operators, assorted materials .............:csccsseecseeseseesesseseeeeeeeeees 42 83 12 4 
Industrial truck and tractor equipment operators .. = 42 84 13 3 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and steamfitters 0.2.0.2... ee cceeeeseeseeeeeeereeeeeeeeees 42 84 10 5 
RNA LAN Tia Ne ees Bele ree cess ands) ancnncadentivcsaneckecvsiecanrscvecssrpacennies 42 85 11 4 
Traffic, shipping, and receiving CIEFKS ..............-e-ceccceceseeeeenseseeeneseeeeece 42 85 13 3 
PSSA MMR eon Sone eer vaca b cack saeapspcasbaschaverdaose gaenasanvs 42 86 11 3 
Guards and police, excluding public service.. 42 86 9 5 
COP POINGKS res hic ta ncs ctnnnnenteapeesciaasaees cn ttcer 42 86 9 4 
Construction laborers ......... 42 87 10 3 
Laborers, except construction 3 42 89 8 3 
MIILONS BOG COA OES sec gaat an de reac eh ce eee Sees eee Ve diasawesaccecnessngdensetinzeenvorseee 4 93 5 2 
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|Table 2. Continued—Usual weekly hours of persons employed full time, by sex and detailed occupation, 1997 | 


whether workers with an extended workweek are more likely 
to have these characteristics. 

Managerial occupations include those overseeing thou- 
sands of employees and billion-dollar budgets, and others that 
involve only a few employees and much smaller budgets. For 
example, education administrators include county school su- 
perintendents; principals and vice principals of public, pri- 
vate, and trade and vocational schools; college academic 
deans and student services directors and officers; and direc- 
tors of child day care services. Controllers, accounting man- 
agers, and financial directors and assistants of both large and 
small organizations are included within the category of fi- 
nancial managers, as are those with job titles such as bank 
branch managers and credit union managers. The level of 
educational attainment required for management jobs also 
may vary widely. For example, medicine and health manag- 
ers include clinical department heads, such as medicine, nurs- 
ing, physical therapy, and medical laboratory directors, who 
each have degrees in corresponding fields, at levels ranging 
from the associate through professional and doctoral degrees. 
The same occupational category also includes heads of ad- 
ministrative departments and medical administrative assis- 
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— 
Percent distribution of full-time 
2 Average workers, by hours worked 
Sex and occupational group weekly 
| hours 35 to 44 hours 45 to 54 hour 55 to 99 hours 
Women 

WY OLS a ieccrc cat ccd tes ants ce taspnateune-arcensminsensacassceavas OopeuscUrecesne na sepmernaeeneee 46 46 36 18 
Physicians ye-.sop cece crs sree eter ee ts doleacecace cn aesnatner 49 45 24 32 
Managers, marketing, advertising, and public relations 45 50 37 12 
Managers, food serving and lodging establishments.. .. 45 60 28 12 
Teachers, college and UNiVerSity ..........:ecceeceeeseteeees 45 61 22 16 
Administrators, education and related fields is 44 65 25 10 
Teachers;-secondary:SChooll asca223:csscenctsceccene-svenseatenctanncconaxsunvaaaseuxnsuans 44 66 25 8 
FIMANCI ANT IAM AGO S. Nessewceetneec lets eke ca sact cased meme ee se epanenepiaccanneneedseecaeiaeee 44 67 26 iT, 
Teachers; elementary SCMOOMZ se atensccove-3s0nos0dcepun'ancsworeby-cavecaussenstenaravees 44 68 24 8 
EI MGUNG ORS cnctes ang veranneneseeseainraicpens comes nee ec eine oaecnh a Cae ne nee cera ncn 43 70 25 6 
Supervisors and proprietors, sales occupations . 43 70 22 i 
Managers, service organizations, N.€.C. ..........+.. ee 43 72 21 7 
Managerssmedicine: and N@alt ys. fc...ssxracesscxddzaxen:<anareeeecanarazsncisederaxssina 43 73 20 7 
Sales representatives, mining, manufacturing, and wholesale trade ..... 43 74 20 6 
Sales representatives, finance and business ServiCes ..............:0:eeee 42 76 18 6 
Operations and systems researchers and analysts ...... 43 76 13 10 
Computer systems analysts and scientists ................ 42 78 20 3 
Private household occupations .............:0+:+ ote 44 80 12 8 
Teachers; Special: CduCation 2.22222. esac. <a cctateendenstncnensan tecnot nee eeeeaaecnne sae 42 81 15 4 
Other financial Of ICONS. cc-255 02 cxtteescass oo cnsnesceeae ete exc aeteee cena tates enemas 42 81 13 6 
Accountants And Auditors ..........esceeeeeseeseeneceeeees 4 83 15 2 
Supervisors, administrative support occupations .. 42 84 13 3 
Teachers, prekindergarten and kindergarten......... 41 87 10 3 
ReGiStered) NUISCS: «coo. <sapecncuves-tesse<cssononueseetenes 41 90 8 1 
Salesworkers, retail and personal services ........ 40 92 6 2 
Bookkeepers, accounting, and auditing clerks ... 41 93 6 1 
Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants ........ nin 41 93 4 3 
SO@CHetaries i esrat sos scakscee desc sdecaieaencespactebad pees convenemetee enpe ase cvsoccunvaspurcsae ewe 40 95 4 1 
ee a Se a ae es | eee 

‘Data for physicians exlude persons working more than 74 hours a week because almost all such persons have very low earnings, and thus are presumed to 
be interns rather than licensed physicians. 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


tants, with a range of educational backgrounds.” 

Within the occupation prekindergarten and kindergarten 
teachers, prekindergarten teachers tend to work in private 
preschools, day care centers, and nursery schools, where a 
college degree is not always needed, and wages are lower. 
Kindergarten teachers are more likely to work in public 
elementary schools, where most teachers have a bachelor’s 
degree (and some, a master’s), and wages are higher. College 
teachers include persons employed at 2-year colleges and 
religious-affiliated private colleges, where salaries are relatively 
low, as well as those at research universities and professional 
schools, where salaries are relatively high. The category 
includes faculty within four academic ranks, both tenured and 
untenured. 

If college faculty with extended hours are more likely to 
be in research universities and professional schools, to hold 
tenure, or to have a full-time appointment, then the large ob- 
served weekly premium for longer hours also reflects a wide 
range of factors other than hours worked. Similarly, if faculty or 
those in other occupations holding M.D., Ph.D., and other ad- 
vanced degrees work longer hours than those with less educa- 
tion, or if those with more responsibility work longer hours, then 


Table 3.| Usual weekly and hourly earnings of persons employed full-time, by sex, hours-worked group, and occupation, 


1997 
35 to 99 hours ply 35 to 44 hours 45 to 99 hours Earnings ratio 
Week! Weekl Weekly 
Sex and occupation Boing: Hourly pone Hourly earnings Hourly | ee ee eee) 
<a lee eamings|..._ |) asa | earmings|. |... |eamings Weekly Hourly 
Amount} Rank Amount; Rank Amount) Rank earnings earnings 
Men 
Total employed............ $581 - $13.32 | $505 - $12.72 $775 - $15.14 1.53 1.19 
Executives, officials, and 
TIIARAGSIS iosernsenneanecs--n-eene- 889 - 19.69 747 = 19.01 1,039 - 20.21 1.39 1.06 
Officials and administrators, 
public administration ...... S720 as 21.01 833 10 21.09 | 1,073 10 20.72 1.29 98 
Financial managers............ 991 5 21.05 752 14 19.16 | 1,159 4 22.45 1.54 NeLel 
Managers, marketing, 
advertising, and public 
FONAUOMS sareeresueanesssacvecc-s= 1,062 3 22.26 832 11 20.80 | 1,230 3 22.96 1.48 1.10 
Administrators, education 
and related fields ........... 951 8 21.15 839 9 21.18 | 1,146 6 21.12 1.37 1.00 
Managers, food serving 
and lodging 
establishments ................ 555 | 43 10.80 407 50 10.35 606 47 10.99 1.49 1.06 
Managers, service 
organizations, n.e.c. ...... 728 22 16.01 587 34 14.24 917 18 17.84 1.56 1.25 
Management-related 
OCCUPANONS nicsicecenssccsscecee? 784 - 18.55 703 - 17.67 962 - 19.80 RCT) 1.12 
Accountants and auditors . 792 15 18.58 707 18 17.75 942 14 19.63 1.33 Vea] 
Other financial officers ...... 932 10 20.69 751 15 19.26 | 1,159 5 23.41 1.54 1.22 
Professional speciality 
OCCUPAONs ceciv-seveecseveveci.- 886 - 20.39 824 - 20.80 982 - 19.67 1.19 95 
Civil engineers 962 6 23.23 950 4 24.25 | 1,006 13 19.70 1.06 81 
Electrical and electronic 
ENGINEETS ..........eeeeeeeeeeee 999 4 23.66 955 3 24.44 | 1,108 8 21.47 1.16 .88 
Industrial engineers ........... 901 12 20.45 873 6 22.20 934 19 19.01 1.07 .86 
Computer systems analysts 
and scientists ..............-.+ 954 iG 22.53 919 5 23.15 | 1,048 12 21.44 1.14 93 
Operations and systems 
researchers and analysts 922 11 21.49 867 wh 21.44 1,052 iil 21.53 1.21 1.00 
PIV SIGIANIS Crete sc seascccccceecese 1,470 1 28.09 | 1,134 1 28.36 1,631 1 27.96 1.44 99 
Teachers, college and F 
UINMVENSILY aceon cet. cas ceseecncs 935 9 20.70 818 12 20.78 | 1,145 Tf 20.58 1.40 .99 
Teachers, elementary 
SCHOOI et-cessateccgusssessscsence 721 24 16.77 721 iz: 18.44 720 36 13.56 1.00 14 
Teachers, secondary school. 772 18 17.79 758 13 19.20 794 el, 15.25 1.05 79 
(LSI) teabsssh te aches ee eee 591 38 ahaa) 432 47 11.09 624 43 12.02 1.44 1.08 
Lawyers .... sh sey 2 26.09 | 1,057 2 27.05 | 1,400 2 25.76 1.32 95 
DOSIGNEKS acs Adticsscche nec 791 16 19.11 744 16 19.10 911 20 19.13 1.22 1.00 
Technicians and related 
support occupations ......... 666 - 16.15 635 - 16.06 828 = 16.44 1.30 1.02 
Engineering technologists 
and technicians ............. 641 33 15.44 618 30 15.44 767 33 15.45 1.24 1.00 
Computer programmers .... 872 14 20.66 842 8 Cale htt 922 16 19.92 1.10 -94 
Sales occupations ............... 602 - 13.10 485 - 12.26 752 - 14.55 1.55 1.19 
Supervisors and proprietors, 
sales occupations .......... 6167) 37 13.10 502 40 12.59 732 35 13.76 1.46 1.09 
Insurance sales 2 
WOCCUPAUONS scsscsescecccteess. 754 | 20 17.67 630 27 16.39 | 1,076 9 19.88 A 1.21 
Real estate sales 
occupations ............-- 720i), 25) 16.15 633 26 15.99 857 21 19.05 1.35 1.19 
Sales occupations, other 
business services .......... 684 | 29 15.04 528 37 13.14 832 23 16.99 1.58 1.29 
Sales representatives, 
mining, manufacturing, 
and wholesale trade ...... 139" \." 24 16.68 664 21 16.79 838 22 16.54 1.26 99 
Salesworkers, motor 
vehicles and boats ......... 590] 39 12.12 451 45 11.31 668 39 12.50 1.48 Tet 
Salesworkers, furniture, 
radio, Tv, appliances ....... 500 45 11.74 455 44 11.65 602 : 48 11.78 1.32 1.01 
Sales workers, other retail 
commodities .............+ 390} 55 9.42 329 58 8.53 578 52 11.57 1.76 $ 1.36 
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Table 3.| Continued—Usual weekly and hourly earnings of persons employed full-time, by sex, hours-worked group, and 


occupation, 1997 
35 to 99 hours 35 to 44 hours 45 to 99 hours Earnings ratio 
Weekly Weekly Weekly (45 to 99 hours/35 to 44 hours) 
Sex and occupation earnings Hourly earnings Hourly earnings Hourly Wu at 
=>) =e | OCNENGS eamings earnings eekly ourly 
Amount} Rank Amount} Rank Amount | Rank earnings 
: tell | ea EE)” as eee ee eamings 
Men—Continued 
Administrative support 
occupations, including 
Clarice ie eee te eee atcecteess $513 - $12.48 $487 - $12.29 | $674 - $13.46 1.38 1.10 
Supervisors, administrative 
support occupations ..... 688 28 15.66 651 23 16.09 752 34 15.24 1.16 95 
Mail carriers and postal 
GClOrKSeiisstserscreianeeses 689 27 16.97 679 20 17.05 775 29 16.20 1.14 95 
Traffic, shipping, and 
receiving Clerks ............. 410 54 10.12 396 52 10.04 514 54 10.62 1.30 1.06 
Service workers ..........:-.0++- 377 - 9.19 352 - 9.02 528 - 10.23 1.50 1.13 
Firefighting occupations .... 725 23 14.46 634 25 15.94 767 32 13.82 1.21 87 
Police and detectives, 
public service .............-. 713 26 16.79 654 22 16.49 920 17 18.58 1.41 1.13 
Guards and police, except 
public service ..............-. 353 58 8.76 334 57 8.57 486 56 9.37 1.46 1.09 
GOOKSi ies nceesuesimtneracne. 303 60 7.37 287 60 7.21 413 60 7.92 1.44 1.10 
Janitors and cleaners ....... 334 59 8.46 325 59 8.45 430 58 8.56 1.32 1.01 
Farming, forestry, and 
fishing occupations ....... 306 - 6.97 290 - 7.22 341 = 6.20 1.18 .86 
Farmworke!rs .......sceecceseees 278 61 5.87 247 61 6.15 313 61 5.60 ears 91 
Precision production, craft, 
and repair occupations .... 573 - 13.49 534 - 13.48 693 = 13.57 1.30 1.01 
Supervisors, mechanics 
and repairers ..........0.+ 769 19 16.70 683 19 17.20 831 24 16.18 1.22 94 
Automobile mechanics ...... 496 46 11.76 469 43 11.81 588 51 11.68 1.25 .99 
Industrial machinery 
FOPANTETS) .., re--snsesncoesnce 567 A 13.50 534 36 13.50 678 38 13.49 127 1.00 
Electrical and electronic 
equipment repairers ...... 632 35 15.40 612 31 15.35 787 28 16.04 1.29 1.04 
Supervisors, construction 
OCCUPALIONS Nie. tuecates 672 30 15.40 624 28 15.62 772 30 15.01 1.24 .96 
Carpenters ....... esi 490 48 12.01 477 41 12.06 593 49 11.70 1.24 .97 
Electricians 639 34 15.66 623 29 15.85 770 31 14.89 1.24 .94 
Plumbers, pipefitters, and 
steamfitters 0.0.0. 618 36 15.08 606 33 15.30 704 37 14.14 1.16 92 
Mining and petroleum 
OCCUPATIONS ........ sees 663 32 14.01 573 35 14.25 825 25 13.43 1.44 94 
Supervisors, production 
OCCUPATIONS ........ eee 667 31 15.45 610 32 15.29 800 26 15.95 1.31 1.04 
Tool and die makers.......... 786 17 17.37 |. 648 24 16.16 913 19 18.82 1.41 1.16 
Machinists .........:ccceeeeee 578 40 13.39 527 38 13.29 655 40 13.48 1.24 1.01 
Machine operators, 
assemblers, and 
INSPECHOFS .........2.-2s0000- 
Metalworking and plastic 
working machine 
OPDGFALONS <iseciccdovesceesscceve 
Machine operators, 
assorted materials........ 
Welders and cutters ......... 
ASSOEMDIESS .........2-eceseeeeee 
Production inspectors, 
checkers, and examiners 
Transportation and material 
moving occupations ......... 
TFURKONIVENS .oocSi5eccesnsasasscss 
Taxi cab drivers and 
CDAUNOUNS <ccerecrbancecccae ss 
Industrial truck and tractor 
equipment operators ..... 
Handlers, equipment 
cleaners, helpers and 
LAD ORENS oo. csenarees coma 
Construction laborers ....... 
Laborers, except 
CONSTIUCTION ......2.seeeeeeee 
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|Table 3. Continued—Usual weekly and hourly earnings of persons employed full-time, by sex, hours-worked group, 


and occupation, 1997 
35 to 99 hours 35 to 44 hours 45 to 99 hours Earnings ratio 
n eT all 
Weekly Weekly Weekly (45 to 99 hours/35 to 44 hours) 
Sex and occupation earnings Hourly earnings Hourly earnings Hourly : 
| | earnings earnings earnings Weekly Hourly 
Amount} Rank i i 
Amount) Rank i Amount} Rank earnings earnings 
Women 
Total employed ..............4. $435 = $10.75 | $408 = $10.38 $658 = $13.16 1.61 1.27 
Executives, officials, and 
PAN AURIS eoree ss cieie snes casees 622 = 14.62 671 - 14.19 789 = 15.48 
Financial managers ........... 655 12 15.30 593 11 14.43 895 8 17.25 
Managers, marketing, 
advertising, and public 
FOIAMONS soestcccgevetcccdcseess 732 6 16.23 637 9 15.95 827 10 16.85 1.30 1.06 
Administrators, education 
and related fields .......... 660 10 15.41 580 12 14.68 843 ) 17.08 1.45 1.16 
Managers, medicine 
and health ............esses 624 13 15.12 562 13 14.21 904 6 17.22 1.61 1.21 
Managers, food serving 
and lodging 
establishment ................ 407 23 9.07 349 24 8.91 475 23 9.29 1.36 1.04 
Managers, service 
organizations, n.e.c. ...... 598 14 14.29 535 15 14.04 784 12 15.31 1.47 1.09 
Management related 
OCCUPATIONS icc cesss-2nsceceeese 579 - 13.89 544 = 13.59 729 = 14.99 1.3: 
Accountants and auditors . 590 15 14.13 561 14 13.98 726 15) 15.34 1.29 
Other financial officers ...... 577 AZ 13.76 535 16 13.45 728 14 15.01 1.36 
Professional speciality 
OCCUDALONS 5.65: .cc-crssccns0s- 664 - 16.07 634 - 16.19 772 = 15.45 1.22 95 
Engineers, all specialties ... 837 5 20.20 801 4 20.50 976 3 19.44 1.22 95 
Computer systems analysts 
and scientists ................ 3 20.59 834 2 20.87 940 5 19.82 1.13 95 
Physicians’ ........... 1 34.53 | 1,071 1 27.92 1,135 2 21.76 1.06 18 
Registered nurses f. 17.85 692 6 17.79 898 if 18.54 1.30 1.04 
Teachers, college and 
LUNIVONSILY) ohn acnceoacpsccnsneees 808 5 18.57 727 5 18.53 969 4 18.65 1.33 1.01 
Teachers, prekindergarten 
and kindergarten ........... 405 24 9.86 383 23 9.62 598 20 10.76 1.56 1.12 
Teachers, elementary 
SCNOON  ccescicsassatsscosesscsesss 657 aatys 15.31 630 10 16.07 725 16 14.09 1.15 88 
Teachers, secondary 
SONOON brats onceenxnsveises? nani 695 8 16.33 685 7 17.52 707 18 13.95 1.03 .80 
Teachers, special 
education 680 9 16.54 669 8 17.05 720 ulgé 14.22 1.08 83 
BOWYRTS cpriescs ese cedcbccenvsccnses 957 2 21:33, 807 3 20.23 | 1,184 1 23.34 1.47 AS 
Technicians and related 
support occupations............ 499 - 12.38 486 - 12.28 699 - 14.44 1.44 1.18 
Sales occupations ............... 357 - 8.84 317 - 8.27 602 = 12.18 1.90 1.47 
Supervisors and proprietors, 
sales occupations .......... 438 20 10.27 386 22 9.83 566 21 11.62 1.47 1.18 
Sales representatives, 
finance and business 
SOIVICOS Es Secnasse i asteseeces 513 19 12.31 457 19 V7S 741 13 15.26 1.62 1.30 
Sales representatives, 
mining, manufacturing, 
and wholesale trade ...... 580 16 13.34 516 17 12.88 787 11 16.02 1.53 1.24 
Sales workers, retail 
and personal services ... 271 26 6.89 266 26 6.78 425 25 8.22 1.60 1.21 
Administrative support 
occupations, including 
GIGUICAl ener assseecsatvaaeaceasnis 404 - 10.23 398 - 10.19 528 - 10.98 1.33 1.08 
Supervisors, administrative 
support occupations ...... 525 18 12.81 505 18 12.78 654 19 12.88 1.30 1.01 
Secretaries ........2...-.sse-c00- 411 22 10.43 409 21 10.47 446 24 9.39 1.09 -90 
Bookkeepers, accounting, 
and auditing clerks ........... 421 21 10.49 416 20 10.50 480 22 10.28 1.15 .98 
Service workers, including 
private household........... 286 - 7.14 282 - 7.16 342 ‘= 6.63 1.21 93 
Private household Bf ae en a 
OCCUPATIONS, cscsecncncassecans 5.53 |. 218 27 5.58 283 : : 5 
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Table 3.| Continued—Usual weekly and hourly earnings of persons employed full-time, by sex, hours- 


‘Data for physicians exclude persons working more than 74 hours a week 
because almost all such persons have very low earnings, and thus are pre- 
sumed to be interns rather than licensed physicians. 


n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 


premiums for long hours also reflect the influence of these fac- 
tors. Of course, these differences may also exist among craft, 
administrative support, or other occupations likely to be paid 
overtime. For example, within the occupation police and detec- 
tives, detectives or FBI agents, who usually earn more than other 
police officers, might also work longer hours. If so, the large 
pay differential would also be due to this factor. 

In some other—primarily salaried—occupations, workers 
with extended hours have more modest weekly differentials, 
and earn much less per hour than do their counterparts who 
work fewer hours. There are several possible reasons. Earnings 
differentials between job titles within the occupation may be 
more modest; or earnings differentials may be large, but there is 
little connection between hours worked and earnings. For ex- 
ample, salaries of elementary, secondary, or special education 
schoolteachers increase with years of tenure, are much higher 
in public than private schools, and vary widely by geographic 
area, but experienced teachers or those in high paying schools 
or systems may not work longer hours. 

Even though managerial and professional workers are not 
likely to receive pay for overtime work, they may work an 
extended workweek for a number of other reasons. It might 
simply take more than 44 hours to perform their job ad- 
equately, or their employer might require more hours as one 
of the terms of continued employment. A worker also might 
be seeking a promotion or a yearend bonus, in which case 
extra hours could eventually yield higher income, but not 
necessarily during the period of the survey. In addition, some 
workers simply are conscientious, or prefer work to other ac- 
tivities—at least up to a point. Of course, workers who re- 
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worked group, and occupation, 1997 
35 to 99 hours 35 to 44 hours 45 to 99 hours Earnings ratio 
, Weekly Weekly “| Weekly | (45 to 99 hours/35 to 44 hours) 
Sex and occupation earnings Hourly earnings Hourly earnings Hourly Re oats 
\ i nin Y 
Amount} Rank earings |amount| Rank | °7™"9§| Amount! Rank ne earnings earnings 
aa 
Women—Continued i 
Nursing aides, orderlies, 
and attendants .............. 298 25 7.37 295 25 7.48 356 26 6.6 1.21 88 

Precision production, craft, 

and repair occupations .... 384 - 9.61 369 - 9.35 627 108 13.09 1.70 1.40 
Machine operators, 

assemblers, and 

INSPECTIONS Giveeccenseernsnereens 313 = 7.85 307 - 7.74 416 195 8.48 1.36 1.10 
Transportation and material 

moving occupations.......... 371 - 9.10 342 - 8.98 572 52 10.03 1.67 1.12 
Handlers, equipment 

cleaners, helpers and 

JADOVCISi =. sestesqsace-seucvaseceree 299 - 7.52 294 - 7.45 406 55 8.48 1.38 1.14 

1 


Note: There were not enough observations to provide reliable data for 
farming, forestry, and fishing occupations. 


Dash indicates “not applicable,’ or that data meeting publication criteria were 
not available. 


ceive pay for overtime work may also put in long hours for 
these same reasons. 

In summary, for most managerial and sales occupations, 
there is a large difference between weekly earnings of stan- 
dard and extended-week workers. Workers with a standard 
workweek appear to pay a large financial “penalty” for their 
shorter hours, while those with an extended week appear to 
get a large “payoff” for their longer hours. In contrast, differ- 
ences between earnings of standard and extended-week work- 
ers are small among engineers, computer scientists, and teach- 
ers. Workers in these occupations appear to suffer very little 
financially from having a standard workweek, but to gain little 
from an extended week. 


Earnings differences between occupations 


Two of the most common questions asked about jobs are: 
Which pay the most and how does one occupation compare 
with others in terms of earnings and hours of work? Data 
presented earlier suggest that rankings of jobs by earnings 
may vary, depending on which hours-worked group is stud- 
ied. This section shows how rankings for the groups of work- 
ers who put in 35 to 44 hours and 45 to 99 hours differ from 
the ranking for all full-timers (35 to 99 hours). 

Rankings differ most for men in managerial, management- 
related professional specialty, and sales occupations. Male 
and female physicians and male and female lawyers remain 
at the top of the earnings distribution. At the bottom of the 
distribution are found male farmworkers, laborers, janitors and 
cleaners, guards, and cooks, and female nursing aides and 


| Chart 1. Median usual weekly earnings of men in selected occupations, by hours-worked group, 
1997 
Median Median 
weekly weekly 
earnings earnings 
$1,400 | $1,400 
W@ Electrical and electronic engineers Financial managers Teachers, secondary school 
$1,200 _ $1,200 
$1,000 $1,000 
$800 $800 
$600 | $600 
$400 | $400 
$200 $200 
0 ; 7 0 
? 35 to 99 hours 35 to 44 hours 45 to 99 hours : 
(Group median: $581) (Group median: $505) (Group median: $775) 


private household workers—no matter which hours-worked 
group is used. 

Compared to the ranking for all full-timers, most execu- 
tives, officials, and managers; management-related jobs; and 
salesworker occupations appeared lower on the 35-to-44-hour 
ranking, but were about the same or higher in the 45-to-99- 
hour ranking. For example, male insurance salesworkers 
ranked 20th in data for the 35-to-99-hours group, but 27th 
for those working 35 to 44 hours, and ninth for those work- 
ing 45 to 99 hours. Engineers; computer specialists; and 
elementary, secondary, and special education teachers with 
a standard workweek ranked higher than all full-timers, 
while those with an extended workweek ranked lower. For 
example, male secondary schoolteachers ranked 18th in 
terms of earnings in the 35-to-99-hours-per-week group, 
but 13th in the 35-to-44-hours group, and 27th in the 45- 
to-99-hours group. (See table 3 and chart 1.) For most me- 
chanic, repairer, and construction occupations, persons with 
a standard workweek also ranked higher than their counter- 
parts in other work-hours groups. 

Chart 1 also helps to explain how rankings vary. For all 
full-timers, electrical and electronics engineers, with a median 
of $999, rank fourth; financial managers, at $991, rank fifth; 
and secondary schoolteachers, at $772, rank 18th. However, 
among persons with a standard workweek, electrical en- 
gineers, at $955, ranked only modestly lower than all full-time 


——— Seas 


electrical engineers, and they appear in third place. Financial 
managers earned only $752, much less than the median for all 
financial managers, and appear in 14th place. Secondary 
schoolteachers had only slightly lower earnings than did all 
secondary teachers, and are found in 13th place, ahead of 
financial managers. Among those with an extended week, 
financial managers earned $1,159, enough to put them in fourth 
place. Electrical engineers earned $1,108, only modestly more 
than all full-timers in their occupation, appearing in eighth 
place. Secondary schoolteachers earned $794 per week, only 
slightly more than did all full-timers in their occupation, 
appearing in 27th place. Looked at another way, electrical and 
electronic engineers with a standard week earned 89 percent 
more than the median for all men with a standard workweek, but 
those with an extended workweek earned only 43 percent more 
than the median for all men with an extended week. Secondary 
schoolteachers with a standard week earned 50 percent more 
than the median for all men with a standard workweek, but those 
with an extended workweek earned only 2 percent more than 
the median for all men with an extended week. Financial 
managers earned about 50 percent more in both cases. 


High weekly earnings without long hours. Despite the overall 
lower weekly earnings associated with a standard workweek, 
in some occupations, workers with a standard workweek had 
high medians. Here, “high” is defined as a median that ex- 
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ceeded the median for all workers with an extended workweek— 
more than $775 for men and $658 for women. This includes, for 
men, 1 2th-ranked teachers, college and university, at $818 and 
the 11 occupations ranked higher: Managers, marketing, ad- 
vertising, and public relations ($832); officials and 
adminsitrators, public administration ($833); administrators, 
education and related fields ($839); computer programmers 
($842); operations and systems researchers and analysts 
($867); industrial engineers ($873); computer systems ana- 
lysts and scientists ($919); civil engineers ($950); electrical 
and electronic engineers ($955); lawyers ($1,057); and physi- 
cians ($1,134). For women, this includes eighth-ranked teach- 
ers, special education, at $669 and the seven occupations 
ranked higher: Teachers, secondary school ($685); registered 
nurses ($692); teachers, college and university ($727); engi- 
neers ($801); lawyers ($807); computer systems analysts and 
engineers ($834); and physicians ($1,071). 

In a few occupations, persons working standard hours had 
earnings medians greater than the median for all persons work- 
ing 55 hours or more ($847 for men and $723 for women). 
These included, for men, seventh-ranked operations and sys- 


Footnotes 


' Philip L. Rones, Jennifer Gardner, and Randy E. Ilg, “Trends in 
hours of work since the mid-1970’s,” Monthly Labor Review, April 1997, 
pp. 3-14. See also G.H. Moore and J.N. Hedges, ”Trends in labor and 
leisure,” Monthly Labor Review, February 1971, pp. 3-11. 


2 The Current Population Survey is a monthly survey of 50,000 house- 
holds conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


3 In this article, full-time workers are defined as persons who work at 
least 35 hours per week in their primary job. Most other data published 
by BLS define full time as 35 hours or more at all jobs combined. Data on 
part-timers are not presented. Part-timers are defined as those working 
34 hours or less in their primary job. 


4 A standard workweek often is defined as precisely 40 hours. See 
Peyton K. Elder and Heidi D. Miller, “The Fair Labor Standards Act: 
changes of four decades,” Monthly Labor Review, July 1979, pp. 10-16. 
See also Rones and others, “Trends in hours of work,” p. 3. 


> Some relatively large occupations that are not included are social 
workers and receptionists for women, and groundskeepers and gardeners 
for men. 


° Earnings data for the unincorporated self-employed are not col- 
lected in the monthly Current Population Survey. Earnings data for the 
incorporated self-employed (who receive a salary) are collected, but are 
not tabulated or incorporated with earnings of wage and salary workers. 


’ See Rones and others, “Trends in hours of work,” p. 10. 


* This exclusion means that data are not presented for some occupa- 
tions with relatively large numbers of self-employed workers, but too 
few wage and salary workers to provide statistically reliable data, such as 
architects, cosmetologists, and dentists. 


° See “Workers on flexible and shift schedules in 1997,” uspL 98-119 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics, Mar. 26, 1998). See also Shirley J. Smith, 
“The growing diversity of work schedules,’ Monthly Labor Review, No- 
vember 1986, pp. 7-13. 


'© For a discussion of trends in the proportion of workers with long 


hours, see Rones and others, “Trends in hours of work.” 
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tems researchers and analysts, at $867, and those ranked 
higher and, for women, fifth-ranked college and university 
teachers, at $727, and those ranked higher. 

Not surprisingly, all of the occupations noted above 
generally require a college degree for entry. Physicians and 
lawyers require a professional degree, and most college 
teachers, a doctoral or professional degree. Engineers, 
computer systems analysts, and schoolteachers generally 
need a bachelor’s degree, and registered nurses, an associate 
degree. 


CONSIDERATION OF HOURS-WORKED provides an extra 
dimension to data on earnings. Within every occupation, there 
are some jobs with shorter hours and others with longer hours. 
For people willing to work only a standard workweek, or 
those comfortable with an extended week, some occupations 
appear more or less attractive than the earnings data for all 
full-timers would suggest. In some occupations, extended 
hours are likely to yield a large benefit; in others, extra hours 
may yield job satisfaction, but not much more money, at least 
within the period of the CPs survey. Oo 


'' Data for physicians exclude persons working 75 hours a week or 
more. See footnote 12 for more information. 


2 Data for physicians exclude persons working 75 hours a week or 
more. Data from the Current Population Survey for physicians present 
a unique problem. The median earnings for men working 55 to 99 
hours ($1,241 per week and $18.91 per hour) and for women working 
45 to 99 hours ($933 per week and $17.48 per hour), were much less 
than earnings for those with fewer hours. Further analysis showed the 
cause: most respondents with the longest hours have weekly earnings 
well below $800 and hourly earnings of less than $10. It was assumed 
that most were interns and residents who are medical school graduates 
in paid on-the-job training, and are not yet licensed as physicians, but 
it was not possible to clearly identify them. These workers typically 
put in long hours for relatively low pay. However, almost all persons 
in the occupational category who reported working more than 75 
hours per week had these very low earnings. Some with fewer hours, 
particularly women, also had very low earnings. The much lower hourly 
rates for women working 45 to 74 hours per week suggest that these 
data still include many residents and interns. 


'S See Elder and Miller, “The Fair Labor Standards Act’; Rones and 
others, “Trends in hours of work”; and Minimum Wage and Overtime 
Hours Under the Fair Labor Standards Act (U.S. Department of Labor, 
Employment Standards Administration, June 1998). 


'S See Darrell E. Carr, “Overtime work: an expanded view,” Monthly 
Labor Review, November 1986, pp. 36-39. 


'S They were less than a third as likely as those in precision produc- 
tion, craft, and repair or operator, fabricator, and laborer positions to 
receive overtime, even though they were much more likely to have 
long hours. See Carr, “Overtime work,” p. 38. 


'© See Classified Index of Industries and Occupations, 1980 Census 
of Population, PHC80-24 (Bureau of the Census, November 1982). 


7 See Report on the American Workforce (U.S. Department of La- 
bor, 1997), p. 39. Data shown are for women only, but men had similar 
patterns. 
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Auto retailing: 
changing trends 
in jobs and business 


Keith G. Keel 


he automobile sales industry has 
been undergoing significant struc- 
tural transformation in recent years. Two 
principal factors driving the change are 
the proliferation of new-car leasing ar- 
rangements and the rise of high-volume, 
publicly-owned automobile “superstores.” 
The two factors are related. New cars typi- 
cally are leased for 2 or 3 years, after which 
they are returned to the dealer, creating 
a large supply of late-model used ve- 
hicles. As aresult, new-car dealers cur- 
rently are selling proportionally more 
used cars than ever before, and a formi- 
dable competitor has entered the mar- 
ket in the auto superstore. 
Employment growth in the industry 
that includes establishments primarily 
engaged in the retail sale of new auto- 
mobiles or new and used automobiles 
has been accelerating in recent years, 
especially since 1992.' At the same time, 
the total number of dealerships has been 
declining, and the occupational distribu- 
tion within the industry has changed as 
well. This report explores employment 
trends and significant developments in 
the industry that are changing its struc- 
ture and composition. 


The early years 


The first car ever sold in this country, a 
Duryea Motor Wagon, was purchased 
directly from the factory in the spring of 
1896. As the industry developed, a rela- 
tively small number of larger manufac- 
turers began to concentrate in the upper 
Midwest, and it became evident that a 
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distribution system was needed. Facto- 
ries established branch offices, and in- 
dependent distributors and dealers en- 
tered the market as well. Most distribu- 
tors also were dealers in large urban ar- 
eas, selling cars both directly to the pub- 
lic and to dealers in nearby towns. Typi- 
cally, a distributor would charge about 
30 percent over the original factory price, 
and the local dealer would add another 20 
percent. 

In the 1930s, the automobile manu- 
facturers moved to eliminate the inde- 
pendent distributor-dealer by setting up 
franchise arrangements to sell their prod- 
ucts. The practice cut the cost of the 
middleman and gave manufacturers 
greater control over how their cars were 
sold. When franchise agreements first 
developed, they were vague, with deal- 
ers agreeing to provide “suitable facili- 
ties” and their “best energies” to sell the 
cars. Dealers could carry as many other 
brands as they wanted, but they were 
restricted to an assigned selling territory 
and had to sell the cars at the price speci- 
fied by the manufacturer.” 


Growing employment 


In December of 1997, new-and-used car 
dealérs employed 1,056,000 workers, an 
increase of 34 percent since December 
1972. Proportionally, this was about half 
as much as in the total private sector over 
the same period (69 percent), and even fur- 
ther behind job expansion in the rest of 
retail trade (90 percent). As a result, new- 
and-used car dealers represented 5 per- 

_cent of total retail trade employment in 
1997, down from a share of 7 percent in 
1972.? 

Chart 1 shows that employment in the 
auto retailing industry is highly respon- 
sive to business cycles, dropping sharply 
during economic downturns, and gradu- 
ally returning to prerecession levels dur- 
ing expansions. Over the 1972-84 pe- 
riod, the rate of growth was slow (0.3 
percent per year), with the net increase 
in jobs only 33,000. Since 1984, how- 


ever, employment has grown more rap- 
idly, especially following the 1990-91 
recession. To illustrate, from 1984 to 
1992, employment in the industry grew 
at a modest rate of 0.8 percent per year, 
as 64,000 jobs were added over the 8- 
year period. Over the 1992-97 period, 
by contrast, the growth rate jumped to 
nearly 3 percent per year, as 168,000 
jobs were added in just 5 years.4 

The number and type of employees 
vary significantly among auto dealerships, 
depending on such characteristics as size 
and location of the dealership, manufac- 
turers and models handled, and distri- 
bution of sales among departments. 
Based on data compiled by the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, in 
1996, the average dealership employed 
45 persons and had an annual payroll of 
$1,556,000.° 

The tabulation below shows the per- 
cent distribution of workers in auto 
dealerships by occupation in 1980 and 
in 1996.° 


1980 1996 
SaleSpersOnSirerresscrc-cesee 20 21 
Wvechnicians)csssesesesccees 29 24 
Service and 
parts personnel ............ 28 28 
Supervisors, other 
WOIKEIS "et ta neteess 23 il 


In 1996, salespersons accounted for 21 
percent of employment in the industry, 
while service and parts workers (exclud- 
ing technicians) represented 28 percent. 
Both occupational groups represented 
about the same proportion in 1980. The 
technicians group, however, represented 
a smaller share of total dealership em- 
ployment in 1996 (24 percent) than in 
1980 (29 percent). Supervisors, (general 
office) and other workers, on the other 
hand, increased their share of employ- 
ment from 23 percent in 1980 to 27 per- 
cent in 1996. 

According to industry sources, the 
shrinking of the technicians’ share of 
auto dealership employment is partly at- 
tributable to declines in the number of 
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customer repair orders as vehicle qual- 
ity has improved. Dealers also con- 
tinue to explore the potential for sat- 
ellite service operations as a way to 
address the convenience concerns 
many consumers have about dealer- 
ship service. Additionally, competi- 
tion from independent auto repair 
shops is on the rise and dealers con- 
tinue to exit the body-shop business 
because of the prohibitive costs of the 
required high-tech equipment.’ Par- 
tially offsetting these declines, how- 
ever, has been a sharp increase in “in- 
ternal” technical work related to used 
vehicle reconditioning and an increase 
in overall net profit per repair order.® 


Fewer dealerships 


The number of new-car dealerships 
peaked at 51,000 in 1950, as car sales 
reached 6.5 million units, a million 
more than in 1929, the previous peak. 


Chart 1. 


Employment 
(in thousands) 
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By 1996, the number of dealerships 
had been cut in half. Not only is the 
number of dealerships in long-term de- 
cline, but it also is highly cyclical. 
Much like employment in the indus- 
try, the number of dealerships tends to 
fall sharply during recessions. Over 
the study period, the greatest losses oc- 
curred during the recessions of 1973-— 
75 and 1980-82; during the expan- 
sions of the 1980s and 1990s, on the 
other hand, the number of dealerships 
actually grew slightly.’ (See chart 1.) 
While the total number of dealer- 
ships has declined dramatically since 
1950, surviving firms tend to be large. 
Over the past 20 years, the loss of 
dealerships has been concentrated 
among those with relatively small sales 
volumes. As shown in the following 
tabulation, in 1976, there were 13,200 
dealerships with new-unit sales levels 
of less than 150 per year. Currently, 
there are only 4,664 dealerships in that 


Employment 


\ 


Dealerships 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 


category. In contrast, there are now 
5,801 dealerships that sell more than 
750 new units per year, while in 1976 
there were only 3,450 dealerships with 
that level of business. !° 


Units sold 1976 1996 

ORTAG) oosiscc.cetans 13,200 4,664 
150-399 ....:0.0.0 9,000 7,053 
400-749 ....:.00. 3,650 5,233 
(SOIC SEI. 3,450 5,801 


Rising used car sales 


Salespersons at new-car dealerships 
are increasingly likely to sell used 
cars. New-car dealers sold 11.9 mil- 
lion used vehicles in 1996, an increase 
of 40 percent from the level recorded 
in 1985. In contrast, over the same 
period, the number of new vehicles 
sold actually decreased by 2 percent, 
totaling 15.1 million in 1996."! Re- 
flecting these trends, used-vehicle de- 


New and used car dealers, employment (1972-97) and number of dealerships (1975-96) 


Dealerships 
(in thousands) 


1990 1992 1994 1996 


Note: Shaded areas denote recessionary periods, as designated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
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} Table 1. | Annual sales of new vehicles and used vehicles as percent of total vehicle sales 
Vehicle sales (in thousands of dollars) 
ea ie Pr t of | P t of 
ercent o ercent o 
Total New eel Used total 
HE 
NORGE ce ce secsertivcovstvest $12,510 $7,780 62.2 $2,900 23.2 
12,890 7,840 60.8 3,080 23.9 
12,630 7,570 59.9 3,090 24.5 
14,370 8,610 59.9 3,650 25.4 
16,470 9,880 60.0 4,350 26.4 
18,850 11,370 60.3 5,070 26.9 
20,130 11,810 58.7 5,840 29.0 
21,590 12,540 58.1 6,370 29.5 
Source: National Automobile Dealers Association, Industry Analysis Division 


partment sales dollars as a percentage 
of total sales dollars increased from 23 
percent to 29 percent for the average 
dealership between 1989 and 1996. 
During the same period, new-vehicle 
department sales as a percentage of to- 
tal sales declined from 62 percent to 58 
percent. (See table 1.) 

The increase in used-vehicle sales 
dollars as a percentage of total sales 
dollars also may be partly attributable 
to the 56-percent increase in the aver- 
age retail selling price of a used vehicle 
over the 1989-96 period. New-vehicle 
prices, by contrast, increased just 41 
percent over the same period.'? Simi- 
larly, data from the Consumer Price In- 
dex (CPI), which controls for quality and 
model mix, also show that used-car 
prices are increasing faster than new-car 
prices. Between 1989 and 1996, the cPI-U 
for new cars increased 19 percent, while 
the index for used cars increased 30 per- 
cent. 

Although used-vehicle prices are 
growing faster than new-vehicle prices, 
the average retail price of a used vehicle 
is still only a little more than half that of 
anew one. Nevertheless, this ratio also 
has been slowly increasing, as the fol- 
lowing tabulation shows. '* 


1986 1996 

Wsed autores. ce. $5,978 $11,500 
INE WiaUto mites. c2e 12,950 21,750 
RAtiOme oan eee 0.46 0.53 


According to representatives from the 
industry, the used-vehicle department, 
already important to the health of today’s 


dealerships, will be even more so in the 
21st century.'> Dealers are taking an in- 
creasing interest in their used-vehicle op- 
erations because of low returns on new 
units. In recent years, the typical dealer’s 
new-vehicle department has been essen- 
tially a break-even operation. Currently, 
the largest share of dealership profits is 
derived from service and parts, followed 
by used vehicles. The following tabula- 
tion shows that, in 1985, the used-ve- 
hicle department of the average dealer- 
ship represented only 7 percent of total 
net profits; by 1996, that proportion had 
grown to 34 percent. '° 


1985 1996 
New vehicles ........ UY 13 
Used vehicles ....... 7 34 
Service and parts... 16 53 


Growth in leasing arrangements 


Advances in vehicle quality and the 
availability of low-mileage, previously- 
leased models are among the leading fac- 
tors fueling the increase in used-vehicle 
sales. Currently, leasing accounts for 


‘more than 31 percent of all retail activ- 


ity.'’ The average life span of a car manu- 
factured in the United States is 8.5 years, 
more than 40 percent higher than 20 
years ago, when the average vehicle 
lasted only about 6 years.'* Due to the 
uniform quality of previously-leased ve- 
hicles, the used-car sales industry has 
changed from one dominated by unique 
units to one with many effectively iden- 
tical vehicles. These changes have con- 
tributed to the rise of used-car super- 


stores, which is helping to transform the 
industry. 


New competitors 


During the 1980s, the focus within the 
automobile industry was mostly concen- 
trated on foreign competition, supply, 
and product development. In recent 
years, however, the industry has shifted 
its priorities, placing more emphasis on 
the used-car market and how vehicles are 
distributed and sold. 

The automobile “superstore,” which 
was first introduced in 1993, is one of 
the fastest growing trends in the auto 
sales industry. At the very time when 
used-car sales were growing as a propor- 
tion of new-car dealers’ total sales, a for- 
midable competitor emerged. Superstores 
offer challenges to both traditional deal- 
ers and to manufacturers. Some of the auto 
superstores are publicly-owned national 
chains that offer a huge selection of ve- 
hicles and no-haggle prices. Their access 
to the stock markets yields them capital at 
significantly lower costs than those paid 
by traditional dealers. They also have the 
financial resources to acquire and imple- 
ment the latest technology. 

Superstore customers are greeted by 
“sales consultants” who are dressed ca- 
sually and taught to be helpful and not 
confrontational. The typical superstore 
salesperson receives a salary rather than 
commission. Customers may use com- 
puter kiosks to search through the store’s 
stock by price, make, and other vari- 
ables. As late as 1980, only about half 
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of the country’s dealerships were using 
even the most rudimentary computer 
services, and applications were usually 
limited to accounting and parts inven- 
tory. Traditional dealers and indepen- 
dent used-car dealers rarely carry more 
than 100 to 150 used cars. Superstores 
typically have separate lots with 500 to 
1,200 cars on each lot. 

Because superstores tend to stock 
many different models, it is difficult to 
stock parts for all of their cars or to ser- 
vice them. To solve this problem, some 
superstore chains have their own satel- 
lite service facilities. Others have con- 
tracted with national chains of car repair 
shops to do their warranty work. These 
developments potentially could have a 
negative impact on employment in the 
industry, because fewer technicians and 
administrative staff will be needed with 
much of the work being contracted out.” 

Many dealerships are being forced 
into volume-selling just to increase their 
cash flows enough to stay in business. 
To remain competitive, an increasing 
number of dealers are consolidating and 
forming large dealership groups. Manu- 
facturers also are buying dealerships and 
consolidating them to improve opera- 
tions among their retail distribution net- 
works. Some dealers have gone public 
to raise the needed capital to finance the 
escalating costs of running a dealership. 
Taking competition to a new level, some 
manufacturers are allowing the auto 
superstore chains to sell new cars. This 
development could have a large impact 
on the future of auto retailing.”! 


THE GROWTH IN LEASING ARRANGEMENTS 
and the development of the auto superstore 
are among the principal factors in the re- 


cent transformation of the retail automo- 
tive sales industry. These developments 
have contributed to industry consolida- 
tion and a long-term decline in the total 
number of dealerships.”” Nevertheless, 
employment has been expanding, espe- 
cially following the 1990-91 recession. 
The transformation has altered the oc- 
cupational distribution of employment 
somewhat as well, with proportionally 
fewer technicians and more office work- 
ers needed in the current climate. In sum, 
the automotive sales industry has 
changed significantly in recent years, 
affecting not only workers in the indus- 
try (and related industries) but also any- 
one considering purchasing a new or 
late-model used car. O 


Footnotes 


' The scope of this report includes Standard 
Industrial Classification (sic) 551, Motor vehicle 
dealers (new and used) and excludes sic 552, Mo- 
tor vehicle dealers (used only). The latter isa much 
smaller industry and is quite different in character 
than sic 551. In March 1997, “benchmark” em- 
ployment for sic 552—obtained from universe 
counts and used to produce monthly estimates from 
survey data—was 89,800, or less than one-tenth 
the level of sic 551 (1,045,600). Also, because 
employment estimates for sic 552 do not meet BLS 
standards for accuracy and reliability, they are not 
published. See Manual on Series Available and 
Estimating Methods, BLS Current Employment Sta- 
tistics Program, March 1997 (Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, June 1998). 

> Most of the information in this section came 
from Ward’s Dealer Business, April 1996. 

? Employment data are for sic 551, Motor ve- 
hicle dealers (new and used), and are from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics Current Employment Sta- 
tistics (CES) survey. For more on the CES program, 
see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bulletin 2490 (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, April 1997), pp. 15-31. 

* Annual rates of change are based on the com- 
pound growth method of computation, using De- 
cember to December changes unless otherwise 
noted. 


> “NADA Data,” Automotive Executive Maga- 
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zine (National Automobile Dealers Association), 
August 1997, p.42. 

® These data were obtained from the National 
Automobile Dealers Association, Industry Analy- 
sis Division. 

7 Lending support to this argument, employ- 
ment in automotive repair shops increased by 
392,000 or 166 percent over the 1972-96 period— 
more than 4 times as fast as in new and used car 
dealerships. 

§“Transition to the 21st Century,” Project 2000 
(National Automobile Dealers Association), May 
1996, pp. 8-9. 

° The data on the number of dealerships in 1950 
are from the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation, Industry Analysis Division. The data for 
1975—96 are establishment counts from the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics Covered Employment and 
Wages program, commonly known as the ES-202 
program. Beginning in 1991, employers reported 
employment and wages on an individual estab- 
lishment basis. In prior years, a reporting unit 
concept was used, which sometimes included more 
than one establishment. Thus, the establishment 
counts presented for 1991—forward may not be 
strictly comparable with data prior to 1991. 

'© National Automobile Dealers Association, 
Industry Analysis Division. 

"" Tbid. 

Ibid. 

'S The cpi-u is the Consumer Price Index for 
All Urban Consumers. cp! data can be found in 
the monthly publication, cp/ Detailed Report (Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics), or at the official cp1 Web 
site <http://stats.bls.gov/cpihome.htm>. For meth- 
odology and technical background on the CPI, see 
BLS Handbook of Methods, pp. 167-230. 

'* Data used in this tabulation are from the 
National Automobile Dealers Association, Indus- 
try Analysis Division 

'S “Transition to the 21" Century,” p. 8. 

'6 “NADA Data,” p 51. 

'7“Transition to the 21* Century,” Project 2000 
(National Automobile Dealers Association), Au- 
gust 1997, p. 7. 

'8 The Plain Dealer, “ Average Life span of U.S. 
Consumers’ Cars Keeps Climbing,” Mar. 2, 1997. 

'9 Ward's Dealer Business. 

20 Franchise Times, Aug. 1, 1997. 

21 On the move toward volume-selling, see Au- 
tomotive News, Nov. 14, 1994; Feb. 12, 1996; Apr. 
1, 1996; and Sept. 30, 1996. On manufacturers 
allowing superstores to sell new cars, see Auto- 
motive News, Feb. 5, 1996. 

2 Standard & Poor's, “Consolidating US Auto 
Industry Faces Uncertainty,” July 14, 1997. 


How do labor and 
management view 
collective bargaining? 


Joel Cutcher-Gershenfeld, 
Thomas A. Kochan, 
and John Calhoun Wells 


ince the passage of the National La- 

bor Relations Act in 1935, collective 
bargaining has been the primary means 
by which U.S. workers can collectively 
negotiate terms and conditions of em- 
ployment with their employer. Currently, 
more than 100,000 contracts are in effect, 
covering approximately 9 million workers 
and their employers in the private sec- 
tor.! (An additional 8 million workers are 
covered under labor agreements in the 
public sector.) Despite the importance of 
collective bargaining, the number of 
workers covered under bargaining con- 
tracts has steadily declined for nearly four 
decades. 

While very little national, public de- 
bate has occurred regarding the future of 
the institution of collective bargaining, a 
less easily observed debate is occurring 
in practice, as parties either explore co- 
operative innovations or resort to adver- 
sarial extremes. This report presents evi- 
dence that the “debate in practice” is far 
from resolved. It draws on a new national 
survey of labor and employer represen- 
tatives to provide a snapshot of current 
collective bargaining in the United 
States.? This report examines the pres- 
sures affecting labor and management 
involved in negotiations, the issues most 
frequently addressed in bargaining, the 
role of the contract deadline, pressure 
tactics used by unions and employers to 
influence the process and its outcomes, 
and the quality of the relationships, as 
well as the direction and pace of change 


See authors’ identification on page 31. 


in labor-management relations. The re- 
sults are directly relevant to several criti- 
cal public policy issues, including the 
role of striker replacements and the na- 
ture of bargaining in first-contract cases. 


The survey and sample 


The data reported here are from the first 
national random-sample survey of union 
and management negotiators, conducted 
under the auspices of the Federal Me- 
diation and Conciliation Service as par- 
tial fulfillment of requirements under the 
Federal Government’s National Perfor- 
mance Review initiative.’ In 1993, Presi- 
dent Clinton asked all Federal agencies 
to conduct a National Performance Re- 
view, designed to assess the needs of 
their customers and to ensure continu- 
ous improvement in the delivery of ser- 
vices and products to these customers. 

A stratified random sample of 1,050 
contracts was constructed from the 60- 
day contract expiration notices (90 days 
in the health care industry) that are sent 
to the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, as well as the new bargain- 
ing unit certifications for first-contract 
negotiations. A telephone survey was 
then administered by the Center for Sur- 
vey Research at the University of Mas- 
sachusetts—Boston. A 3-year period— 
from April 1, 1993 to April 1, 1996—was 
chosen because the average contract du- 
ration in the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service database is 34 
months. The 3-year period assures that 
contracts of different lengths would be 
included in the sample. The sample was 
stratified by size (half the sample is drawn 
from contracts with 250 or fewer bar- 
gaining units and half from larger units) 
and by whether or not the parties used 
the mediation and conciliation service 
for mediation in their most recent nego- 
tiations. Two-thirds were users of me- 
diation and one-third did not use media- 
tion in their most recent round of 
negotiations. 


The chief negotiator in the collective 
bargaining process was identified and 
interviewed. Among those not respond- 
ing, 13 were not eligible, given the sam- 
pling criteria; 86 could not be located; 2 
could not be interviewed due to language 
difficulties; 97 could not schedule an in- 
terview during the time available for the 
study; and 82 declined to be interviewed. 
The final sample therefore consists of 777 
union respondents and 780 employer re- 
spondents—a combined total of 1,557, or 
a response rate of 74.6 percent. 

To account for the oversampling of 
large units and of users of the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, as 
well as the slightly different union and 
management response rates, data were 
weighted by size, by users/nonusers of 
the service, and by union or management 
affiliation. The statistics are weighted so 
as to increase the degree to which they 
can be assumed to be reflective of the 
collective bargaining population as a 
whole. 

With some exceptions, the weighted 
sample (an average of union and man- 
agement responses) closely matches the 
industry distribution of unionized firms 
in the country (excluding railroads and 
airlines), as shown below: 


Industry Percent Percent 

in sample in population 
Miningyaceercsecsssor:s 0.6 0.9 
Construction ......... 8.6 9.2 
Petrochemicals ...... A) T/ 
Manufacturing ...... 45.0 41.0 
Transportation...... 2.9 4.0 
Communications... 2.5 1.6 
Electricity/ 

natural gas ........... 3.0 1.6 
Retail/wholesale/ 

SCIVACCS\ ecasstescvectis 25.9 30.7 
Maritime ............... 1 4 
Health care ............ 8 6.8 
Food manufacturing 

PIOCESSING ........... 1.0 31 


Forty-five percent of the sample is in 
manufacturing, which is both a large and 
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heavily unionized part of the private sec- 
tor. The next three largest portions of the 
sample are retail, wholesale, and service 
operations; health care; and construc- 
tion. The balance of industries or sec- 
tors account for relatively small portions 
of the sample, just as they account for 
relatively small portions of the unionized 
workforce. Thus, the sample reflects the 
population of bargaining units on file at 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, with the proviso that manufac- 
turing and health care industries are 
somewhat overrepresented and retail and 
wholesale services are underrepre- 
sented. The stratification, by design, 
over-sampled bargaining units with 250 
workers or more and, therefore, the aver- 
age size of the bargaining units in the 
sample (554) is considerably larger than 
the average bargaining unit (131) in the 
contract data base at the Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service. 

Following is a demographic profile of 
participants in the study: 


Percent 

Mier cesta. rite iincceosevtacens 89.5 

Management .............. 90.5 

UMIONG: ssncscceceseceesassasans 88.5 
IWOMED scr csccsestesenceasncects 10.5 

Management .............. 9 

RUNNION? cies cessscevcetccs-sces BES 
Age: 

Under 40 years .......... 11.0 

40-54 years ............0. 54.0 

Sand oldeni ete. 35.0 

Years of experience 
as a representative: 

Under 10 years .......... 28.7 
Management .......... 29.1 
WIRION  .ccicedtesteaccevas 28.7 

10-20 years ............... 38.3 
Management .......... 35.9 
RUMOR a. coeccateneseesenss 41.9 

More than 20 years ... 32.9 
Management .......... 34.9 
PIMIOD s.ccectewentccserase 29.2 

More than 30 years: 
Management .......... 5.9 
LBS s 1a: Peppers itea py 10.3 


The distribution of female respon- 


dents was virtually identical in small (un- 
der 250 employees) and large bargaining 
units (10.4 percent and10.8 percent re- 
spectively). Overall, the sample contains 
a fairly even distribution based on vears 
of experience as a labor or management 
representative. Although there are more 
management negotiators with more than 
20 years of experience, note that the sub- 
set of negotiators with more than 30 
years of experience has more union rep- 
resentatives than managers. These de- 
mographics not only help interpret the 
findings, but also present a profile of the 
lead negotiators in today’s labor-man- 
agement bargaining. 


Influences on collective 
bargaining 


We begin with a look at the factors union 
and management leaders say heavily in- 
fluenced their most recent round of col- 
lective bargaining negotiations. Respon- 
dents were asked to choose whether each 
of 17 factors “heavily influenced,” “mod- 
erately influenced,” “slightly influ- 
enced,” or “not at all influenced” the 
collective bargaining process. This analy- 
sis uses the percent of union and man- 
agement respondents who identified fac- 
tors that “heavily influenced” their most 
recent negotiations. This method pro- 
vides insight into what union and man- 
agement negotiators see as the pivotal 
factors affecting bargaining today. 

No single factor stands out as heavily 
influencing bargaining by more than half 
of the respondents and most factors were 
only perceived as a heavy influence by 
less than 20 percent of the respondents. 
(See chart 1.) The top factors for union 
respondents were “fringe benefit pres- 
sure” and “falling real wages,” followed 
by “low trust,” and “fear of job loss.” 
Union and management respondents 
differed widely in their perceptions of 
these four factors. However, the next 
three factors—“domestic competition,” 
“pressure for work rule flexibility” and 
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“concern for the future of the union’— 
were seen as heavy influences by the 
same or similar percentages of union and 
management respondents. Interestingly, 
both parties rate domestic competition 
as a fairly important factor (indeed this 
is one of the top two factors for manag- 
ers), yet international competition is seen 
as much less pivotal. While internal 
union and management disagreements 
were not generally seen as heavy influ- 
ences in negotiations, note that the re- 
sponses on these two items are exactly 
reciprocal—with union respondents dis- 
counting their internal disagreements 
and management respondents having 
the same response on their own internal 
disagreements. 

These data indicate that no one fac- 
tor is pivotal in a majority of negotiations. 
Of the factors that are given relatively 
high rankings as “heavily influencing” 
negotiations, most center on the eco- 
nomic context, which suggest that spe- 
cific economic circumstances need to 
be examined to understand any particu- 
lar collective bargaining setting. “Low 
trust” is deemed important by suffi- 
cient respondents that it too should be a 
key factor to take into account during 
negotiations. 

Union respondents see almost all of 
the factors as more influential than do 
their management counterparts. This 
suggests that union and management 
negotiators are viewing the process 
through different lenses—a finding that 
is examined later in this report. It also 
suggests that union leaders see them- 
selves as being under a broader range of 
pressures, and that these pressures are 
more severe than the pressures per- 
ceived by management counterparts. 


Agenda items and 
agreement outcomes 


Not all issues raised during the collec- 
tive bargaining process end up in the 
resulting labor agreements. The types of 


bargaining 


Fringe benefit pressure 


Falling real wages 


Low trust 


Fear of job loss 


Increased domestic competition 


Pressure for work rule flexibility 


Concern for the future of the union 


Internal management disagreements 


Union strike threats 


Threats of plant closings _ 


Increased international competition 


Management inexperience 


Adjustments to new technology 


Internal union disagreements 


Pressure to upgrade skills 


Threat of moving, nonunion location 


Union inexperience 


Note: Weighted data. 
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Union and management perceptions of factors ‘heavily influencing’ negotiations, 1993-96 round of 
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issues raised provide an insight into the 
agenda of labor and management. The 
issues on which agreements are subse- 
quently reached provide an insight into 
the relative power of the parties, as well 
as the areas of mutual agreement. The 
survey questioned respondents about 
their experience with 13 issues—whether 
each issue was discussed and, if so, was 
an agreement reached. The responses 
yield the total proportion of cases in 
which the issue was “on the table” in 
collective bargaining, and indicate the 
likelihood of agreement once an issue is 
placed on the table. (See table 1.) 

On nearly all issues, union and man- 
agement respondents are in close agree- 
ment regarding discussions of items in 
their most recent negotiations. There are 
some differences, however, in the degree 
to which one party or the other reports an 
issue as part of the final agreement.* When 
a gap exists between union and manage- 
ment responses, it is perhaps not surpris- 
ing that the party reporting a higher fre- 
quency of agreement on an issue is also 
the party for whom this issue is most fa- 
vorable. For example, a higher proportion 
of union respondents report agreements 
on job security, higher proportions of 
management respondents report agree- 
ments on workrule flexibility. 


Wages and benefits. Either labor or 
management may place wages and ben- 
efits on the agenda, generally, with labor 
proposing increases and management 
proposing no increases or decreases.. 
As table 1 shows, relatively few agree- 
ments reported reductions in base wages 
(3 percent for unions; 4 percent for man- 
agement), although more than one-third 
of the negotiations discussed such re- 
ductions. Benefit reductions were dis- 
cussed in nearly two-thirds of the nego- 
tiations and were much more likely to be 
incorporated into final agreements. Ap- 
proximately 20 percent of agreements in- 
cluded some form of benefit reductions. 
Although there is close alignment be- 
tween union and management responses 
regarding wage and benefit reductions, 


the management respondents were al- 
most twice as likely to report a wage 
freeze, compared with the tendency of 
union respondents (21 percent versus 12 
percent). This suggests that manage- 
ment is putting its own agenda on the 
table with some frequency, and is focus- 
ing on reducing the rate of increase of 
labor costs. 

Wage increases were proposed in vir- 
tually all of the negotiations and achieved 
in nearly all cases (more than 94 percent). 
Benefit increases were also proposed in 
the vast majority of negotiations (more 
than 92 percent), and were achieved in 
about two-thirds of the cases. In fact, 
union and management hold different 
views on this issue—union respondents 
reported benefit increases in 70 percent 
of the cases, while management respon- 
dents reported increases in only 56 per- 
cent of the cases. 


Joblunion security. Approximately 
half of the negotiations featured discus- 
sions of job security; however, far fewer 
agreements were reached on this issue. 
(See table 1.) Union respondents re- 
ported agreements in 28 percent of the 


Union and management perceptions of issues discussed and 
incorporated in final agreements, 1993-96 round of bargaining 


negotiations, compared with 11 percent 
for management respondents.’ Issues re- 
lating to union security were on the table 
in slightly less than half of the negotia- 
tions, with a similar variation between 
union (26 percent) and management (12 
percent) respondents. 


Committees. Approximately 1 in3 ne- 
gotiations involved discussion related 
to joint labor-management committees, 
with between one-quarter and one-fifth 
of the negotiations involving an agree- 
ment about such committees. Joint ini- 
tiatives on health and safety were more 
common, with the issue on the table in 
about 60 percent of the negotiations. 
Agreements were reached on health and 
safety committees in more than one-third 
of the negotiations. 


Other agenda issues. Much variation 


exists in the degree to which new work 
arrangements are placed on the agenda 
and incorporated in agreements. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the negotia- 
tions involved discussions of changes 
in work rules to increase flexibility (work 
rule flexibility), with agreements reached 


(Weighted data in percent] 


Discussed Agreement 
Issue + 
Union Management Union Management 

Wages and benefits: 

Base wage reduction 39 40 3 4 

Benefit reduction ....... 6 60 21 26 

Wage freeze ........... 52 54 12 21 

Wage increase .... a ae 99 99 95 94 

Benefit increase ...........sssseseceeeeneenes 94 91 70 56 
Employment security: 

JOD! SQGUIT Sco etccecepaacececcteccany=tnen 55 52 28 

UNION 'SOCUNITY {esis cnoxtnceanesndeecnost honaree 43 39 26 
Committees: 

Labor-management committee ......... 34 31 23 

Health and safety committee .......... 59 60 43 
Work arrangement: 

Team-based work system or 

JOD. FOUAHON cocectesse cacacteconn-nasrecaaanee 25 32 11 

Worker participation ... as 34 33 14 

Work rule flexibility ............ sees 58 63 22 

Pay for knowledge, profitsharing, 

OF GaiINSHAFING =. cecesesnspecess-cenateensae 34 35 
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in approximately one-third of these 
cases. (See table 1.) Management was 
more likely to report such agreement (39 
percent), than was labor (22 percent). 
Other agenda issues include team-based 
work system or job rotation, increased 
worker input in management decisions, 
and alternative pay systems (pay for 
knowledge, profitsharing or gainshar- 
ing). All of these items were on the 
agenda in approximately one-third of the 
negotiations. Agreements were reached 
on worker participation in about 14-16 
percent of negotiations, with agreements 
on new pay systems in 12-13 percent of 
the negotiations and agreements on 
team-based work systems and job rota- 
tion in 9-11 percent of the negotiations. 
Thus, these three aspects of new work 
systems are put on the table less fre- 
quently than traditional economic and 
work rule issues and agreements are 
reached in less than half the instances in 
which these items are discussed. 
Agenda items and agreements regard- 
ing traditional wage and benefit in- 
creases generally span all or nearly all 
negotiations in the collective bargaining 
process. Further, a number of manage- 
ment concessions are onthe agenda in 
at least half of the negotiations, with 
agreements in about one-quarter of the 
negotiations. The same pattern holds for 
job security, suggesting that both man- 
agement and labor are proposing items 
that the other party would probably pre- 
fer not to have on the agenda. Elements 
of new work systems are on the agenda 
in about one-third or fewer negotiations, 
with agreements on these matters in only 


about 9-16 percent of the cases. The pic-. 


ture that emerges features pockets of in- 
novation, along with a high proportion 
of traditional activity. 


Agreements and impasses 


Historically, the threats of a strike and 
the imminent contract expiration dead- 
line have been central features motivat- 
ing the parties to reach agreements in 
collective bargaining. But in recent 


years, there has been evidence of nego- 
tiations continuing long after contract 
expiration dates and of a diminished im- 
pact associated with strike threats. At 
the same time, employers have become 
more pro-active by threatening to use re- 
placement workers or threatening to re- 
locate or close operations if a strike oc- 
curs.’ The role of these delays and 
threats is discussed below—with re- 
spect to contract renewal cases and first- 
contract negotiations. 


Delays and strikes. About 59 percent 
of union respondents and about 53 per- 
cent of management respondents report 
that settlements occurred within 1 month 
of the contract expiration date. Approxi- 
mately one-third of the union respon- 
dents and about one-quarter of the man- 
agers report settlements were reached 
more than 30 days past the contract ex- 
piration date. The balance is divided 
among early settlements (3.6 percent 
union; 5.7 percent management) and first 
contracts (6.9 percent union; 9.0 percent 
management).® Traditionally, the ap- 
proaching contract deadline was pre- 
sumed to help focus negotiations, be- 
cause movement past the deadline 
introduced the risk of a strike. However, 
the data suggest that there may be some 
uncoupling of strikes, deadlines, and 
delays. 

A total of 4.0 percent of union and 
management respondents report strikes. 
The frequency of strikes is higher in first- 
contract situations, with 6.1 percent of 
union respondents and 11.4 percent of 
managers reporting strikes in first-con- 
tract cases (in contrast with 3.8 percent 
of unions and 3.1 percent of managers 
reporting strikes in renewal situations). 

While we do not know the exact dura- 
tion of strikes, a fairly high percentage 
of the strikes were resolved within 30 
days of contract expiration. Among 
union respondents, strikes occurred in 
2.9 percent of all settlements that were 
within 30 days of contract expiration. 
This compares with strikes erupting in 
3.2 percent of settlements that occurred 


more than 30 days after contract expira- 
tion. The pattern is similar among man- 
agers, with 1.7 percent of agreements 
within 30 days of expiration involving a 
strike and 2.9 percent of settlements af- 
ter 30 days involving a strike. 

These data indicate that from one- 
quarter to one-third of negotiations con- 
tinue more than a month past the con- 
tract expiration without a strike. These 
cross sectional data do not allow us to 
determine whether the uncoupling of 
contract deadlines and settlements is a 
new development. However, a study, 
using the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
sample of bargaining units with 1,000 or 
more employees, reported a 13-percent 
rise in the number of negotiations settled 
past the contract expiration date in the 
1980s (from that in the 1970s), and that 
23 percent of the negotiations are settled 
more than 1 month after the contract ex- 
piration date without engaging in a 
strike.° Still another recent study, involv- 
ing data from the central Michigan re- 
gion during the 1987-91 period, found 
that 55 percent of negotiations lasted 
longer than 30 days past the contract ex- 
piration date.!° Thus, whether or not 
these delays are a recent development, 
the three studies suggest they are rela- 
tively frequent occurrences during the 
collective bargaining process. 


Threats and use of replacement work- 
ers. The threat and use of replacement 
workers has been an important, contro- 
versial issue among practitioners, pol- 
icymakers, and academia. Employers 
view replacement workers as a necessary 
workforce that will maintain business 
operations during a labor stoppage; 
unions and their members perceive re- 
placement workers as a fundamental vio- 
lation of a presumed social contract in 
the workplace. 

In assessing the role of striker replace- 
ments in the bargaining process (like the 
role of the strike itself), it is important to 
consider both the threat and the actual 
use of replacements in negotiations and 
during a work stoppage. Union respon- 
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dents may be slightly more likely to per- 
ceive a threat of replacement workers 
than are management. Far more impor- 
tant, however, the data point to a con- 
trast between first-contracts and contract 
renewal negotiations, as shown in the 
following tabulation (in percent): 


Union Management 


Threats: 
First contracts ......... 14.3 12.9 
Renewal contracts... 14.6 10.6 
Use of replacement 
workers (if 
threatened): 
First contracts ....... 28.6 25.0 
Renewal contracts. 4.2 14.9 
Threat of strikes: 
First contracts....... 4.1 2.9 
Renewal contracts. 12.6 4.1 


Approximately 14 percent of union 
respondents perceive that contract re- 
newals involve the threatened use of re- 
placement workers and about 13 percent 
of managers report such threats. The 
pattern is similar in first-contract situa- 
tions, with 15 percent of union respon- 
dents reporting such threats and 11 per- 
cent of managers doing so. 

While the threat to use replacement 
workers is similar in first contract and 
renewal situations, the actual use of re- 
placement workers in first contracts is 
substantially higher. In first-contract situ- 
ations in which the use of replacement 
workers is threatened, union respon- 
dents reported the actual use of replace- 
ment workers in approximately 29 per- 
cent of the negotiations. This contrasts 
with only about 4 percent of the cases 
reported by union respondents in re- 
newal negotiations. For management re- 
spondents, the contrast was in the same 
direction, but not as strong: nearly 15 
percent reported use of replacement 
workers in renewal situations, and 25 
percent reported such use in first-con- 
tract negotiations. 

The data in the above tabulation indi- 
cate that the threat of replacement work- 
ers is at least twice as likely and possibly 
as much as 7 times as likely to be carried 
out in first-contract negotiations than in 


renewal negotiations. This suggests that 
these negotiations operate in a much 
more adversarial and volatile context. 
Note as well that the threat of a strike is 
much less likely in a first-contract situa- 
tion. As a result, we conclude that first- 
contract negotiations are more likely to 
be conducted under the shadow of very 
serious management threats and the risk 
of at least some of the threats being car- 
ried out is substantially higher. 


Threats to close or move. While the 
threat to use replacement workers has 
been a key source of debate, it is not the 
only threat that employers use in nego- 
tiations. Management threats to close a 
facility or to move to a nonunion opera- 
tion are similarly controversial. Among 
the union respondents, 7.9 percent re- 
port that threats of plant closing heavily 
influenced negotiations, compared with 
5.0 percent of managers who responded. 
(An additional 17.5 percent of union re- 
spondents and 5.7 percent of managers 
report that such a threat moderately in- 
fluenced negotiations.) This means that 
1 in 4 union negotiators sees some de- 
gree of threat along these lines, while 
only 1 in 10 managers reports making 
such a threat or implying that such a 
threat exists. 

When it comes to threats to move to a 
nonunion location, 3.6 percent of union 
respondents reported that such a threat 
heavily influenced negotiations, and an 
additional 7.7 percent reported that this 
threat moderately influenced negotia- 
tions. Among employers, just 1.1 percent 
reported the threat to move to a non- 
union location as a heavy influence and 
an additional 3.9 percent reported a mod- 
erate influence. Thus, the threat to close 
a plant is more common than the threat 
to move to a nonunion location, and 
union representatives are more likely than 
employers to perceive that such threats 
are being made. 

If first-contract and renewal negotia- 
tions are compared, we see again that 
first-contract negotiations are more likely 
to operate in the shadow of plant-clos- 
ing threats. Among union respondents, 
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47.0 percent reported a heavy (or moder- 
ate) influence of such threats in first-con- 
tract negotiations, compared with 25.0 
percent in renewal situations. Among 
managers, 15.9 percent reported threats 
of plant closings in first-contract nego- 
tiations as having a heavy (or moderate) 
influence, while only 8.7 percent reported 
this threat in renewal negotiations. 

By contrast, the threat to move to a 
nonunion location is a less likely factor 
in first-contract negotiations than in re- 
newal negotiations. Only 6.3 percent of 
union respondents reported that this 
threat had a heavy or moderate influence 
on negotiations in first-contract situa- 
tions; 12.7 percent reported the same 
degree of impact in renewal negotiations. 
Among managers, this threat was not a 
factor in any of the first-contract nego- 
tiations, but it was reported in 5.9 per- 
cent of the renewal negotiations. 

The above findings suggest that man- 
agement threats are clearly a part of the 
current collective bargaining landscape, 
but variation exists in the situations for 
which these threats are utilized. Among 
those negotiations in which both parties 
reported the threatened use of replace- 
ment workers, none featured either a 
threatened plant closing or a threatened 
move to a nonunion location. Also, first- 
contract negotiations involve distinct 
patterns of management threats. Com- 
pared to renewal negotiations, first con- 
tract negotiations are more likely to in- 
volve threats to use replacement workers 
or to close the plant and less likely to 
involve a threat to move to a nonunion 
location. 


Experience with interest- 
based bargaining 


So far, the analysis has focused on union 
and management threats, but the U.S. 
collective bargaining landscape is not 
dominated solely by power dynamics. A 
number of high profile negotiations have 
featured various forms of formal prob- 
lem solving and collaboration. Confer- 
ences and seminars offering training in 
innovative, integrative approaches to 


collective bargaining have become very 
popular. 

A number of specific agreements 
demonstrate new approaches to bargain- 
ing. In 1998, for example, all of the major 
health care facilities in the Minneapolis 
area used a problem-solving approach 
to bargaining with the nurses to reach 
an agreement on critical issues involv- 
ing staffing and professional develop- 
ment. Similarly, a multi-employer consor- 
tium of San Francisco hotels and their 
unions used an interest-based bargain- 
ing approach to address key issues re- 
garding customer satisfaction, staffing, 
and pay. American Eagle (the commuter 
subsidiary of American Airlines) and the 
Air Lines Pilots Association (represent- 
ing the pilots) used a problem-solving 
approach to hammer out a 15-year agree- 
ment that tackled complex issues about 
career paths for pilots and labor peace 
for the employer. At a James River facil- 
ity in Naheola, Alabama, the interest- 
based bargaining process has enabled 
the parties to effectively implement a 
team-based work system. 

The examples of innovative bargain- 
ing approaches are important, but it is 
also useful to know how widespread 
these approaches are in bargaining situ- 
ations. Are these examples the leading 
edge of institutional innovation or are 
they isolated special cases? In an attempt 
to answer this question, the survey 
asked respondents whether they were 
familiar with negotiation that is “‘inter- 
est-based bargaining,” which is some- 
times referred to as “win-win” or “‘mu- 


round of bargaining 


[Weighted data in percent] 


[Table 2. | Union and management ratings of traditional 
and interested-based bargaining, 1993-96 


tual gains negotiating” (the quotes indi- 
cate the specific terms used in the sur- 
vey questionnaire). 


Perceptions of innovative bargaining. 
Both union respondents and manage- 
ment respondents report an awareness 
of interest-based bargaining techniques, 
as shown in the following (in percent): 


Union Management 


Aware of interest- 


based bargaining ...... 76.1 61.9 


based bargaining ...... 47.3 
Prefer interest- 

based bargaining 

(among those who 

report having 

previously used it).. 55.8 


80.1 

Among the subset of the sample who 
are aware of these new approaches, a 
strong majority report having used them 
(62.7 percent of union respondents and 
57.5 percent of managers). 

Awareness and reported use of inter- 
est-based bargaining scored high among 
union and management respondents, but 
a smaller percentage reported it as their 
preferred method. In fact, even though 
awareness and use are higher among 
union respondents, an even higher pro- 
portion of managers report a preference 
for this approach. Among those respon- 
dents who report having used the inter- 
est-based bargaining approach, 55.8 per- 
cent of union respondents and 80.1 
percent of managers report a prefer- 
ence for it. Given this sharp contrast in 
preferences among 
negotiators who re- 
port experience with 
interest-based bar- 
gaining, it suggests 


Traditional Interest-based “ 
that some adjust- 
Rating bargaining bargaining j F J é 
ment in practice will 


be required before 
there can be broad 
acceptance of this 
approach. , 
Table 2 compares 
ratings of interest- 


based bargaining with those of traditional 
bargaining among respondents who 
were aware of interest-based bargaining. 
For union respondents, a combined to- 
tal of 31.1 percent rated it as “excellent” 
and “very good,” compared with a com- 
bined total of 40.3 percent for the man- 
agers. By contrast, 37.8 percent of union 
respondents rated traditional bargaining 
as “excellent” and “very good,” while 
only 22.4 percent of managers rated tra- 
ditional bargaining in these ways. These 
findings suggest a bipolar landscape in 
which negotiator preferences cluster 
around either traditional or interest- 
based bargaining approaches. In fact, 
the ratings of the two processes are sig- 
nificantly different for both union and 
management respondents (above the 
0.001 level for two-sided Pearson Chi- 
Square test). Among union leaders, only 
0.4 percent gave “excellent” ratings to 
both processes and just 10.3 percent 
rated both processes as “very good.” 
Similarly, among managers, none rated 
both processes as “excellent” and just 
4.1 percent rated both processes as “very 
good.” 


Relationship after 
settlement 


Overall, 90.3 percent of managers and 
92.6 percent of union respondents re- 
ported reaching agreement in their ne- 
gotiations. Because all of the cases in 
the sample are drawn from closed cases, 
the balance represents plant closings (re- 
locations or firms going out of business), 
union decertifications, or accretion into 
other bargaining units. Among unions 
and managers reaching settlements, 
more than one-third report very coop- 
erative relationships (38.7 percent of 
managers and 35.3 percent of union lead- 
ers). (See table 3.) A slightly larger group 
in each case report somewhat coopera- 
tive relations (44 percent of managers 
and 38 percent of union leaders). Over- 
all, management was significantly more 
likely to view the labor-management re- 
lationship as somewhat or very coopera- 
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Union and management perceptions of their | !mpact of 
bargaining relationship, 1993-96 round of strikes 
bargaining 
[Weighted data in percent] As mentioned earlier, 
strikes are more likely 
Relationship Union Management to occur during first- 
: contract negotiations 
Relations: = 
Very COOperative oeescceseceunee 35.2 38.7 than during contract 
Somewhat cooperative 38.8 44.0 renewal negotiations. 
Somewhat adversarial 17.1 Ue : 
Very adversarial ..........:-s:s0+0 5.5 4.0 Furthermore, the like- 
lihood of reaching 
Nature of change: : 
IMPFOVING vosesssssesseeessseeesseeen 29.2 28.7 agreementis reduced 
Staying the same a 64.2 62.4 when both first-con- 
Getting WOrSE .........::.:ccecceseeeees 6.6 8.9 tract negotiations aiid 
Pace of change: strikes are involved. 
Very ey, LENE, 3 8.2 5.7 Specifically, among 
ei. union respondents, 
final agreements were 
notreached in 5.8 per- 
cent of renewal nego- 


tive after settlements were made. At the 
other extreme, 4.0 percent of managers 
and 5.5 percent of union leaders report 
very adversarial relations, while an addi- 
tional 11.2 percent of managers and 17.1 
percent of union leaders report some- 
what adversarial relations. 

Slightly less than one-third of the re- 
spondents (28.7 percent management 
and 29.2 percent union) indicated that 
the relations between them were improv- 
ing, while nearly two-thirds of the re- 
spondents (62.4 percent management 
and 64.2 percent union) reported that 
their relationship was not changing. A 
much smaller share of respondents (7.9 
percent of managers and 5.8 percent of 
union leaders) perceived things as get- 
ting worse. 

However, among those reporting 
change, a majority of union (58.6 percent) 
and management (66.4 percent) repre- 
sentatives reported that the rate of 
change was slow and very slow. Thus, 
despite the pressures on collective bar- 
gaining, the majority of labor and man- 
agement representatives report that their 
relationships are not changing and, 
among those who do report change, the 
majority indicate that the pace of change 
is slow. 


tiations. By contrast, 28.6 percent of first 
contracts did not end in an agreement. 
Among managers, the pattern is the same, 
with 7.7 percent of renewal negotiations 
notreaching agreement and 21.4 percent 
of first-contract negotiations ending with- 
out an agreement.'' This suggests that 
approximately 1 in 4 first-contract nego- 
tiation will not end in an agreement—a 
troubling situation for proponents of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The impact of strikes is even bleaker 
for parties just beginning collective bar- 
gaining relationships, as indicated in the 
following tabulation of contract success 
rates: 


Union Management 


Agreement without 
a strike: 
Contract renewal 96.7 93.8 
First contract ..... F/G 85.5 
Agreement with a 
strike: 
Contract renewal 72.0 55.0 
First contract ..... 66.7 25.0 


Overall, there were a small number of 
strikes, so these data need to be treated 
with caution. For example, there were 
three strikes reported by union respon- 
dents in first-contract situations and only 
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two ended in agreements (hence the 66.7 
percent success rate). Similarly, there 
were eight strikes reported by manage- 
ment respondents and only two ended 
in agreements (hence the 25.0 percent 
success rate). Even in renewal situations, 
however, we still see that only 72 per- 
cent of union leaders report negotiations 
involving strikes that also conclude with 
an agreement and even fewer agreements 
(55 percent) are reported by managers. 
We conclude that there is a strong nega- 
tive impact of strikes on the likelihood of 
reaching agreement and that this effect 
is further exacerbated during first-con- 
tract negotiations. 


Collective bargaining at the 
crossroads 


The data provided in this report provide 
a picture of the pressures, issues, and 
results dominating collective bargaining 
in the United States today. The results 
suggest that a rekindling of discussions 
is necessary, at policy and practitioner 
levels, about the future of collective bar- 
gaining as an institution. Although the 
cross-sectional nature of the data make 
it inappropriate to infer trends, the re- 
sults paint a sufficiently clear picture to 
warrant further discussion. 

While strike threats by labor have 
long been a feature of collective bargain- 
ing, the data suggest that management 
threats regarding replacement workers 
and plant closings are now a key part of 
the collective bargaining landscape. 
Awareness of innovative approaches to 
bargaining is high, but preferences dif- 
fer sharply between labor and manage- 
ment along these lines. The nature of 
bargaining over first contracts is particu- 
larly troubling. Almost one-quarter of 
these negotiations do not produce an 
agreement. In general, and especially in 
these first-contract situations, the data 
show that strikes and use of replacement 
workers are extremely volatile tactics that 
increase the likelihood that no agreement 
will be reached. Those parties who do 


reach an agreement are likely to start off 
with highly adversarial relationships. 
This does not bode well for the future of 
collective bargaining. 

Throughout the data, significant dis- 
parities are apparent between labor and 
management perceptions. For example, 


Footnotes 


union leaders perceive more pressures 
in bargaining on a wider array of issues 
and are less enthusiastic about interest- 
based bargaining than are employers. 
Can we expect an institution to innovate 
and revitalize itself in the face of such 
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The Law at Work 


Americans with Disabilities 
Act 


Passed in 1990, the Americans with Dis- 
abilities Act (ADA) prohibits discrimination 
against disabled individuals in employ- 
ment in public services, telecommunica- 
tions, and other areas.! Title 1 of the Act, 
covering employment, prohibits employ- 
ers from discriminating against an indi- 
vidual with a disability in regard to job 
application procedures; the hiring, ad- 
vancement, or discharge of employees; 
employee compensation; job training; 
and other terms, conditions, and privi- 
leges of employment.” 

The apa defines a “disabled” person 
as someone who has “a physical or men- 
tal impairment which substantially lim- 
its one or more major life activities.”? 
Since the ADA was passed, courts have 
struggled with determining which im- 
pairments fall under this classification. 
In 1998, the Supreme Court addressed 
the question of when, during the progres- 
sion of AIDS, a person becomes covered 
by the apa. In Bragdon v. Abbott,’ ina 
5—4 decision, the Court held that people 
who are infected with utv, the virus that 
causes AIDS, are protected from discrimi- 
nation under the apa even if they have 
no Alps-related symptoms. 

Sidney Abbott visited Randon 
Bragdon, a dentist in the small Maine 
town of Bangor, in September 1994. 
Bragdon conducted a routine examina- 
tion and discovered a cavity on Abbott’s 
back lower tooth. Bragdon then refused 
to fill Abbott’s cavity at his office, be- 
cause Abbott had noted on a registra- 
tion form that she was HIV positive. 
Bragdon offered to conduct the proce- 
dure at a local hospital where additional 
precautions could be taken, at no addi- 


“The Law at Work” is prepared by Charles J. Muhl 
of the Office of Publications and Special Studies, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and is largely based 
on information from secondary sources. 
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tional charge. However, Abbott refused 
and filed suit. Abbott’s visit to Bragdon’s 
office was part of an intentional cam- 
paign to target physicians, dentists, and 
other medical practitioners nationwide 
who refuse to provide routine treatment to 
AIDS patients. In the past, the dentist had 
repeatedly stated at public conferences that 
he felt that special measures needed to be 
taken in dealing with u1v patients. 

The Court agreed with Abbott that HIv 
infection is a disability under the abA— 
that is, a physical impairment that sub- 
stantially limits one or more major life 
activities—even though Abbott’s condi- 
tion had not progressed to a stage where 
she was showing physical symptoms. In 
support of its decision to classify HIv as 
a physical impairment, the Court rea- 
soned that the virus causes immediate 
abnormalities in a person’s blood and a 
continuous reduction in a person’s white 
blood cell count. Thus, Hiv infection is 
regarded as a “physiological disorder 
with an immediate, constant, and detri- 
mental effect on the hemic and lymphatic 
systems.”° The Court identified Abbott’s 
ability to reproduce and bear children 
as the “major life activity” that the Hiv 
infection substantially limits. That catego- 
rization was supported by the possible 
transmission of HIV to a male partner, as 
well as to the child during gestation and 
childbirth, if Abbott were to attempt to 
conceive. 

The apa does state that a person can 
be denied treatment if he or she poses a 
significant risk to the health and safety 
of others. Bragdon argued to the Court 
that Abbott posed such a risk, and he 
noted that he offered a similar, but safer, 
alternative to her at no extra charge. The 
Supreme Court stated that the standard 
for ascertaining whether a person poses 
a “significant risk” should be determined 
from the “standpoint of the health care 
professional who refuses treatment or ac- 
commodation, and the risk assessment 


is based on the medical or other objec- 
tive, scientific evidence available to him 
and his profession, not simply on his 
good-faith belief that a significant risk 
existed.”” 

The Court ruled that the first circuit 
court of appeals did not rely on suffi- 
cient material on the record when it de- 
termined that filling a cavity did not pose 
a significant threat of having the virus 
transmitted to Bragdon. The Court also 
ruled that the first circuit may have mis- 
takenly relied on the 1993 dentistry 
guidelines from the Centers for Disease 
Control, which do not assess the level 
of transmission of risk from filling a cav- 
ity, as well as the 1991 American Den- 
tal Association policy on HIv, which was 
the work of a professional organization 
and not a public health authority. Thus, 
the first circuit’s decision was vacated and 
remanded for additional proceedings to de- 
termine whether filling a cavity poses a sig- 
nificant risk of transmission of HIV under 
the Court’s enunciated standard. 

The ruling in this case is significant, 
because it further clarifies the definitions 
of “impairment” and “major life activi- 
ties” under the Apa and sets a standard for 
the determination of “significant risk.” The 
definitions and the standard may be ap- 
plied by courts in addressing other dis- 
eases and handicaps in addition to alDs. 


Constitutional protection for 
“at-will” employees? 


The Supreme Court will soon decide 
whether “at-will” employees, who can quit 
or be fired anytime without cause, have a 
constitutionally protected interest in con- 
tinued employment. The question hinges 
on whether an “at-will” employee’s dis- 
charge constitutes an actual legal injury. 
In Haddle v. Garrison, the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the Eleventh Circuit held that 
an at-will employee who was fired could 


not proceed with a claim to the effect that 
the owner of the home health care com- 
pany for which he worked discharged him 
in retaliation for his cooperation with a 
criminal investigation into alleged medi- 
care fraud by the company. 

Michael Haddle was a manager with 
Healthmaster, Inc., a company that pro- 
vided health care to many people cov- 
ered by medicare. A significant portion 
of the company’s revenues were ob- 
tained through medicare reimbursement. 
The Federal Government began investi- 
gating Healthmaster in 1994, and the 
company owner and president, Jeannette 
Garrison, and other company officials 
were indicted in March 1995 for medi- 
care fraud. Haddle cooperated in the in- 
vestigation and was scheduled to appear 
before a grand jury, although he never 
in fact testified against Garrison. Later, 
a trustee was appointed by a bankruptcy 
court to run Healthmaster without 
Garrison’s involvement. According to 
Haddle, the trustee fired him on 
Garrison’s direction. Haddle alleged that 
Garrison wished to fire him in retalia- 
tion for his threatening to testify against 
her and other company officials. 

Under the U. S. Code, Section 
1985(2) of Title 42 enables people to sue 
for injuries caused when “two or more 
persons. . . conspire to deter, by force, 
intimidation, or threat, any party or wit- 
ness in any court of the United States 
from attending such court, or from testi- 
fying to any matter pending therein, 
freely, fully, and truthfully, or to injure 
such party or witness in his person or 
property on account of his having so at- 
tended or testified.” The eleventh circuit 
ruled that Haddle had not suffered any 
“injury” as specified in Section 1985(2), 
and therefore, his suit was dismissed for 
failure to state a claim. Citing its earlier 
decision in Morast v. Lance,’ the Ap- 
peals Court ruled that at-will employees 
have no constitutionally protected inter- 
est in continued employment. 

Federal appeals courts are split on 
this question. The ninth circuit'® already 
ruled that, under Section 1985(2), an at- 
will employee can sue after losing a job, 


while another decision in the first cir- 
cuit supports the same holding, although 
the case was not directly on the point.!! 

The Supreme Court’s decision will be 
reported in a later column. 


Temporary workers: 
masquerading full-timers? 


The trend of American employers to in- 
creasingly use leased or temporary work- 
ers has been explained by some as a re- 
sult of the employers’ desire not to have 
to pay for costly benefits typically af- 
forded full-time workers. Workers have 
been challenging this trend by asking 
courts to step in and require employers 
to provide benefits in cases where the 
employee acts as a full-time worker of 
the company, but is not formally recog- 
nized as such. 

Microsoft Corporation has been us- 
ing what the company called “independ- 
ent contractors” at its headquarters in 
Washington State since 1987. These 
workers were not permitted to partici- 
pate in the company’s 401 (k) retirement 
savings plan or in the employee stock 
ownership plan. The U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Ninth Circuit held that 
Microsoft’s administrator of the 401(k) 
plan acted arbitrarily and capriciously 
in denying plan benefits to certain employ- 
ees, who waived their rights to participate 
in the plan in the mistaken belief that they 
were independent contractors. Further- 
more, that same group of employees was 
entitled to participate in the stock own- 
ership plan, which, when it was created, 
was designed for all employees to partici- 


~pate in. These legal issues were decided 


under the common-law definition of “em- 
ployee,” as provided in Washington State 
law, which controlled in Vizcaino v. 
Microsoft.'? (See “The Law at Work,” 
Monthly Labor Review, October 1997, 
pp. 34-35.) 

Following the ruling in Vizcaino, a 
critical question developed as to which 
independent contractors would be able 
to participate in the class action suit. 
Microsoft contended that the class 


should be limited to temporary workers 
hired between 1987 and 1990, when the 
company hired them directly. Since 
1990, Microsoft has employed such 
workers through temporary help agen- 
cies. On remand, the District Court per- 
mitted all of these employees hired since 
1987 to enter the class. Later, the dis- 
trict judge referred the matter of dam- 
ages in the case to mediation. 

In another, similar case with differ- 
ent results, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Tenth Circuit has ruled that US 
WEST Communications does not have to 
include “leased” employees in its pen- 
sion plans in order to comply with the 
Federal Employee Retirement Income 
Security Act (ERISA). In Bronk v. Moun- 
tain States Telephone and Telegraph, 
Inc., dibla US WEST Communications,'* 
the Court held that a corporation’s pen- 
sion plan must specifically provide for 
the inclusion of such workers, even if 
the “leased” employees meet a State’s 
common-law definition of “employee.” 
Because Congress did not specifically 
provide for leased workers to be in- 
cluded in plans under ErIsA, the Court 
should not step in and do so, reasoned 
Judge Stephen Anderson. 

The employment contract for leased 
workers at US WEST stated that the leasing 
company was the “employer” and that the 
workers were “employees or agents” solely 
of the leasing company. US WEST did not 
keep the workers on their payroll or list 
them on its official service records. 

ERISA provides that no pension plan 
may require an employee to complete 
more than | year of service or wait past 
age 21 to participate in a plan. Further- 
more, ERISA prohibits employers from 
making distinctions based on age or 
length of service. However, the law does 
not prohibit employers from providing 
benefits for some groups of workers 
while excluding others. In contrast, the 
U.S. tax code does not permit such dis- 
parate treatment, specifically stating that 
all employees must be offered the op- 
portunity to participate in a pension plan 
in order for the plan to receive favor- 
able tax treatment. 
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The Law at Work 


Proper denial of religious 
accommodation 


Employers in the ninth circuit (Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, 
Oregon, and Washington) with legitimate 
seniority systems in place to assign shifts 
need not accommodate an employee’s re- 
quest for alternative scheduling for reli- 
gious observance of the Sabbath, provided 
that the seniority system was imple- 
mented without discriminatory intent. 
The Ninth Circuit U.S. Court of Appeals 
ruled in Balint v. Carson City'* that an 
applicant who was not hired because she 
refused to work weekend shifts that in- 
terfered with her religious observance 
could not sustain a claim of religious dis- 
crimination under Title VII of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act. 

Lisette Balint applied for a position 
with the Carson City, Nevada, sheriff’s 
department in 1993. She indicated on a 
job application that she was available for 
work at any time during the week. After 
passing physical, psychological, and 
drug tests, Balint was told she would 
begin work on Friday, Mar. 31, 1995. 
Balint then informed the department that 
she could not work from sundown on Fri- 
days to sundown on Saturdays because, 
as a member of the Worldwide Church 
of God, she was enjoined from work- 
ing during her observance of the Sab- 
bath. Carson City refused to accommo- 
date her schedule to permit her religious 
observance. 

Title VII prohibits employers from 
discriminating against employees on the 
basis of their religion and requires em- 
ployers to accommodate an employee’s 
religious beliefs unless such an accommo- 
dation would impose an “undue hardship” 
on the employer’s business. However, un- 
der an earlier Supreme Court interpre- 
tation of Title VII,'> employers are per- 
mitted to impose different terms and 
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conditions on employment as part of anon- 
discriminatory seniority or merit system. 

Carson City has a long-standing prac- 
tice of scheduling shifts according to a 
bidding system by order of seniority. 
Only one sheriff in the department gets 
both Friday and Saturday off, and trad- 
ing shifts is not permitted between depu- 
ties. Shifts during sundown Friday to 
sundown Saturday are some of the least 
desirable shifts available, due in part to 
the heavy workload at that time. Because 
the seniority system had a viable, non- 
discriminatory motive, the department 
was not required to accommodate 
Balint’s scheduling needs. 

The ninth circuit distinguished this 
case, wherein shifts could not be traded, 
from Opuku-Boateng v. California,'® in 
which an employer refused to accommo- 
date a Seventh-Day Adventist who did 
not want to work on the Sabbath. In 
Opuku-Boateng, trading shifts was per- 
mitted, so the employer’s failure to ac- 
commodate the worker was a violation 
of Title VII. 


Get a haircut 


Four employees of Blockbuster Video 
lost claims that their terminations for re- 
fusing to cut their long hair constituted 
gender bias and retaliation under Title 
VII of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. In 
Harper v. Blockbuster Entertainment 
Corp.,'’ the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the Eleventh Circuit'® ruled that a policy 
requiring male employees, but not fe- 
male employees, to cut their hair did not 
violate Title VII. Prior Federal rulings 
have upheld work rules that dictate dif- 
ferent lengths of hair for males and fe- 
males. The eleventh circuit distinguished 
work rules that relate to the manner in 
which an employer chooses to run a busi- 
ness (for example, grooming policies) 


from those leading to situations in which 
the right to gender equity at work is vio- 
lated (such as when employee health and 
pension plan benefits differ by gender). 
Blockbuster initiated the grooming policy 
in May 1994; later that year, the plaintiffs 
were fired after they objected to the policy 
and refused to comply with it. es 
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Précis 


Waiting for the 
paradigm 


To some, it must seem that they must 
wait forever for economists to decide if 
there has or has not been a structural 
change in the statistical relationships 
within the economy that merits a label 
such as “New Paradigm.” As economic 
Statisticians, we hope that some of the 
wait is due to painstaking consideration 
of a huge mass of relevant data and care- 
ful construction of alternate statistical 
models. For some economists, however, 
the wait is simply a matter of there not 
being enough evidence. 

For example, Margaret K. Burke and 
Michael A. Kouparitsas conclude in the 
October Chicago Fed Letter that “the 
robust performance of the U.S. economy 
has been due to temporary factors that 
have permanently raised the level of U.S. 
production, but have not changed the 
long-run growth rate of the economy.” 
Indeed, both an analysis using trend de- 
composition by unobserved components 
and another using spectral techniques 
suggest to the authors that underlying 
trend growth rates have increased only 
very slowly in the 1990’s and are not any 
higher than they were in the 1980’s. 

Although she approaches the issue 
from a very different perspective, Susan 
C. Lakatos presented similar conclusions 
to a recent meeting of the National 
Association for Business Economics. Her 
presentation, “S&P Earnings, Corporate 
Profits, and Productivity,” reconciled the 
recent above-average price-to-earnings 
ratio of the Standard & Poor’s 500 by 
adjusting their reported earnings to more 
economically meaningful profit esti- 
mates. After that reconciliation, cor- 
porate earnings were well within their 
historical relationship with the profit 
figures in the national income and pro- 
duct accounts and would imply that price 


ratios are much more in line with histori- 
cal averages. Similarly, by an analysis of 
the relationship of the deviation of cur- 
rent quarter output growth from its five- 
term moving average and the growth rate 
of domestic nonfinancial corporate pro- 
ductivity, Lakatos concludes that not only 
is the economy not outperforming history 
in terms of productivity growth, but may 
even be slightly underperforming. 


America’s changing 
well-being 


The Council of Economic Advisors has 
published a 74-page book, Changing 
America: Indicators of Social and 
Economic Well-Being by Race and 
Hispanic Origin, “to document current 
differences in well-being ... and to 
describe how such changes have evolved 
over the past several decades.” Seven 
broad topics—population, education, 
labor markets, economic status, health, 
crime and criminal justice, and housing 
and neighborhood—are sketched in 
charts and talking points. The section on 
the labor markets includes pages on labor 
force participation, unemployment, 
eamings, occupation, and a chart of the 
proportion of youths who are neither 
employed nor in school. 

The last measure is important not only 
for what it says about current activities, 
but for what it indicates for the deve- 
lopment of future earnings power as well. 
While the percentage of young men who 
are neither enrolled in school nor em- 
ployed has not changed much for any of the 
race and ethnic groups, the percentage of 
young women has fallen substantially. The 
most substantial declines have occurred 
among young black women starting in 1991 
and among young Latinas since 1995. For 


both black and Hispanic women, much of: 


the decrease can be accounted for by in- 
creases in school enrollment. 


Why cities are 
important 


Concentrations of economic activity, 
what Professor Michael Porter calls 
“clusters” of inter-related suppliers, 
producers, and consumers, suggest that 
density of economic activity can be ben- 
eficial. The diversity of an urban eco- 
nomy, be it New York, London, or Hong 
Kong, also suggests that these gains can 
cut across a wide variety of activities. 
Kelly Ragan and Bharat Trehan, sur- 
vey some of the theory and empirical 
evidence supporting this view in the 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco’s Economic Letter. 

On the theoretical side, there is the no- 
tion that the productivity of a worker with 
a given amount of human capital or pro- 
ductive skill depends in significant ways 
on the level of human capital present in 
the workers that he or she interacts with. 
Thus, moving a worker from a low-capi- 
tal group to a high-capital group may 
raise the worker’s productivity through 
the mechanism of interaction. Opportu- 
nities for interaction are not uniformly 
distributed in space and are much more 
common at the nodes we call “cities.” 

Empirically, researchers have found 
evidence that doubling a city’s size or 
density is associated with an increase 
of roughly 6 percent in labor produc- 
tivity. The study based on urban den- 
sity in fact found that gains due to em- 
ployment density can explain more than 
half of the labor productivity variation 
among States. This study, report Ragan 
and Bharat, also goes to great length to 
avoid its results being negated by reverse 
causality or weakened by the impact of 
potential intervening variables such as 
education and public capital, and show 
that the results do not reflect the influ- 
ence of market size (a potential alterna- 
tive hypothesis). O 
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Book Reviews 


Countries’ economies 


Determinants of Economic Growth: A 
Cross-Country Empirical Study. By 
Robert J. Barro. Cambridge, MA, The 
MIT Press, 1997, 145 pp. $22.50. 


Why do some countries grow faster than 
others? The International Monetary 
Fund reports a U.S. growth rate of 3.8 
percent in real gross domestic product 
(GDP) in 1997, while its poorer neighbor 
Mexico nearly doubles that at 7 percent. 
Robert J. Barro, economics professor at 
Harvard, explores economic growth and 
prosperity in Determinants of Economic 
Growth: A Cross-Country Empirical 
Study. The book is based on his Lionel 
Robbins Memorial Lectures at the Lon- 
don School of Economics in February 
1996. Barro provides an extensive em- 
pirical examination of approximately 100 
countries from 1965 to 1990. Chapter 
one examines the primary determinants 
of growth; chapter two analyzes the re- 
lation between growth and democracy; 
and chapter three considers the effect of 
inflation on growth. 

The book cover depicting “The Great 
Hall” provides a sneak preview of its 
contents: sophisticated, obscure, and dry. 
The average Joe or even undergraduate 
student of macroeconomics would be 
both baffled and bored by the complex 
statistical analyses and the endless tables 
and graphs. This is not leisure reading. 
The highly educated economist, how- 
ever, has hit a gold mine. Barro consis- 
tently and thoroughly attempts to answer 
the most pressing questions concerning 
economic growth. 

Recent empirical work on economic 
growth has mostly focused on “endog- 
enous” growth theories. Barro, however, 
assumes the older neoclassical model and 
the idea of conditional convergence. 
Conditional convergence predicts that 
poor countries grow faster than rich ones. 
Some studies have used this model, but 
few have such an extensive time series 
across sO many countries. Such com- 
pleteness and dogged dedication to re- 
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gression analysis is what makes Barro’s 
work stand out. 

It is under this framework that Barro 
embarks on chapter one, “Economic 
Growth and Convergence.” This is a 
meaty chapter which illustrates his eco- 
nomical adeptness and mathematical 
prowess, but often lacks clarity in pre- 
sentation. Barro divides chapter one into 
several sections. First, he describes the 
model he uses for his analysis, modify- 
ing the conditional convergence property. 
This modification eliminates the possi- 
bility of poor countries catching up to the 
rich and creating an egalitarian utopia. 
Rather, the rate of growth is determined 
by the relation between a country’s ini- 
tial level of output and its target level of 
output—the target level being deter- 
mined by government policies and house- 
hold behavior. 

Second, Barro conducts an empirical 
examination of growth rates and other 
variables of 114 countries since 1965. 
He discovers that conditional conver- 
gence is confirmed: growth is negatively 
related to initial levels of per capita GDP. 
In addition, he explores means by which 
the growth rate may be enhanced to reach 
the target level. His careful empirical 
examination reveals that for a given level 
of initial output, higher levels of school- 
ing and life expectancy, lower fertility, 
lower government welfare expenditures, 
better maintenance of the rule of law, and 
favorable terms of trade are conducive 
to growth. 

Third, and perhaps most interesting, 
Barro makes growth rate projections 
from 1996-2000, based on his own 
model. In light of recent data, it is in- 
triguing to look at the progress of these 
predictions. Ata quick glance, the pro- 
jections seem reasonable, except for per- 
haps underestimating U.S. economic per- 
formance and overestimating East Asian 
performance. 

Chapter two, “The Interplay between 
Economic and Political Development,” 
compensates for the lack of clarity in the 
previous chapter. The prose seems less 
fragmented and the content more novel. 
Barro explores the relation of growth and 


democracy from both directions of cau- 
sation. The effect of democracy on 
growth emerges as a noncritical deter- 
minant of growth. He suggests only that 
some democracy might be good for 
growth, and too much democracy bad for 
growth due to possible pressures for so- 
cial programs and income redistribution. 
Most of Barro’s work focuses on the re- 
verse direction of causation: the effect 
of growth on democracy. His research 
confirms the Lipset hypothesis, which 
predicts that increases in prosperity tend 
to promote a gradual rise in democracy. 
That is, nondemocractic countries which 
experience some economic development 
eventually tend to become more demo- 
cratic, such as Chile under Pinochet. 
Conversely, the introduction of democ- 
racy to countries with low levels of eco- 
nomic development is largely unsustain- 
able, such as in African countries in the 
early 1960s. 

Barro runs endless regressions ana- 
lyzing the effect of various factors on 
democracy. The standard of living (real 
per capita GDP, life expectancy, and edu- 
cational attainment) emerges as the most 
highly explanatory variable for democ- 
racy. Other regressions of interest in- 
volve colonial history, religion, inequal- 
ity, and others. As Barro himself men- 
tions, these variables merit further atten- 
tion. 

Chapter three turns to “Inflation and 
Growth.” Monetary officials increas- 
ingly aim for low levels of inflation. Just 
how necessary is it for developing coun- 
tries to emulate the single-digit inflation 
of the United States? The results of 
Barro’s study show that the effect of in- 
flation on growth is significantly nega- 
tive: the higher the inflation, the lower 
the growth. Bad news, right? Not ex- 
actly, says Barro. “An increase in the 
average inflation rate by 10 percentage 
points per year is estimated to lower the 
growth rate of real per capita GDP on 
impact by 0.3 to 0.4 percentage points 
per year.” In other words, low to moder- 
ate inflation does not affect GDP as dras- 
tically as often assumed. However, low 
to moderate inflation over a long time 


period or high inflation in general can 
be extremely detrimental to an economy. 
For those who decipher its contents, 
Determinants of Economic Growth pro- 
vides excellent insight into global devel- 
opment, democracy, and inflation. Barro’s 
literature on conditional convergence 
could even explain why a wealthy country 
such as the United States grows more 
slowly than a less privileged country such 
as Mexico: the higher the initial output, 
the slower the growth. This is just one of 
many answers uncovered in this finely- 
tuned, cross-country empirical study. 


—Jennifer Tikka 
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Unions in a global world 


Workers in a Lean World: Unions in the 
International Economy. By Kim 
Moody. New York, Verso Publishing, 
1997, 342 pp. $20. 


Like an earlier volume by Kim Moody, 
An Injury to All (Verso, 1988), the book 
reviewed here has a twofold purpose. It 
analyzes the economic and workplace 
changes that are confronting workers and 
their organization changes such as se- 
vere downsizing; the threat (and reality) 
of plant relocation; two-tiered compen- 
sation systems; and job insecurity. They 
are driven, Moody writes, by “the race 
to the bottom” spurred by global com- 
petition. How should workers deal with 
these developments? Moody argues for 
a broad-based, democratic response, 
framed by what he terms social-move- 
ment unionism, exemplified by the rise 
of industrial unions (the CIO) during the 
1930s. 

An unabashed Marxist, Moody has 
always insisted that workers embody a 
social class, “defined by its relationship 
to, dependence on, and opposition to the 
capitalist class which employs the active 
workers in its ranks.” He has also held, 
and this is the rationale that underlies 


his writings, that “the working class re- 
mains the central agency of progressive 
political and social change,” and that its 
self-activity and its resistance to the usur- 
pation of its leadership by trade union 
bureaucracies are essential to its func- 
tion as a force for democracy. 

Moody devotes half of his book to 
analyzing the globalization of the capi- 
talist system, the transformation of the 
workplace, and the diffusion of neoliberal 
and cognate ideologies. He addresses 
these matters as part of his conviction 
that labor’s response to them cannot be 
adequate without thoroughly under- 
standing them. His contribution to such 
understanding is detailed and very well 
informed. However, he virtually ignores 
the macroeconomic and monetary poli- 
cies which over the past 15-20 years 
have assigned priority to fighting infla- 
tion, and have subordinated employment 
policy to this fight. 

Despite that omission, Moody effec- 
tively argues the shift in the balance of 
bargaining power from labor to capital 
since the early 1970s, owing in large part 
to restructuring, the pressures of trade 
liberalization, and the weakening of “so- 
cial Europe,” that is, the gradual erosion 
of welfare-state programs in the indus- 
trial countries. It remains, however, that 
this erosion has been in part at least at- 
tributable to the high unemployment and 
the budgetary problems it has created. 

Following the two-fold purpose of his 
book, Moody discusses essentially two 
categories of changes concerted worker 
action must face: one, the globalization 
of the capitalist system; the other, the oc- 
cupational and demographic fragmenta- 
tion of workers as a class and the ten- 
sions engendered by the international- 
izing of the division of labor. 

Some of the changes under the first 
category have been mentioned. Not all 
of them can be readily linked to global- 
ization (although globalization has 
emerged as perhaps the major force in 
capital’s expansionary drive). The re- 
structuring of production, as Moody 
views it (citing authoritative sources), is 
in large measure concerned with value- 


added labor and reducing non-value- 
added activities to the extent feasible. 
It entails, for example, flexibility in 
worker assignment; the employment of 
contingent workers often lacking the en- 
titlements of “core” workers; just-in- 
time availability of materials and parts; 
outsourcing and, at times, the substitu- 
tion of cheaper labor for expensive in- 
house technology; and a rigorous watch 
to forestall excess capacity. Although 
workplace restructuring has tended to 
increase the vulnerability of industry to 
worker protest actions, job insecurity 
(documented by a survey published in 
the February 1997 Economic Report of 
the President) has tended to impede 
them. Workplace restructuring, addition- 
ally, has resulted in severe job losses, 
thus diminishing union membership. 
Moreover, since the late 1970s and early 
1980s, the weakening of unions’ bar- 
gaining power manifested itself by con- 
cessions regarding wages and benefits, 
seniority rules, and the breakdown of 
pattern bargaining (which sought to 
eliminate competition among workers 
and plants within the same industry). 
Moody has reported extensively on these 
matters in his earlier work (which includes 
a sharp critique of “business unionism” 
as well). In his judgment, however, there 
has been a resurgence of worker militancy 
in the 1990s, and he has saluted the new 
AFL-CIO leadership, if with reservations 
concerning the apparent persistence of 
“business unionism.” 

Central to Moody’s book is his idea 
of social-movement unionism. This his 
conception presumes, as he puts it, that 
all workers who can be organized, 
should be organized; that unions reach 
out to all working people in given com- 
munities, whether they are organized or 
not; and that the movement reach across 
borders. Moody, no sectarian dreamer, 
skillfully marshals arguments and evi- 
dence defending the feasibility of such 
a movement. Finally, however, it is the 
vision and political will of working class 
activists and leaders that would count in 
bringing it about. 

Among the impediments would be the 
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fragmentation of the working class, al- 
ready noted. There are racial divisions, 
perceived differences in status between 
higher and lower skilled workers, and 
many other factors. Moody dismisses 
them as having always prevailed; a 
“golden age” of the unity of the work- 
ing class, he says, never existed. The 
“recomposition” of the working class 
occurs time and again as the necessity 
of coping with competition in labor mar- 
kets by means of organizing asserts it- 
self. He cites the (partial) decasualization 
of janitorial work in some major cities, 
the (partial) unionization of farm labor- 
ers, and the interracial and inter-ethnic 
trade union work among teamsters, as 
bearing upon his argument. 

He agrees that changing enterprise 
structures and advancing technology 
also create divisions among workers, but 
holds that this has been the case histori- 
cally without preventing unionization. 
However, he carefully qualifies the rel- 
evant arguments at various points in his 
book; the racial, ethnic, and gender rifts 
among workers intensify “the crisis of 
the working class,” and complicate the 
task of organizing. 

Moody urges far more extensive 
cross-border engagement of American 
and European unions than is currently 
undertaken. To be sure, he is supportive 
of the international solidarity efforts 
which especially the (new) AFL-CIO lead- 
ership has been making. But these ef- 
forts, inadequate to begin with, must in- 
volve more than the union leadership. 
In line with his advocacy of international 
social-movement unionism, they must 
involve rank-and-file workers as well. 
“The vision appropriate to the era of glo- 
balization is social-movement union- 
ism,” he asserts. 

And this idea, he writes, “prefigures 
a deeper socialist politics.” In the 150- 
year old tradition which infuses his 
thinking, he views socialism as spring- 
ing entirely from the self-activity and the 
democratic urge of the broad mass of 
working people. In this tradition, the so- 
cialist idea is held to be embryonic in 
all working class struggles, no matter 


how basic the demands on which they 
base. Yet, there are qualifications. Work- 
ers remain profoundly dependent upon 
the employment which capitalism gen- 
erates. The mutual dependence of capi- 
tal and labor remains the most salient 
social relationship of our epoch. This 
does not necessarily mean that capital 
will remain politically as dominant as it 
has evidently been over the past quarter 
century. “The level of active working 
class organization on a world scale is 
greater” now than it was at the begin- 
ning of the “conservative ascendance” 
in the early 1970s. “There is the poten- 
tial for the balance of forces to shift once 
again, this time in favor of the working 
class.” Like the rise of industrial union- 
ism, however, which Moody upholds as 
a paradigm of social-movement union- 
ism, that potential requires the support 
of a favorable political environment to 
be realized. This necessity, it seems, es- 
capes Moody’s purview. 


—Horst Brand 
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Pension issues 


Positioning Pensions for the Twenty-first 
Century. Edited by Michael S. Gor- 
don, Olivia S. Mitchell, and Marc M. 
Twinney. Philadelphia, University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1997, 247 pp. 
$40. 


A major issue for the next century is how 
the retirement system will be able to sup- 
port the influx of “baby-boomers” into 
old age. The number of the aged will soon 
explode, as the “baby-boomers” reach re- 
tirement age. These retirees will also live 
longer. In 1900, the life expectancy of 
someone born in the United States was 
49; today it is 76. Positioning Pensions 
for the Twenty-first Century is a collec- 
tion of papers published by the Pension 
Research Council of the Wharton School, 
that brings together the work of econo- 
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mists, corporate and labor specialists, ac- 
tuaries, and a U.S. congressman to ex- 
amine the retirement system arena. 

The papers in the first of three sec- 
tions of the book track recent develop- 
ments in defined benefit and defined con- 
tribution plans, and highlight differences 
in funding and risks. Defined benefit 
plans obligate employers to pay retirees 
an annuity at retirement, based on a for- 
mula specified in the plan. In contrast, 
defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer contribu- 
tions to the plan, but not actual benefits 
to be paid upon retirement. In addition 
to providing a primer on pension terms, 
the implications of various forms of pen- 
sion plans, including hybrid plans, are 
described. Such plans have characteris- 
tics of both defined benefit and defined 
contribution plans. Other papers in this 
section explore asset allocation within 
defined contribution plans by various so- 
cioeconomic factors, including age, sex, 
and pay level, and offer some evidence 
that women are more conservative inves- 
tors than men. 

Building on the foundation set by the 
previous papers, the second section deals 
with emerging pension issues. The pa- 
per on “Funding of Defined Benefit Pen- 
sion Plans” provides a clear, cogent re- 
view of the evolution of legal regulation 
of funding, from the Employee Retire- 
ment Income Security Act (ERISA) to the 
1994 Retirement Protection Act, and 
summarizes accounting standards regard- 
ing funding as well as their relationship 
to Internal Revenue Service (IRS) regu- 
lations. The other three papers in this 
section deal with the role of pension trust- 
ees in the governance of the companies 
in which they invest, investment practices 
of State and local retirement plans, and 
pension plan managerial efficiency. 

The last section opens with a summary 
of the work of a national Academy of 
Sciences panel study of retirement in- 
come modeling efforts. The panel calls 
for the development of more open, policy- 
relevant, pension models and for data 
sharing between government agencies to 
facilitate the development of a retirement 


income model. The need to ensure the 
confidentiality of information on indi- 
vidual retirement income and behavior 
is noted; but how this is to be accom- 
plished is not explored. The next paper 
describes choices that need to be made 
to resolve problems of the forecasted 
Social Security insolvency and con- 
cluded that the more savings that can be 
initiated, the less need there will be for 
cuts. The volume concludes with the rec- 
ommendation by U.S. Representative 
John E. Porter to convert a portion of 
Social Security payroll tax to individual 
person accounts. 

For the most part, the papers provide 
clearly written and well thought out dis- 
cussions of a variety of retirement income 
concerns. Unfortunately, the quality of 
the papers is uneven. For example, while 
the growth of defined benefit plans has 
been well documented by many differ- 
ent data series, the references to the De- 
partment of Labor report on the number 
of defined contribution plans and num- 
ber of participants overstates the growth 
of these plans and ignores the cited re- 
port indications of double counting of 
workers who participate in more than one 
defined contribution plan. Overall, how- 
ever, this volume makes a positive con- 
tribution to the study of retirement in- 
come issues. 

—Harriet G. Weinstein 
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Status of welfare reform 
Lessons for Welfare Reform: An Analysis 


of the AFDC Caseload and Past Wel- 


fare-to-Work Programs. By Dave M. 
O’Neill and June Ellenoff O’ Neill. 
Kalamazoo, MI, W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1997, 131 
pp. $22, cloth; $12, paper. 


The place of women in the U. S. la- 
bor market, their earnings level, the ac- 
ceptance of undocumented women in the 
country, and external economic events— 


such as recessions—have all had a re- 
markable impact on this country’s wel- 
fare program. 

This country’s welfare system was 
born in 1930, out of what was seen as 
the need to protect families that had lost 
their breadwinner. Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC), the Nation’s 
largest program of cash assistance to needy 
families, was established under the So- 
cial Security Act of 1935 as Aid to De- 
pendent Children (ADC). Unlike Social 
Security, however, the program has al- 
ways been administered by the States, 
and funding has been shared with the 
Federal Government. States set their 
own benefit levels, and establish finan- 
cial criteria for eligibility, subject to fed- 
eral limitations and regulations. Benefits 
vary widely among States. The addition 
of food stamps, free medical care (med- 
icaid) for all AFDC recipients, and sub- 
sidized housing for many supplement the 
value of the benefit package in all States. 

Between the inception of AFDC and 
the present, a major change has taken 
place in the reasons for a child’s depen- 
dency on the program. When it began, 
the father’s death or disability accounted 
for 75 percent of AFDC cases, but by 
1969, this percentage had fallen to 17, 
and by 1991, to 5.6 percent. At the same 
time, the mother’s lack of a marriage tie 
became the most important basis for eli- 
gibility, accounting for close to 60 per- 
cent of the families on AFDC in 1991, 
compared with 28 percent in 1969. 

Increases in welfare income might 
have a positive effect on the formation 
of female-headed families, because it 
would enable a woman to support her 
children outside of marriage and without 
working. But this would depend on the 
amount of income provided by welfare, 
compared with other income options— 
through marriage and/or work—as well 
as individual attitudes toward accepting 
welfare. But there has been no clear answer 
to the question of whether increases in the 
value of the welfare benefit package 
influence out-of-wedlock childbearing and 
other behaviors associated with the 
formation of female-headed families. But 


recent studies have arrived at a “rough 
consensus” supporting an effect, although 
the magnitude charted varies among the 
studies. 

Monetary work incentives were intro- 
duced as part of the Work Incentive Pro- 
gram (WIN) enacted in 1967. These 
changed the AFDC benefit formula to al- 
low recipients who worked to keep a 
larger share of their benefits as their 
eamings increased. The objective was 
to encourage welfare mothers to increase 
their work effort and, as a result, “to 
work their way off welfare.” Yet the pro- 
portion of AFDC mothers who worked 
from 1961 to 1975— the period spanning 
before and after the 1967 “incentive pro- 
visions’”—changed little. 

The prolonged economic downturn 
that started after 1989 may have had a 
particularly sévere impact on young, 
low-skilled workers. Then the Immigra- 
tion Reform and Control Act of 1986 le- 
galized 2.6 million undocumented 
aliens. 

Although the JOBS (Job Opportuni- 
ties and Basic Skills training program) 
component of the Family Support Act 
of 1988 was expected to help reduce the 
AFDC caseload, it may actually have in- 
creased it in the short run by delaying 
the exit of those being trained. Moreover, 
the provision of transitional benefits 
(subsidized child care and medicaid) for 
a 12-month period after leaving AFDC 
may have made AFDC more attractive to 
some individuals, thereby increasing the 
number who entered the program. 

The idea that education, work, and 
training programs could be used to im- 
prove the employability of welfare re- 
cipients has guided government efforts 
to move recipients off welfare rolls since 
at least 1967. But the authors of this 
study come to the overall conclusion that 
these programs have had minimal effects 
on welfare participation over time. 

They took place in an environment 
in which there was no limit on the time 
an otherwise eligible family might re- 
main on welfare. In recent years, many 
AFDC recipients were frequently subject 
to the sanction of temporary partial ben- 
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efit loss if they did not comply. How- 
ever, if a welfare recipient completed a 
program and was unable to become self- 
supporting, he or she could remain on 
welfare indefinitely. 

Another approach to reducing wel- 
fare dependency is termed “workfare,” 
under which welfare recipients must 
undertake a particular job for a speci- 
fied number of hours per week in return 
for welfare benefits. Formal training and 
education services have not usually been 
provided in these programs, and the skill 
demands of the government agencies or 
nonprofit organizations can be per- 
formed with a minimum of informal on- 
the-job training. Proponents argue that 
this approach has the potential for pro- 
viding some valuable services to the 
community, and the work experience it- 
self could improve recipients’ chances 
of obtaining a better job. 

Workfare has operated most directly 
and quickly on those welfare recipients 
who have fairly good earnings prospects. 
For those, the value of being on welfare 
drops sharply when the person is man- 
dated to participate in workfare. For 
recipients with low outside earnings 
prospects relative to benefit levels, in- 
cluding teenage mothers, workfare has 
been much less likely to have an immediate 
effect on welfare participation. Although 
workfare has reduced the net benefit 
from being on AFDC, recipients would 
earn little if they went off welfare, so 
they have tended to remain. 

Nevertheless, teenage girls may be 
deterred by a workfare requirement from 
having an out-of-wedlock birth in the 
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first place, and more motivated to stay 
in school and enhance their potential 
earnings. 

Mothers whose children are already 
in school and who are likely to have rela- 
tively good job prospects could be a tar- 
get group for mandatory workfare. 
Whether or not workfare should be ap- 
plied to recipients with pre-school-aged 
children before they reach their 2-year 
limit, or even at the 2-year limit, is a 
more complex question, as it involves 
the potentially large costs of childcare. 

Women who bear their first child out 
of wedlock and while a teenager have 
been the subgroup most likely to go on 
welfare and to accumulate the longest 
tenure on AFDC. But a surprising percent- 
age (about half) have left welfare for at 
least 2 years when observed about a de- 
cade after their first child’s birth. Most 
work, but marriage appears to be the 
most effective way to attain a higher in- 
come. Those who married (53 percent) 
had a family income of $30,000 (1989 
dollars), about three-fourths the income 
of women who bore their first child af- 
ter marriage and never went on welfare. 
In contrast, those who left welfare but 
did not marry had an average total in- 
come of only $14,700. Nevertheless, 
women who leave welfare have high 
rates of work participation, almost equal- 
ing those of women with children who 
have never been on welfare, but the earn- 
ings former welfare mothers can com- 
mand remain substantially lower than 
those of other women. 

It has proven to be extraordinarily 
difficult for any government program to 


transform the subgroup of recipients 
with multiple problems into workers who 
can earn a high enough income to sup- 
port a family on their own and compete 
with the benefit offered to welfare re- 
cipients. Changes in incentives may im- 
prove the-success rate of some traditional 
programs. But it is likely that a core 
group will continue to be difficult to 
reach. 

For this core group, it may be more 
fruitful for States to focus their efforts 
on measures aimed at preventing girls 
from starting on the path to welfare de- 
pendency in the first place. Unfortu- 
nately, the results of many such programs 
have not been very encouraging. One of 
the exceptions is the JOBSTART program 
which, although a training program, ap- 
pears to have reduced the probability of 
a first pregnancy and subsequent AFDC 
participation among teenage girls. 

School may be the institution best 
suited for addressing the problems 
underlying the skill deficiencies and 
attitudinal problems associated with 
welfare dependency is the conclusion of 
the authors of Lessons for Welfare 
Reform. They have documented the 
efforts of the major programs to bring 
welfare recipients into the larger struc- 
ture throughout the text, and the book 
should be a valuable resource for com- 
munity groups attempting to address the 
problem of reducing welfare caseloads, 
and circumventing welfare dependency 
for as many as possible. 

—Mary Ellen Ayres 
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Notes on Current Labor Statistics 


This section of the Review presents the prin- 
cipal statistical series collected and calcu- 
lated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics: 
series on labor force; employment; unem- 
ployment; labor compensation; consumer, 
producer, and international prices; produc- 
tivity; international comparisons; and injury 
and illness statistics. In the notes that follow, 
the data in each group of tables are briefly 
described; key definitions are given; notes 
on the data are set forth; and sources of addi- 
tional information are cited. 


General notes 


The following notes apply to several tables 
in this section: 

Seasonal adjustment. Certain monthly 
and quarterly data are adjusted to eliminate 
the effect on the data of such factors as cli- 
matic conditions, industry production sched- 
ules, opening and closing of schools, holi- 
day buying periods, and vacation practices, 
which might prevent short-term evaluation 
of the statistical series. Tables containing 
data that have been adjusted are identified as 
“seasonally adjusted.” (All other data are not 
seasonally adjusted.) Seasonal effects are es- 
timated on the basis of past experience. 
When new seasonal factors are computed 
each year, revisions may affect seasonally 
adjusted data for several preceding years. 

Seasonally adjusted data appear in tables 
1-14, 16-17, 39, and 43. Seasonally ad- 
justed labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 
were revised in the February 1998 issue of 
the Review. Seasonally adjusted establish- 
ment survey data shown in tables 1, 12-14 
and 16-17 were revised in the July 1998 Re- 
view and reflect the experience through 
March 1998. A brief explanation of the sea- 
sonal adjustment methodology appears in 
“Notes on the data.” 

Revisions in the productivity data in table 
45 are usually introduced in the September 
issue. Seasonally adjusted indexes and per- 
cent changes from month-to-month and 
quarter-to-quarter are published for numer- 
ous Consumer and Producer Price Index se- 
ries. However, seasonally adjusted indexes 
are not published for the U.S. average All- 
Items CPI. Only seasonally adjusted percent 
changes are available for this series. 

Adjustments for price changes. Some 
data—such as the “real” earnings shown in 
table 14—are adjusted to eliminate the ef- 
fect of changes in price. These adjustments 
are made by dividing current-dollar values 
by the Consumer Price Index or the appro- 
priate component of the index, then multi- 
plying by 100. For example, given a current 
hourly wage rate of $3 and a current price 


index number of 150, where 1982 = 100, the 
hourly rate expressed in 1982 dollars is $2 
($3/150 x 100 = $2). The $2 (or any other 
resulting values) are described as “real,” 
“constant,” or “1982” dollars. 


Sources of information 


Data that supplement the tables in this sec- 
tion are published by the Bureau in a variety 
of sources. Definitions of each series and 
notes on the data are contained in later sec- 
tions of these Notes describing each set of 
data. For detailed descriptions of each data 
series, see BLS Handbook of Methods, Bul- 
letin 2490. Users also may wish to consult 
Major Programs of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Report 919. News releases provide 
the latest statistical information published by 
the Bureau; the major recurring releases are 
published according to the schedule appear- 
ing on the back cover of this issue. 

More information about labor force, em- 
ployment, and unemployment data and the 
household and establishment surveys under- 
lying the data are available in the Bureau’s 
monthly publication, Employment and Earn- 
ings. Historical unadjusted and seasonally 
adjusted data from the household survey are 
available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/cpshome.htm 
Historically comparable unadjusted and sea- 
sonally adjusted data from the establishment 
survey also are available on the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ceshome.htm 
Additional information on labor force data 
for sub-States are provided in the BLS annual 
report, Geographic Profile of Employment 
and Unemployment. 

For a comprehensive discussion of the 
Employment Cost Index, see Employment 
Cost Indexes and Levels, 1975-95, BLS Bul- 
letin 2466. The most recent data from the 
Employee Benefits Survey appear in the fol- 
lowing Bureau of Labor Statistics bulletins: 
Employee Benefits in Medium and Large 
Firms; Employee Benefits in Small Private 
Establishments; and Employee Benefits in 
State and Local Governments. 

More detailed data on consumer and pro- 
ducer prices are published in the monthly 
periodicals, The cpi Detailed Report and 
Producer Price Indexes. For an overview of 
the 1998 revision of the CPI, see the Decem- 
ber 1996 issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
Additional data on international prices ap- 
pear in monthly news releases. 

For a listing of available industry produc- 
tivity indexes and their components, see Pro- 
ductivity Measures for Selected Industries, 
BLS Bulletin 2491. 

For additional information on interna- 
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tional comparisons data, see /nternational 
Comparisons of Unemployment, BLS Bulle- 
tin 1979. 

Detailed data on the occupational injury 
and illness series are published in Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in the United 
States, by Industry, a BLS annual bulletin. 

Finally, the Monthly Labor Review car- 
ries analytical articles on annual and longer 
term developments in labor force, employ- 
ment, and unemployment; employee com- 
pensation and collective bargaining; prices; 
productivity; international comparisons; and 
injury and illness data. 


Symbols 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
n.e.s. = not elsewhere specified. 
p = preliminary. To increase the time- 


liness of some series, preliminary 
figures are issued based on repre- 
sentative but incomplete returns. 
revised. Generally, this revision 
reflects the availability of later 
data, but also may reflect other ad- 
justments. 


Comparative Indicators 
(Tables 1-3) 


Comparative indicators tables provide an 
overview and comparison of major BLS sta- 
tistical series. Consequently, although many 
of the included series are available monthly, 
all measures in these comparative tables are 
presented quarterly and annually. 

Labor market indicators include em- 
ployment measures from two major surveys 
and information on rates of change in com- 
pensation provided by the Employment Cost 
Index (ECI) program. The labor force partici- 
pation rate, the employment-to-population 
ratio, and unemployment rates for major de- 
mographic groups based on the Current 
Population (“household’’) Survey are pre- 
sented, while measures of employment and 
average weekly hours by major industry sec- 
tor are given using nonfarm payroll data. The 
Employment Cost Index (compensation), by 
major sector and by bargaining status, is cho- 
sen from a variety of BLS compensation and 
wage measures because it provides a com- 
prehensive measure of employer costs for 
hiring labor, not just outlays for wages, and 
it is not affected by employment shifts 
among occupations and industries. 

Data on changes in compensation, prices, 
and productivity are presented in table 2. 
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Measures of rates of change of compensa- 
tion and wages from the Employment Cost 
Index program are provided for all civil- 
ian nonfarm workers (excluding Federal 
and household workers) and for all private 
nonfarm workers. Measures of changes in 
consumer prices for all urban consumers; 
producer prices by stage of processing; 
overall prices by stage of processing; and 
overall export and import price indexes are 
given. Measures of productivity (output 
per hour of all persons) are provided for 
major sectors. 

Alternative measures of wage and com- 
pensation rates of change, which reflect the 
overall trend in labor costs, are summarized 
in table 3. Differences in concepts and scope, 
related to the specific purposes of the series, 
contribute to the variation in changes among 
the individual measures. 


Notes on the data 


Definitions of each series and notes on the 
data are contained in later sections of these 
notes describing each set of data. 


Employment and 
Unemployment Data 


(Tables 1; 4-20) 
Household survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT DATA in this section are ob- 
tained from the Current Population Survey, 
a program of personal interviews conducted 
monthly by the Bureau of the Census for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The sample con- 
sists of about 50,000 households selected to 
represent the U.S. population 16 years of age 
and older. Households are interviewed on a 
rotating basis, so that three-fourths of the 
sample is the same for any 2 consecutive 
months. 


Definitions 


Employed persons include (1) all those who 
worked for pay any time during the week 


which includes the 12th day of the month or- 


who worked unpaid for 15 hours or more in 
a family-operated enterprise and (2) those 
who were temporarily absent from their 
regular jobs because of illness, vacation, in- 
dustrial dispute, or similar reasons. A person 
working at more than one job is counted only 
in the job at which he or she worked the 
greatest number of hours. 

Unemployed persons are those who did 
not work during the survey week, but were 
available for work except for temporary ill- 
ness and had looked for jobs within the pre- 
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ceding 4 weeks. Persons who did not look for 
work because they were on layoff are also 
counted among the unemployed. The unem- 
ployment rate represents the number unem- 
ployed as a percent of the civilian labor force. 

The civilian labor force consists of all 
employed or unemployed persons in the 
civilian noninstitutional population. Persons 
not in the labor force are those not classified 
as employed or unemployed. This group 
includes discouraged workers, defined as 
persons who want and are available for a job 
and who have looked for work sometime in 
the the past 12 months (or since the end of 
their last job if they held one within the past 
12 months), but are not currently looking, 
because they believe there are no jobs 
available or there are none for which they 
would qualify. The civilian noninstitu- 
tional population comprises all persons 16 
years of age and older who are not inmates 
of penal or mental institutions, sanitariums, 
or homes for the aged, infirm, or needy. The 
civilian labor force participation rate is the 
proportion of the civilian noninstitutional 
population that is in the labor force. The 
employment-population ratio is employ- 
ment as a percent of the civilian nonin- 
stitutional population. 


Notes on the data 


From time to time, and especially after a 
decennial census, adjustments are made in 
the Current Population Survey figures to 
correct for estimating errors during the 
intercensal years. These adjustments affect 
the comparability of historical data. A de- 
scription of these adjustments and their ef- 
fect on the various data series appears in the 
Explanatory Notes of Employment and 
Earnings. 

Labor force data in tables 1 and 4-9 are 
seasonally adjusted. Since January 1980, 
national labor force data have been season- 
ally adjusted with a procedure called X-11 
ARIMA which was developed at Statistics 
Canada as an extension of the standard X- 
11 method previously used by BLS. A de- 
tailed description of the procedure appears 
in the X-11 ARIMA Seasonal Adjustment 
Method, by Estela Bee Dagum (Statistics 
Canada, Catalogue No. 12-564E, January 
1983). 

At the end of each calendar year, histori- 
cal seasonally adjusted data usually are re- 
vised, and projected seasonal adjustment 
factors are calculated for use during the 
January—June period. Because of the rede- 
sign of the survey, seasonally adjusted data 
back to 1994 usually are revised. In July, 
new seasonal adjustment factors, which in- 
corporate the experience through June, are 
produced for the July-December period, but 
no revisions are made in the historical data. 


Revisions to household data 


Data beginning in 1998 are not strictly 
comparable with data for 1997 and earlier 
years because of the introduction of new 
composite estimation procedures and up- 
dated population controls. Additional in- 
formation on these revisions appears in 
the February 1998 issue of Employment 
and Earnings. 


FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on na- 
tional household survey data, contact the 
Division of Labor Force Statistics: (202) 
606-6378. 


Establishment survey data 


Description of the series 


EMPLOYMENT, HOURS, AND EARNINGS DATA 
in this section are compiled from payroll 
records reported monthly on a voluntary ba- 
sis to the Bureau of Labor Statistics and its 
cooperating State agencies by about 
390,000 establishments representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture. Industries are 
classified in accordance with the 1987 Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification (sic) Manual. 
In most industries, the sampling probabili- 
ties are based on the size of the establish- 
ment; most large establishments are there- 
fore in the sample. (An establishment is not 
necessarily a firm; it may be a branch plant, 
for example, or warehouse.) Self-em- 
ployed persons and others not on a regu- 
lar civilian payroll are outside the scope 
of the survey because they are excluded 
from establishment records. This largely 
accounts for the difference in employment 
figures between the household and estab- 
lishment surveys. 


Definitions 


An establishment is an economic unit which 
produces goods or services (such as a fac- 
tory or store) at a single location and is en- 
gaged in one type of economic activity. 

Employed persons are all persons 
who received pay (including holiday and 
sick pay) for any part of the payroll pe- 
riod including the 12th day of the month. 
Persons holding more than one job (about 
5 percent of all persons in the labor force) 
are counted in each establishment which 
reports them. 

Production workers in manufacturing in- 
clude working supervisors and nonsuper- 
visory workers closely associated with pro- 
duction operations. Those workers mentioned 
in tables 11-16 include production workers 
in manufacturing and mining; construction 
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workers in construction; and nonsupervisory 
workers in the following industries: transpor- 
tation and public utilities; wholesale and re- 
tail trade; finance, insurance, and real estate; 
and services. These groups account for about 
four-fifths of the total employment on private 
nonagricultural payrolls. 

Earnings are the payments production 
or nonsupervisory workers receive during 
the survey period, including premium pay 
for overtime or late-shift work but exclud- 
ing irregular bonuses and other special 
payments. Real earnings are earnings 
adjusted to reflect the effects of changes in 
consumer prices. The deflator for this series 
is derived from the Consumer Price Index 
for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical 
Workers (CPI-W). 

Hours represent the average weekly 
hours of production or nonsupervisory work- 
ers for which pay was received, and are dif- 
ferent from standard or scheduled hours. 
Overtime hours represent the portion of 
average weekly hours which was in excess 
of regular hours and for which overtime pre- 
miums were paid. 

The Diffusion Index represents the per- 
cent of industries in which employment was 
rising over the indicated period, plus one-half 
of the industries with unchanged employment; 
50 percent indicates an equal balance between 
industries with increasing and decreasing em- 
ployment. In line with Bureau practice, data 
for the 1-, 3-, and 6-month spans are season- 
ally adjusted, while those for the 12-month 
span are unadjusted. Data are centered within 
the span. Table 17 provides an index on pri- 
vate nonfarm employment based on 356 in- 
dustries, and a manufacturing index based on 
139 industries. These indexes are useful for 
measuring the dispersion of economic gains 
or losses and are also economic indicators. 


Notes on the data 


Establishment survey data are annually ad- 
justed to comprehensive counts of employ- 
ment (called “benchmarks’’). The latest ad- 
justment, which incorporated March 1997 
benchmarks, was made with the release of 
May 1998 data, published in the July 1998 
issue of the Review. Coincident with the 
benchmark adjustment, historical seasonally 
adjusted data were revised to reflect updated 
seasonal factors and refinement in the sea- 
sonal adjustment. procedures. Unadjusted 
data from April 1997 forward and seasonally 
adjusted data from January 1994 forward are 
subject to revision in future benchmarks. 
Revisions in State data (table 11) occurred 
with the publication of January 1998 data. 
Beginning in June 1996, the BLS uses the 
X-12 ARIMA methodology to seasonally ad- 
just establishment survey data. This proce- 
dure, developed by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, controls for the effect of varying survey 


intervals (also known as the 4 versus 5-week 
effect), thereby providing improved mea- 
surement of over-the-month changes and un- 
derlying economic trends. Revisions of data, 
usually for the most recent 5-year period, are 
made once a year coincident with the bench- 
mark revisions. 

In the establishment survey, estimates for 
the most recent 2 months are based on in- 
complete returns and are published as pre- 
liminary in the tables (12-17 in the Review). 
When all returns have been received, the es- 
timates are revised and published as “final” 
(prior to any benchmark revisions) in the 
third month of their appearance. Thus, De- 
cember data are published as preliminary in 
January and February and as final in March. 
For the same reasons, quarterly establish- 
ment data (table 1) are preliminary for the 
first 2 months of publication and final in the 
third month. Thus, fourth-quarter data are 
published as preliminary in January and Feb- 
ruary and as final in March. 

A comprehensive discussion of the differ- 
ences between household and establishment 
data on employment appears in Gloria P. 
Green, “Comparing employment estimates 
from household and payroll surveys,” Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1969, pp. 9-20. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on estab- 
lishment survey data, contact the Division 
of Monthly Industry Employment Statistics: 
(202) 606-6555. 


Unemployment data by 
State 


Description of the series 


Data presented in this section are obtained 
from the Local Area Unemployment Statis- 
tics (LAUS) program, which is conducted in 
cooperation with State employment security 
agencies. 

Monthly estimates of the labor force, 
employment, and unemployment for States 
and sub-State areas are a key indicator of lo- 
cal economic conditions, and form the basis 
for determining the eligibility of an area for 
benefits under Federal economic assistance 
programs such as the Job Training Partner- 
ship Act. Seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rates are presented in table 10. Insofar as 
possible, the concepts and definitions under- 
lying these data are those used in the national 
estimates obtained from the CPS. 


Notes on the data 


Data refer to State of residence. Monthly data 
for all States and the District of Columbia are 
derived using standardized procedures 
established by BLS. Once a year, estimates are 
revised to new population controls, usually 
with publication of January estimates, and 
benchmarked to annual average CPS levels. 
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FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on data in 
this series, call (202) 606-6392 (table 10) or 
(202) 606-6559 (table 11). 


Compensation and 
Wage Data 
(Tables 1-3; 21-27) 


COMPENSATION AND WAGE DATA are gath- 
ered by the Bureau from business establish- 
ments, State and local governments, labor 
unions, collective bargaining agreements on 
file with the Bureau, and secondary sources. 


Employment Cost Index 


Description of the series 


The Employment Cost Index (ECI) is a quar- 
terly measure of the rate of change in com- 
pensation per hour worked and includes 
wages, salaries, and employer costs of em- 
ployee benefits. It uses a fixed market 
basket of labor—similar in concept to the 
Consumer Price Index’s fixed market basket 
of goods and services—to measure change 
over time in employer costs of employing 
labor. 

Statistical series on total compensation 
costs, on wages and salaries, and on benefit 
costs are available for private nonfarm work- 
ers excluding proprietors, the self-employed, 
and household workers. The total compensa- 
tion costs and wages and salaries series are 
also available for State and local government 
workers and for the civilian nonfarm 
economy, which consists of private industry 
and State and local government workers com- 
bined. Federal workers are excluded. 

The Employment Cost Index probability 
sample consists of about 4,400 private non- 
farm establishments providing about 23,000 
occupational observations and 1,000 State 
and local government establishments provid- 
ing 6,000 occupational observations selected 
to represent total employment in each sec- 
tor. On average, each reporting unit provides 
wage and compensation information on five 
well-specified occupations. Data are col- 
lected each quarter for the pay period includ- 
ing the 12th day of March, June, September, 
and December. 

Beginning with June 1986 data, fixed 
employment weights from the 1980 Census 
of Population are used each quarter to 
calculate the civilian and private indexes 
and the index for State and local govern- 
ments. (Prior to June 1986, the employment 
weights are from the 1970 Census of Popu- 
lation.) These fixed weights, also used to 
derive all of the industry and occupation 
series indexes, ensure that changes in these 
indexes reflect only changes in compensa- 


tion, not employment shifts among indus- 
tries or occupations with different levels of 
wages and compensation. For the bargain- 
ing status, region, and metropolitan/non- 
metropolitan area series, however, employ- 
ment data by industry and occupation are 
not available from the census. Instead, the 
1980 employment weights are reallocated 
within these series each quarter based on the 
current sample. Therefore, these indexes are 
not strictly comparable to those for the ag- 
| gregate, industry, and occupation series. 


Definitions 


Total compensation costs include wages, 
salaries, and the employer’s costs for em- 
ployee benefits. 

Wages and salaries consist of earnings 
before payroll deductions, including produc- 
tion bonuses, incentive earnings, commis- 
sions, and cost-of-living adjustments. 

Benefits include the cost to employers 
for paid leave, supplemental pay (includ- 
ing nonproduction bonuses), insurance, retire- 
ment and savings plans, and legally required 
benefits (such as Social Security, workers’ 
compensation, and unemployment insurance). 

Excluded from wages and salaries and em- 
ployee benefits are such items as payment-in- 
kind, free room and board, and tips. 


Notes on the data 


The Employment Cost Index for changes in 
wages and salaries in the private nonfarm 
economy was published beginning in 1975. 
Changes in total compensation cost—wages 
and salaries and benefits combined—were 
published beginning in 1980. The series of 
changes in wages and salaries and for total 
compensation in the State and local govern- 
ment sector and in the civilian nonfarm 
economy (excluding Federal employees) 
were published beginning in 1981. Histori- 
cal indexes (June 198 1=100) are available on 
the Internet: 
http://stats.bls.gov/ecthome.htm 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employment Cost Index, contact the Office 
of Compensation Levels and Trends: (202) 
606-6199. 


Employee Benefits Survey 


Description of the series 


Employee benefits data are obtained from 
the Employee Benefits Survey, an annual 
survey of the incidence and provisions of 
selected benefits provided by employers. 
The survey collects data from a sample of 
approximately 6,000 private sector and 
State and local government establishments. 


The data are presented as a percentage of em- 
ployees who participate in a certain benefit, 
or as an average benefit provision (for ex- 
ample, the average number of paid holidays 
provided to employees per year). Selected data 
from the survey are presented in table 25 for 
medium and large private establishments and 
in table 26 for small private establishments and 
State and local government. 

The survey covers paid leave benefits 
such as lunch and rest periods, holidays and 
vacations, and personal, funeral, jury duty, 
military, parental, and sick leave; sickness 
and accident, long-term disability, and life 
insurance; medical, dental, and vision care 
plans; defined benefit and defined contribu- 
tion plans; flexible benefits plans; reimburse- 
ment accounts; and unpaid parental leave. 

Also, data are tabulated on the inci- 
dence of several other benefits, such as 
severance pay, child-care assistance, well- 
ness programs, and employee assistance 
programs. 


Definitions 


Employer-provided benefits are benefits 
that are financed either wholly or partly by 
the employer. They may be sponsored by a 
union or other third party, as long as there is 
some employer financing. However, some 
benefits that are fully paid for by the em- 
ployee also are included. For example, long- 
term care insurance and postretirement life 
insurance paid entirely by the employee are 
included because the guarantee of insurabil- 
ity and availability at group premium rates 
are considered a benefit. 

Participants are workers who are covered 
by a benefit, whether or not they use that 
benefit. If the benefit plan is financed wholly 
by employers and requires employees to 
complete a minimum length of service for 
eligibility, the workers are considered 
participants whether or not they have met the 
requirement. If workers are required to 
contribute towards the cost of a plan, they 
are considered participants only if they elect 
the plan and agree to make the required 
contributions. 

Defined benefit pension plans use pre- 
determined formulas to calculate a retirement 
benefit, and obligate the employer to provide 
those benefits. Benefits are generally based on 
salary, years of service, or both. 

Defined contribution plans generally 
specify the level of employer and employee 
contributions to a plan, but not the formula 
for determining eventual benefits. Instead, 
individual accounts are set up for partici- 
pants, and benefits are based on amounts 
credited to these accounts. 

Tax-deferred savings plans are a type of 
defined contribution plan that allow par- 
ticipants to contribute a portion of their sal- 


ary to an employer-sponsored plan and defer 
income taxes until withdrawal. 

Flexible benefit plans allow employees 
to choose among several benefits, such as life 
insurance, medical care, and vacation days, 
and among several levels of care within a 
given benefit. 


Nofes on the data 


Surveys of employees in medium and large 
establishments conducted over the 1979-86 
period included establishments that employed 
at least 50, 100, or 250 workers, depending on 
the industry (most service industries were 
excluded). The survey conducted in 1987 
covered only State and local governments with 
50 ormore employees. The surveys conducted 
in 1988 and 1989 included medium and large 
establishments with 100 workers or more in 
private industries. All surveys conducted over 
the 1979-89 period excluded establishments 
in Alaska and Hawaii, as well as part-time 
employees. 

Beginning in 1990, surveys of State and 
local governments and small establishments 
are conducted in even-numbered years and 
surveys of medium and large establishments 
are conducted in odd-numbered years. The 
small establishment survey includes all private 
nonfarm establishments with fewer than 100 
workers, while the State and local government 
survey includes all governments, regardless of 
the number of workers. All three surveys 
include full- and part-time workers, and 
workers in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the 
Employee Benefits Survey, contact the Of- 
fice of Compensation Levels and Trends 
(202) 606-6222 or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov/ebshome.htm 


Work stoppages 
Description of the series 


Data on work stoppages measure the num- 
ber and duration of major strikes or lockouts 
(involving 1,000 workers or more) occurring 
during the month (or year), the number of 
workers involved, and the amount of time 
lost because of stoppage. These data are pre- 
sented in table 27. 

Data are largely from newspaper ac- 
counts and cover only establishments di- 
rectly involved in a stoppage. They do not 
measure the indirect or secondary effect of 
stoppages on other establishments whose 
employees are idle owing to material short- 
ages or lack of service. 


Definitions 


Number of stoppages: The number of 
strikes and lockouts involving 1,000 work- 
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ers or more and lasting a full shift or longer. 

Workers involved: The number of 
workers directly involved in the stoppage. 

Number of days idle: The aggregate 
number of workdays lost by workers involved 
in the stoppages. 

Days of idleness asa percent of esti-mated 
working time: Aggregate workdays lost as 
a percent of the aggregate number of standard 
workdays in the period multiplied by total 
employment in the period. 


Notes on the data 


This series is not comparable with the one 
terminated in 1981 that covered strikes in- 
volving six workers or more. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on work 
stoppages data, contact the Office of Com- 
pensation Levels and Trends: (202) 606— 
6282, or the Internet: 

http://stats.bls.gov//Imrhome.htm 


Price Data 
(Tables 2; 28-38) 


PRICE DATA are gathered by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics from retail and pri- 
mary markets in the United States. Price 
indexes are given in relation to a base pe- 
riod—1982 = 100 for many Producer Price 
Indexes, 1982-84 = 100 for many Con- 
sumer Price Indexes (unless otherwise 
noted), and 1990 = 100 for International 
Price Indexes. 


Consumer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) is a mea- 
sure of the average change in the prices paid 
by urban consumers for a fixed market bas- 
ket of goods and services. The CPI is calcu- 
lated monthly for two population groups, one 
consisting only of urban households whose 
primary source of income is derived from 
the employment of wage earners and cleri- 
cal workers, and the other consisting of all 
urban households. The wage earner index 
(CPI-W) is a continuation of the historic in- 
dex that was introduced well over a half-cen- 
tury ago for use in wage negotiations. As 
new uses were developed for the CPI in re- 
cent years, the need for a broader and more 
representative index became apparent. The 
all-urban consumer index (CPI-U), introduced 
in 1978, is representative of the 1993-95 
buying habits of about 87 percent of the non- 
institutional population of the United States 
at that time, compared with 32 percent rep- 
resented in the cPI-w. In addition to wage 
earners and clerical workers, the CPI-U cov- 
ers professional, managerial, and technical 
workers, the self-employed, short-term 


workers, the unemployed, retirees, and oth- 
ers not in the labor force. 

The cP! is based on prices of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, fuel, drugs, transportation fares, 
doctors’ and dentists’ fees, and other goods 
and services that people buy for day-to-day 
living. The quantity and quality of these 
items are kept essentially unchanged be- 
tween major revisions so that only price 
changes will be measured. All taxes directly 
associated with the purchase and use of items 
are included in the index. 

Data collected from more than 23,000 re- 
tail establishments and 5,800 housing units 
in 87 urban areas across the country are used 
to develop the “U.S. city average.” Separate 
estimates for 14 major urban centers are pre- 
sented in table 29. The areas listed are as in- 
dicated in footnote | to the table. The area 
indexes measure only the average change in 
prices for each area since the base period, and 
do not indicate differences in the level of 
prices among cities. 


Notes on the data 


In January 1983, the Bureau changed the 
way in which homeownership costs are 
meaured for the CPI-U. A rental equivalence 
method replaced the asset-price approach to 
homeownership costs for that series. In 
January 1985, the same change was made 
in the CPI-w. The central purpose of the 
change was to separate shelter costs from 
the investment component of home-owner- 
ship so that the index would reflect only the 
cost of shelter services provided by owner- 
occupied homes. An updated CPI-U and CPI- 
W were introduced with release of the Janu- 
ary 1987 data. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on con- 
sumer prices, contact the Division of Con- 
sumer Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7000. 


Producer Price Indexes 
Description of the series 


Producer Price Indexes (PPI) measure av- 
erage changes in prices received by domes- 
tic producers of commodities in all stages 
of processing. The sample used for calcu- 
lating these indexes currently contains 
about 3,200 commodities and about 80,000 
quotations per month, selected to represent 
the movement of prices of all commodities 
produced in the manufacturing; agriculture, 
forestry, and fishing; mining; and gas and 
electricity and public utilities sectors. The 
stage-of-processing structure of PPI orga- 
nizes products by class of buyer and degree 
of fabrication (that is, finished goods, inter- 
mediate goods, and crude materials). The 
traditional commodity structure of PPI or- 
ganizes products by similarity of end use or 
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material composition. The industry and 
product structure of PPI organizes data in 
accordance with the Standard Industrial 
Classification (SIC) and the product code ex- 
tension of the sic developed by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of the Census. 

To the extent possible, prices used in 
calculating Producer Price Indexes apply 
to the first significant commercial trans- 
action inthe United States from the pro- 
duction or central marketing point. Price 
data are generally collected monthly, pri- 
marily by mail questionnaire. Most prices 
are obtained directly from producing com- 
panies on a voluntary and confidential ba- 
sis. Prices generally are reported for the 
Tuesday of the week containing the 13th 
day of the month. 

Since January 1992, price changes for the 
various commodities have been averaged 
together with implicit quantity weights 
representing their importance in the total net 
selling value of all commodities as of 1987. 
The detailed data are aggregated to obtain 
indexes for stage-of-processing groupings, 
commodity groupings, durability-of-product 
groupings, and a number of special composite 
groups. All Producer Price Index data are 
subject to revision 4 months after original 
publication. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION On pro- 
ducer prices, contact the Division of In- 
dustrial Prices and Price Indexes: (202) 
606-7705. 


International Price Indexes 


Description of the series 


The International Price Program produces 
monthly and quarterly export and import 
price indexes for nonmilitary goods traded 
between the United States and the rest of the 
world. The export price index provides a 
measure of price change for all products sold 
by U.S. residents to foreign buyers. (“Resi- 
dents” is defined as in the national income 
accounts; it includes corporations, busi- 
nesses, and individuals, but does not require 
the organizations to be U.S. owned nor the 
individuals to have U.S. citizenship.) The 
import price index provides a measure of 
price change for goods purchased from other 
countries by U.S. residents. 

The product universe for both the import 
and export indexes includes raw materials, 
agricultural products, semifinished manufac- 
tures, and finished manufactures, including 
both capital and consumer goods. Price data 
for these items are collected primarily by 
mail questionnaire. In nearly all cases, the 
data are collected directly from the exporter 
or importer, although in a few cases, prices 
are obtained from other sources. 

To the extent possible, the data gathered 
refer to prices at the U.S. border for exports 
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and at either the foreign border or the U.S. 
border for imports. For nearly all products, the 
prices refer to transactions completed during 
the first week of the month. Survey respon- 
dents are asked to indicate all discounts, al- 
lowances, and rebates applicable to the re- 
ported prices, so that the price used in the cal- 
culation of the indexes is the actual price for 
which the product was bought or sold. 

In addition to general indexes of prices 
for U.S. exports and imports, indexes are also 

| published for detailed product categories of 

exports and imports. These categories are 
defined according to the five-digit level of 
detail for the Bureau of Economic Analysis 
End-use Classification (SITC), and the four- 
digit level of detail for the Harmonized 
System. Aggregate import indexes by coun- 
try or region of origin are also available. 

BLS publishes indexes for selected catego- 
ries of internationally traded services, calcu- 
lated on an international basis and on a bal- 
ance-of-payments basis. 


Notes on the data 


The export and import price indexes are 
weighted indexes of the Laspeyres type. 
Price relatives are assigned equal importance 
within each harmonized group and are then 
aggregated to the higher level. The values as- 
signed to each weight category are based on 
trade value figures compiled by the Bureau 
of the Census. The trade weights currently 
used to compute both indexes relate to 1990. 

Because a price index depends on the same 
items being priced from period to period, it is 
necessary to recognize when a product’s 
specifications or terms of transaction have 
been modified. For this reason, the Bureau’s 
questionnaire requests detailed descriptions of 
the physical and functional characteristics of 
the products being priced, as well as informa- 
tion on the number of units bought or sold, 
discounts, credit terms, packaging, class of 
buyer or seller, and so forth. When there are 
changes in either the specifications or terms 
of transaction of a product, the dollar value of 
each change is deleted from the total price 
change to obtain the “pure” change. Once this 
value is determined, a linking procedure is 
employed which allows for the continued re- 
pricing of the item. 

For the export price indexes, the preferred 
pricing is f.a.s. (free alongside ship) U.S. port 
of exportation. When firms report export 
prices f.o.b. (free on board), production point 
information is collected which enables the 
Bureau to calculate a shipment cost to the port 
of exportation. An attempt is made to collect 
two prices for imports. The first is the import 
price f.o.b. at the foreign port of exportation, 
which is consistent with the basis for valua- 
tion of imports in the national accounts. The 
second is the import price c.i.f.(costs, insur- 


ance, and freight) at the U.S. port of importa- 
tion, which also includes the other costs as- 
sociated with bringing the product to the U.S. 
border. It does not, however, include duty 
charges. For a given product, only one price 
basis series is used in the construction of an 
index. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on inter- 
national prices, contact the Division of In- 
ternational Prices: (202) 606-7155. 


Productivity Data 
(Tables 2; 39-42) 


Business sector and major 
sectors 


Description of the series 


The productivity measures relate real output 
to real input. As such, they encompass a fam- 
ily of measures which include single-factor 
input measures, such as output per unit of 
labor input (output per hour) or output per 
unit of capital input, as well as measures of 
multifactor productivity (output per unit of 
combined labor and capital inputs). The Bu- 
reau indexes show the change in output rela- 
tive to changes in the various inputs. The 
measures cover the business, nonfarm busi- 
ness, manufacturing, and nonfinancial cor- 
porate sectors. 

Corresponding indexes of hourly com- 
pensation, unit labor costs, unit nonlabor 
payments, and prices are also provided. 


Definitions 


Output per hour of all persons (labor 
productivity) is the quantity of goods and 
services produced per hour of labor input. 
Output per unit of capital services (capi- 
tal productivity) is the quantity of goods 
and services produced per unit of capital 
services input. Multifactor productivity 
is the quantity of goods and services pro- 
duced per combined unit of labor and capi- 
tal inputs. 

Compensation per hour is total compen- 
sation divided by hours at work. Total com- 
pensation equals the wages and salaries of 


_ employees plus employers’ contributions for 


social insurance and private benefit plans, 
plus an estimate of these payments for the 
self-employed (except for nonfinancial cor- 
porations in which there are no self-em- 
ployed). Real compensation per hour is 
compensation per hour deflated by the 
change in the Consumer Price Index for All 
Urban Consumers. 

Unit labor costs are the labor compen- 
sation costs expended in the production of 
a unit of output and are derived by dividing 
compensation by output. Unit nonlabor 


payments include profits, depreciation, 
interest, and indirect taxes per unit of out- 
put. They are computed by subtracting com- 
pensation of all persons from current-dollar 
value of output and dividing by output. 

Unit nonlabor costs contain all the 
components of unit nonlabor payments ex- 
cept unit profits. 

Unit profits include corporate profits 
with inventory valuation and capital con- 
sumption adjustments per unit of output. 

Hours of all persons are the total hours 
at work of payroll workers, self-employed 
persons, and unpaid family workers. 

Labor inputs are hours of all persons ad- 
justed for the effects of changes in the edu- 
cation and experience of the labor force. 

Capital services are the flow of services 
from the capital stock used in production. It 
is developed from measures of the net stock 
of physical assets—equipment, structures, 
land, and inventories—weighted by rental 
prices for each type of asset. 

Combined units of labor and capital 
inputs are derived by combining changes in 
labor and capital input with weights which 
represent each component’s share of total 
output. The indexes for capital services, labor 
inputs, and combined units of labor and 
capital are based on changing weights which 
are averages of the shares in the current and 
preceding year (the Tornquist index-number 
formula). 


Notes on the data 


Business sector output is an annually-weighted 
index constructed by excluding from real gross 
domestic product (cpp) the following outputs: 
general government, nonprofit institutions, 
paid employees of private households, and the 
rental value of owner-occupied dwellings. 
Nonfarm business also excludes farming. Pri- 
vate business and private nonfarm business 
further exclude government enterprises. The 
measures are supplied by the U.S. Department 
of Commerce’s Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis. Annual estimates of manufacturing 
sectoral output are produced by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Quarterly manufacturing out- 
put indexes from the Federal Reserve Board 
are adjusted to these annual output measures 
by the BLS. Compensation data are developed 
from data of the Bureau of Economic Analy- 
sis and the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Hours 
data are developed from data of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The productivity and associated cost 
measures in tables 39-42 describe the rela- 
tionship between output in real terms and the 
labor and capital inputs involved in its pro- 
duction. They show the changes from period 
to period in the amount of goods and ser- 
vices produced per unit of input. 

Although these measures relate output to 
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hours and capital services, they do not mea- 
sure the contributions of labor, capital, or any 
other specific factor of production. Rather, 
they reflect the joint effect of many influences, 
including changes in technology; shifts in the 
composition of the labor force; capital invest- 
ment; level of output; changes in the utiliza- 
tion of capacity, energy, material, and research 
and development; the organization of produc- 
tion; managerial skill; and characteristics and 
efforts of the work force. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this 
productivity series, contact the Division of 
Productivity Research: (202) 606-5606. 


Industry productivity measures 


Description of the series 


The BLS industry productivity data 
supplement the measures for the business 
economy and major sectors with annual 
measures of labor productivity for selected 
industries at the three- and four-digit levels 
of the Standard Industrial Classification 
system. The industry measures differ in 
methodology and data sources from the 
productivity measures for the major sectors 
because the industry measures are developed 
independently of the National Income and 
Product Accounts framework used for the 
major sector measures. 


Definitions 


Output per employee hour is derived by di- 
viding an index of industry output by an in- 
dex of aggregate hours of all employees. Out- 
put indexes are based on quantifiable units of 
products or services, or both, combined with 
value-share weights. Whenever possible, 
physical quantities are used as the unit of mea- 
surement for output. If quantity data are not 
available for a given industry, data on the con- 
stant-dollar value of production are used. 

The labor input series consist of the hours 
of all employees (production and nonproduc- 
tion workers), the hours of all persons (paid 
employees, partners, proprietors, and unpaid 
family workers), or the number of employees, 
depending upon the industry. 


Notes on the data 


The industry measures are compiled from 
data produced by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, the Departments of Commerce, Inte- 
rior, and Agriculture, the Federal Reserve 
Board, regulatory agencies, trade associa- 
tions, and other sources. 

For most industries, the productivity 
indexes refer to the output per hour of all 
employees. For some transportation indus- 
tries, only indexes of output per employee 
are prepared. For some trade and service 


industries, indexes of output per hour of 
all persons (including self-employed) are 
constructed. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Industry Produc- 
tivity Studies: (202) 606-5618. 


International Comparisons 
(Tables 43—45) 


Labor force and 
unemployment 


Description of the series 


Tables 43 and 44 present comparative meas- 
ures of the labor force, employment, and un- 
employment—approximating U.S. con- 
cepts—for the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, and several European countries. 
The unemployment statistics (and, to a lesser 
extent, employment statistics) published by 
other industrial countries are not, in most 
cases, comparable to U.S. unemployment 
statistics. Therefore, the Bureau adjusts the 
figures for selected countries, where neces- 
sary, for all known major definitional differ- 
ences. Although precise comparability may 
not be achieved, these adjusted figures pro- 
vide a better basis for international compari- 
sons than the figures regularly published by 
each country. 


Definitions 


For the principal U.S. definitions of the la- 
bor force, employment, and unemploy- 
ment, see the Notes section on Employment 
and Unemployment Data: Household survey 
data. 


Notes on the data 


The adjusted statistics have been adapted to 
the age at which compulsory schooling ends 
in each country, rather than to the U.S. stan- 
dard of 16 years of age and older. Therefore, 
the adjusted statistics relate to the popula- 
tion aged 16 and older in France, Sweden, 
and the United Kingdom; 15 and older in 
Canada, Australia, Japan, Germany, Italy 
from 1993 onward, and the Netherlands; and 
14 and older in Italy prior to 1993. The insti- 
tutional population is included in the de- 
nominator of the labor force participation 
rates and employment-population ratios for 
Japan and Germany; it is excluded for the 
United States and the other countries. 

In the U.S. labor force survey, persons 
on layoff who are awaiting recall to their jobs 
are classified as unemployed. European and 
Japanese layoff practices are quite different 
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in nature from those in the United States; 
therefore, strict application of the U.S. defi- 
nition has not been made on this point. For 
further information, see Monthly Labor Re- 
view, December 1981, pp. 8-11. 

The figures for one or more recent years 
for France, Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, 
and the United Kingdom are calculated us- 
ing adjustment factors based on labor force 
surveys for earlier years and are considered 
preliminary.‘The recent-year measures for 
these countries, therefore, are subject to re- 
vision whenever data from more current la- 
bor force surveys become available. 

There are breaks in the data series for the 
United States (1990, 1994), France (1992), 
Italy (1991, 1993), the Netherlands (1988), 
and Sweden (1987). 

For the United States, the break in series 
reflects a major redesign of the labor force 
survey questionnaire and collection method- 
ology introduced in January 1994. Revised 
population estimates based on the 1990 cen- 
sus, adjusted for the estimated undercount, 
also were incorporated. In 1996, previously 
published data for the 1990—93 period were 
revised to reflect the 1990 census-based 
population controls, adjusted for the un- 
dercount. Therefore, data for 1994 onward 
are not directly comparable with data for 
1993 and earlier years because of the rede- 
sign, and data for 1990 onward are not di- 
rectly comparable with data for 1989 and 
earlier years because of the introduction of 
the 1990 census-based population controls, 
adjusted for the undercount. See the Notes 
section on Employment and Unemployment 
Data of this Review. 

For France, the 1992 break reflects the 
substitution of standardized European Union 
Statistical Office (EUROSTAT) unemployment 
Statistics for the unemployment data esti- 
mated according to the International Labor 
Office (ILO) definition and published in the 
Organization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD) annual yearbook and 
quarterly update. This change was made be- 
cause the EUROSTAT data are more up-to-date 
than the OECD figures. Also, since 1992, the 
EUROSTAT definitions are closer to the U.S. 
definitions than they were in prior years. The 
impact of this revision was to lower the un- 
employment rate by 0.1 percentage point in 
1992 and 1993, by 0.4 percentage point in 
1994, and 0.6 percentage point in 1995. 

For Italy, the 1991) break reflects a revi- 
sion in the method of weighting sample data. 
The impact was to increase the unemploy- 
ment rate by approximately 0.3 percentage 
point, from 6.6 to 6.9 percent in 1991. 

In October 1992, the survey methodol- 
ogy was revised and the definition of unem- 
ployment was changed to include only those 
who were actively looking for a job within 
the 30 days preceding the survey and who 


were available for work. In addition, the 
lower age limit for the labor force was raised 
from 14 to 15 years. (Prior to these changes, 
BLS adjusted Italy’s published unemploy- 
ment rate downward by excluding from the 
unemployed those persons who had not 
actively sought work in the past 30 days.) 
The break in the series also reflects the in- 
corporation of the 1991 population census 
results. The impact of these changes was to 
raise Italy’s adjusted unemployment rate by 
approximately 1.2 percentage points, from 
8.3 to 9.5 percent in fourth-quarter 1992. 
These changes did not affect employment 
significantly, except in 1993. Estimates by 
the Italian Statistical Office indicate that em- 
ployment declined by about 3 percent in 
1993, rather than the nearly 4 percent indi- 
cated by the data shown in table 44. This dif- 
ference is attributable mainly to the incorpo- 
ration of the 1991 population benchmarks in 
the 1993 data. Data for earlier years have not 
been adjusted to incorporate the 1991 cen- 
sus results. 

For the Netherlands, a new survey ques- 
tionnaire was introduced in 1992 that al- 
lowed for a closer application of ILO guide- 
lines. EUROSTAT has revised the Dutch series 
back to 1988 based on the 1992 changes. The 
1988 revised unemployment rate is 7.6 per- 
cent; the previous estimate for the same year 
was 9.3 percent. 

There have been two breaks in series in 
the Swedish labor force survey, in 1987 and 
1993. Adjustments have been made for the 
1993 break back to 1987. In 1987, a new 
questionnaire was introduced. Questions re- 
garding current availability were added and 
the period of active workseeking was re- 
duced from 60 days to 4 weeks. These 
changes lowered Sweden’s 1987 unemploy- 
ment rate by 0.4 percentage point, from 2.3 
to 1.9 percent. In 1993, the measurement pe- 
riod for the labor force survey was changed 
to represent all 52 weeks of the year rather 
than one week each month and a new adjust- 
ment for population totals was introduced. 
The impact was to raise the unemployment 
rate by approximately 0.5 percentage point, 
from 7.6 to 8.1 percent. Statistics Sweden 
revised its labor force survey data for 1987- 
92 to take into account the break in 1993. 
The adjustment raised the Swedish unem- 
ployment rate by 0.2 percentage point in 
1987 and gradually rose to 0.5 percentage 
point in 1992. 

Beginning with 1987, BLS has adjusted 
the Swedish data to classify students who 
also sought work as unemployed. The im- 
pact of this change was to increase the ad- 
_ justed unemployment rate by 0.1 percentage 
point in 1987 and by 1.8 percentage points 
in 1994, when unemployment was higher. 
By 1994, the adjusted unemployment rate 
had risen from 7.8 to 9.6 percent due to the 


adjustment to include students. 

The net effect of the 1987 and 1993 
changes and the BLS adjustment for students 
seeking work lowered Sweden’s 1987 un- 
employment rate from 2.3 to 2.2 percent. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Manufacturing productivity 
and labor costs 


Description of the series 


Table 45 presents comparative indexes of 
manufacturing labor productivity (output per 
hour), output, total hours, compensation per 
hour, and unit labor costs for the United 
States, Canada, Japan, and nine European 
countries. These measures are trend compari- 
sons—that is, series that measure changes 
over time—rather than level comparisons. 
There are greater technical problems in com- 
paring the levels of manufacturing output 
among countries. 

BLS constructs the comparative indexes 
from three basic aggregate measures—out- 
put, total labor hours, and total compensa- 
tion. The hours and compensation measures 
refer to all employed persons (wage and sal- 
ary earners plus self-employed persons and 
unpaid family workers) in the United States, 
Canada, Japan, France, Germany, Norway, 
and Sweden, and to all employees (wage and 
salary earners) in the other countries. 


Definitions 


Output, in general, refers to value added in 
manufacturing from the national accounts of 
each country. However, the output series 
for Japan prior to 1970 is an index of indus- 
trial production, and the national accounts 
measures for the United Kingdom are essen- 
tially identical to their indexes of industrial 
production. While methods of deriving na- 
tional accounts measures differ from country 
to country, BLS has reviewed these methods 
and determined that the series are sufficiently 
comparable for measuring comparative trends 
in productivity and unit labor costs. 

The 1977-94 output data for the United 


_States are the gross product originating (value 


added) measures prepared by the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce. Comparable manufacturing 
output data currently are not available prior 
to 1977. The 1994-95 percent changes in 
manufacturing output are based on the trend 
shown by the industrial production index pub- 
lished by the U.S. Federal Reserve Board for 
the manufacturing sector. 

U.S. gross product originating is a chain- 
type annual-weighted series. (For more in- 
formation on the U.S. measure, see Robert 


E. Yuskavage, “Improved Estimates of Gross 
Product by Industry, 1959-94,” Survey of 
Current Business, August 1996, pp. 133-55.) 
The Japanese value added series is based 
upon one set of fixed price weights for the 
years 1970 through 1996. Output series for 
the other foreign economies also employ 
fixed price weights, but the weights are up- 
dated periodically (for example, every 5 or 
10 years). 

To preserve the comparability of the U.S. 
measures with those for other economies, BLS 
uses gross product originating in manufac- 
turing for the United States for these com- 
parative measures. The gross product origi- 
nating series differs from the manufacturing 
output series that BLS publishes in its news 
releases on quarterly measures of U.S. pro- 
ductivity and costs (and that underlies the 
measures that appear in tables 39 and 41 in 
this section). The quarterly measures are on 
a “sectoral output’’ basis, rather than a value- 
added basis. Sectoral output is gross output 
less intrasector transactions. 

Total labor hours refers to hours worked 
in all countries. The measures are developed 
from statistics of manufacturing employment 
and average hours. The series used for France 
(from 1970 forward), Norway, and Sweden 
are official series published with the national 
accounts. Where official total hours series 
are not available, the measures are developed 
by BLS using employment figures published 
with the national accounts, or other compre- 
hensive employment series, and estimates of 
annual hours worked. For Germany, BLS uses 
estimates of average hours worked developed 
by a research institute connected to the Min- 
istry of Labor for use with the national ac- 
counts employment figures. For the other 
countries, BLS constructs its own estimates 
of average hours. 

Denmark has not published estimates of 
average hours for 1994-96; therefore, the BLS 
measure of labor input for Denmark ends in 
1993. 

Total compensation (labor cost) includes 
all payments in cash or in-kind made directly 
to employees plus employer expenditures for 
legally required insurance programs and con- 
tractual and private benefit plans. The mea- 
sures are from the national accounts of each 
country, except those for Belgium, which are 
developed by BLS using statistics on employ- 
ment, average hours, and hourly compensa- 
tion. For France and Sweden, compensation 
is increased to account for other significant 
taxes on payroll or employment. For the 
United Kingdom, compensation is reduced 
between 1967 and 1991to account for employ- 
ment-related subsidies. Self-employed work- 
ers are included in the all-employed-persons 
measures by assuming that their hourly com- 
pensation is equal to the average for wage and 
salary employees. 
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In general, the measures relate to total manu- 
facturing as defined by the International Stan- 
dard Industrial Classification. However, the 
measures for France (for all years) and Italy 
(beginning 1970) refer to mining and manv- 
facturing less energy-related products, and 
the measures for Denmark include mining 
and exclude manufacturing handicrafts from 
1960 to 1966. 

The measures for recent years may be 
based on current indicators of manufactur- 
ing output (such as industrial production in- 
dexes), employment, average hours, and 
hourly compensation until national accounts 
and other statistics used for the long-term 
measures become available. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on this se- 
ries, contact the Division of Foreign Labor 
Statistics: (202) 606-5654. 


Occupational Injury 
and Illness Data 


(Table 46—47) 


Survey of Occupational 
Injuries and Illnesses 


Description of the series 


The Survey of Occupational Injuries and Iil- 
nesses collects data from employers about their 
workers’ job-related nonfatal injuries and ill- 
nesses. The information that employers pro- 
vide is based on records that they maintain un- 
der the Occupational Safety and Health Act of 
1970. Self-employed individuals, farms with 
fewer than 11 employees, employers regulated 
by other Federal safety and health laws, and 
Federal, State, and local government agencies 
are excluded from the survey. 

The survey is a Federal-State coopera- 
tive program with an independent sample 
selected for each participating State. A 
stratified random sample with a Neyman al- 
location is selected to represent all private 
industries in the State. The survey is strati- 
fied by Standard Industrial Classification 
and size of employment. 


Definitions 


Under the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, employers maintain records of nonfatal 
work-related injuries and illnesses that in- 
volve one or more of the following: loss of 
consciousness, restriction of work or motion, 
transfer to another job, or medical treatment 
other than first aid. 


Occupational injury is any injury such as 
a cut, fracture, sprain, or amputation that re- 
sults from a work-related event or a single, in- 
stantaneous exposure in the work environment. 

Occupational illness is an abnormal con- 
dition or disorder, other than one resulting 
from an occupational injury, caused by expo- 
sure to factors associated with employment. 
It includes acute and chronic illnesses or dis- 
ease which may be caused by inhalation, ab- 
sorption, ingestion, or direct contact. 

Lost workday injuries and illnesses are 
cases that involve days away from work, or 
days of restricted work activity, or both. 

Lost workdays include the number of 
workdays (consecutive or not) on which the 
employee was either away from work or at 
work in some restricted capacity, or both, be- 
cause of an occupational injury or illness. BLS 
measures of the number and incidence rate of 
lost workdays were discontinued beginning 
with the 1993 survey. The number of days 
away from work or days of restricted work 
activity does not include the day of injury or 
onset of illness or any days on which the em- 
ployee would not have worked, such as a Fed- 
eral holiday, even though able to work. 

Incidence rates are computed as the 
number of injuries and/or illnesses or lost 
work days per 100 full-time workers. 


Notes on the data 


The definitions of occupational injuries and 
illnesses are from Recordkeeping Guidelines 
for Occupational Injuries and Illnesses (U.S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, September 1986). 

Estimates are made for industries and em- 
ployment size classes for total recordable cases, 
lost workday cases, days away from work 
cases, and nonfatal cases without lost work- 
days. These data also are shown separately for 
injuries. Illness data are available for seven cat- 
egories: occupational skin diseases or disor- 
ders, dust diseases of the lungs, respiratory con- 
ditions due to toxic agents, poisoning (systemic 
effects of toxic agents), disorders due to physi- 
cal agents (other than toxic materials), disor- 
ders associated with repeated trauma, and all 
other occupational illnesses. 

The survey continues to measure the num- 
ber of new work-related illness cases which 
are recognized, diagnosed, and reported dur- 
ing the year. Some conditions, for example, 
long-term latent illnesses caused by exposure 
to carcinogens, often are difficult to relate to 
the workplace and are not adequately recog- 
nized and reported. These long-term latent ill- 
nesses are believed to be understated in the 
survey’s illness measure. In contrast, the over- 
whelming majority of the reported new ill- 
nesses are those which are easier to directly 
relate to workplace activity (for example, con- 
tact dermatitis and carpal tunnel syndrome). 
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Most of the estimates are in the form of 
incidence rates, defined as the number of in- 
juries and illnesses per 100 equivalent full- 
time workers. For this purpose, 200,000 em- 
ployee hours represent 100 employee years 
(2,000 hours per employee). Full detail on the 
available measures is presented in the annual 
bulletin, Occupational Injuries and Illnesses: 
Counts, Rates, and Characteristics. 

Comparable data for more than 40 States 
and territories are available from the BLS Of- 
fice of Safety, Health and Working Condi- 
tions. Many of these States publish data on 
State and local government employees in ad- 
dition to private industry data. 

Mining and railroad data are furnished to 
BLS by the Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration and the Federal Railroad Administra- 
tion. Data from these organizations are in- 
cluded in both the national and State data 
published annually. 

With the 1992 survey, BLS began publish- 
ing details on serious, nonfatal incidents re- 
sulting in days away from work. Included are 
some major characteristics of the injured and 
ill workers, such as occupation, age, gender, 
race, and length of service, as well as the cir- 
cumstances of their injuries and illnesses (na- 
ture of the disabling condition, part of body 
affected, event and exposure, and the source 
directly producing the condition). In general, 
these data are available nationwide for de- 
tailed industries and for individual States at 
more aggregated industry levels. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on occu- 
pational injuries and illnesses, contact the 
Office of Occupational Safety, Health and 
Working Conditions at (202) 606-6180, or 
access the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 


Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries 


The Census of Fatal Occupational Injuries 
compiles a complete roster of fatal job-re- 
lated injuries, including detailed data about 
the fatally injured workers and the fatal 
events. The program collects and cross 
checks fatality information from multiple 
sources, including death certificates, State 
and Federal workers’ compensation reports, 
Occupational Safety and Health Administra- 
tion and Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration records, medical examiner and au- 
topsy reports, media accounts, State motor 
vehicle fatality records, and follow-up ques- 
tionnaires to employers. 

In addition to private wage and salary 
workers, the self-employed, family mem- 
bers, and Federal, State, and local govern- 
ment workers are covered by the program. 
Institutionalized persons, such as prison in- 
mates, are excluded. To be included in the 


fatality census, the decedent must have 
been employed (that is working for pay, 
compensation, or profit) at the time of the 
event, engaged in a legal work activity, or 
present at the site of the incident as a re- 
quirement of his or her job. 


Definition 


A fatal work injury is any intentional or un- 
intentional wound or damage to the body re- 
sulting in death from acute exposure to en- 
ergy, such as heat or electricity or kinetic en- 
ergy from a crash, or from the absence of 


such essentials as heat or oxygen caused by a 
specific event or incident or series of events 
within a single workday or shift. Fatalities that 
occur during a person’s commute to or from 
work are excluded from the census, as well as 
work-related illnesses, which can be difficult 
to identify due to long latency periods. 


Notes on the data 


Twenty-eight data elements are collected, 
coded, and tabulated in the fatality program, 


including information about the fatally in-: 


jured worker, the fatal incident, and the ma- 


chinery or equipment involved. Summary 
worker demographic data and event charac- 
teristics are included in a national news re- 
lease that is available about 8 months after 
the end of the reference year. The Census of 
Fatal Occupational Injuries was initiated in 
1992 as a joint Federal-State effort. Most 
States issue summary information at the time 
of the national news release. 

FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION on the Cen- 
sus of Fatal Occupational Injuries contact the 
BLS Office of Safety, Health, and Working Con- 
ditions at (202) 606-6175, or the Internet at: 

http://www.bls.gov/oshhome.htm 
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Current Labor Statistics: Comparative Indicators 


1. Labor market indicators 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected indicators 1996 1997  |————__ wn 
il IV WP aes i Vo. on 
= aaa toe 
Employment data 
Employment status of the civilian noninstitutionalized 
population (household survey):' 
66.8 67.1 66.8 67.0 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.1 67.3 67.0 
63.2 63.8 63.3 63.4 63.6 63.8 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.1 
5.4 49 5.3 5.3 §.3 49 49 47 47 44 
5.4 49 5.3 §.2 5.2 4.8 48 47 45 4.2 
16 to 24 years. 12.6 11.8 12.4 12.3 12.3 11.5 11.8 11.6 11.4 10.5 
25 years and over.... 41 3.6 4.0 3.9 3.9 3.6) ~~ 3.5 3.4 3.3 3.1 
5.4 5.0 §3 5.5 5.4 5.1 5.0 47 49 4.6 
16 to 24 years... 17.3 10.7 11.1 11.4 ies) 10.9 10.5 10.1 10.1 9.5 
25; VOANS ANG OVO ss. xe neat esas sessansennedercsountntvosavesncasiavaNyecoeaserscpeneert 43 3.9 4.2 43 4.2 3.9 3.9 3.6 3.8 3.6 
Employment, nonfarm (payroll data), in thousands:" 
TOtaliscceieiticcadsvocdcesnsscsassasadescsstsatteadsssssssessereeesesstvscessatacncerscves] 999,608 | 122,690] 919.974) 120,655)" 121,461| 122517 | 122,995 | 123,094)1" 124.fou eee 
Private sector. 100,189 | 103,120} 100,553 | 101,223 102,001 | 102,797 | 103,392] 104,271 | 105,084] 105,714 
Goods-producing.... 24,493 24,934 24,542 24,648 24,787 24,881 24,963 25,108 25,296 25,315 
WAU RCHN IN craps ecaxecnison cw cere avarkunn-ataovs ncumncatauxanennaal 18,495 18,657 18,503 18,526 18,579 18,625 18,672 18,756 18,825 18,804 
S@IVICE-PFOGUCINGs. nx scosetsensnceccascscescapnraceatuncsvsesaccnennauveee? 95,115 97,756 95,432 96,008 96,674 97,436 98,032 98,826 99,500 | 100,201 
Average hours: 
Private sector. 34.4 34.6 34.5 34.5 34.6 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.6 
Manufacturing 41.6 42.0 41.8 41.8 41.9 42.0 41.9 42.1 42.0 417 
QU OMIM secece eres dere cccncecens sae varananiab akiharesercenecanveeconeenarenn 45 48 4.6 45 4.8 48 48 49 4.8 46 
Employment Cost Index” 
Percent change in the ECI, compensation: 
All workers (excluding farm, household and Federal workers)..... | 29 33 8 5 8 6 1.0 8 8 8 
Private Industry WOMGIS .<......0:.<2- o0-cdecncczsnenennnsensatesentsenneenensieg 3.1 3.4 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 3 
Goods-producing® LER Ts aie osandeats avon auaeaaeeeeet era nateaera cia 28 2.4 6 6 4 1.0 a7, 4 7 8 
Service-producing® 3.2 3.9 a 5 14 7 1.0 | 1.0 8 
State and local government workers... 2.6 2.3 1.3 6 4 a 1.3 5 6 3 
Workers by bargaining status (private industry): 


" Quarterly data seasonally adjusted. 
® Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes are calculated using the last month of each quarter. 
° Goods-producing industries include mining, construction, and manufacturing. Service-producing industries include all other private sector industries. 
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2. Annual and quarterly percent changes in compensation, prices, and productivity 


1996 1997 1998 
Selected measures 1996 1997 
il IV | il il IV | ll 
Compensation data” 
Employment Cost Index—compensation (wages, 
salaries, benefits): 
Civilian nonfarm... 2.9 3.3 0.8 0.5 0.8 0.6 1.0 0.8 0.8 0.8 
Private nonfarm. 3.1 3.4 6 6 8 8 8 9 9 9 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm 3.3 3.8 9 6 9 7 1.2 9 9 v6 
Private nonfarm... 3.4 3.9 A 6 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 et 9 
Price data’ 
Consumer Price Index (All Urban Consumers): All Items...... 3.3 17 Tf 5 9 i. 6 au 6 5 
Producer Price Index: 

Finished goods. 2.8 -1.2 1 vA =5 —4 2 -5 -1.1 4 
Finished consumer goods.... ae 3.6 -1.4 3 6 —6 —.2 4 -8 -1.4 6 
Capital Oquipmiont..---<--<esscascncuacparesyestevenensesasesessterey 4 -6 -7 1.0 at -5 -7 = 0 -4 

Intermediate materials, supplies, and components............ cif -8 4 -.6 -.3 él} he -8 -1.4 5! 

| ANOS TNAROT DIS aa snen ce sien pt ne tena boone zenbneepmnes cdc 14.7 -11.3 -4 77 11.5 -.4 1.3 -6 -8.0 -—9 
Productivity data® 
Output per hour of all persons: 
Business sector. 2.0 1.8 -7 2.0 1.6 2.2 3.5 1.6 1.7 —.2 
Nonfarm business sector.. 1.9 17 —7 1.9 11 2.3 3.6 1.4 11 aA 


" Annual changes are December-to-December changes. Quarterly changes ° Annual rates of change are computed by comparing annual averages. 
are calculated using the last month of each quarter. Compensation and price Quarterly percent changes reflect annual rates of change in quarterly indexes. The 
data are not seasonally adjusted, and the price data are not compounded. data are seasonally adjusted. : 

? Excludes Federal and private household workers. “ Output per hour of all employees. 


3. Alternative measures of wage and compensation changes 


Quarterly average Four quarters ending— 
Components % 1997 1998 1997 i 1998 
! 1) iT) IV I i} I il Ml IV | 1) 
1 laa | 
Average hourly compensation: 
All persons, business sector 3.9 2.6 41 5.3 4.9 41 4.2 3.5 3.5 4.0 4.2 4.6 
All persons, nonfarm business sector 4.0 2.6 3.9 49 4.6 4.0 4.1 3.4 3.5 3.9 4.0 4.4 
Employment Cost Index—compensation: 
Civilian nonfarm?............... 8 6 1.0 8 8 8 2.9 2.8 3.0 3.3 3.3 3.5 
Private nonfarm. 8 8 8 9 9 9 3.0 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.5 3.5 
CDE. cancepnccathnn 2 6 tA a 4 1.0 1.9 1.6 2.4 21 2.3 2.7 
NGMEHOD Massesacrenetxererorncecesss 1.1 8 8 1.0 1.0 8 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.8 3.7 3.8 
State and local governments... 4 1 1.3 5 6 3 2.5 2.4 2.4 2.3 2.5 oak 
Employment Cost Index—wages and salaries: 
Civilian nonfarm? 9 i 4 1.2 9 9 ai 3.3 3.2 3.5 3.8 3.7 3.8 
Private nonfarm... 1.0 9 1.0 1.0 141 9 3.4 3.3 3.6 3.9 4.0 4.0 
ASOM econo seas aeass 5 7 1.1 5 5 8 2.6 2.2 2.8 2.8 2.9 3.0 
Nonunion............. 1A 9 1.0 1.4 14 9 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2 4.2 44 
State and local governments... 4 1 1.6 6 5 rs 2.8 2.7 PAT § 2st 2.8 3.0 


' Seasonally adjusted. "Quarterly average" is percent change from a quarter ago, at an annual rate. 


? Excludes Federal and household workers. 
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Current Labor Statistics: 


Labor Force Data 


4. Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Employment status + y= 
1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept. a Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. 
TOTAL a 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ | 200,591 | 203,133 | 203,364 | 203,570 | 203,767 | 203,941 | 204,098 | 204,238 | 204,400 | 204,547 204,731 | 204,899 | 205,085 | 205,270 | 205,497 
Civilian labor force. | 133,943 | 136,297 | 136,404 | 136,439 | 136,406 | 136,864 | 137,169 | 137,493 | 137,557 | 137,523 | 137,242 | 137,364 | 137,447 | 137,296 137,415 
Participation rate......... 66.8 67.1 67.1 67.0 66.9 67.1 67.2 67.3 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.0 67.0 66.9 66.9 
EMDIOVOO: i. occcecoccavesnranen 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,747 | 129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 | 131,168 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 63.2 63.8 63.8 63.7 63.8 64.0 64.1 64.2 64.2 64.0 64.2 64.2 64.0 63.9 63.8 
Unemployed...........-.-.-+++ 7,236 6,739 6,657 6,678 6,496 6,289 6,392 6,409 6,393 6,529 5,859 5,910 6,237 6,230 6,247 
Unemployment rate.... 5.4 4.9 4.9 49 48 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 45 45 45 
Not in the labor force........ 66,647 | 66,837] 66,960| 67,131 | 67,361] 67,077| 66,929] 66,745 |--66,844| 67,024} 67,489| 67,535] 67,639] 67,973| 68,064 
Men, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 88,606 89,879] 89,982 | 90,068] 90,140] 90,251} 90,339] 90,391] 90,476| 90,502} 90,580} 90,622 | 90,700] 90,802 | 90,889 
Civilian labor force 68,044 | 69,166] 69,198] 69,136] 69,193] 69,500| 69,561| 69,652] 69,601| 69,451] 69,697/| 69,624) 69,545| 69,790} 69,490 
Participation rate......... 76.8 77.0 76.9 76.8 76.8 77.0 77.0 7.1 76.9 76.7 76.9 76.8 76.7 76.9 76.5 
Employed...........:.:20ss0 64,897 | 66,284] 66,386] 66,298] 66,337| 66,824] 66,676] 67,008} 66,990] 66,753| 67,301| 67,190] 66,950} 67,040) 66,901 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 73.2 73.7 73.8 73.6 73.6 74.0 73.8 74.1 74.0 73.8 74.3 74.1 73.8 73.8 73.6 
Agriculture.............20 2,356 2,356 2,911 2,383 2,298 2,323 2,314 2,282 2,264 2,168 2,420 2,324 2,333 2,394 2,443 
Nonagricultural 
industries. 63,927 | 64,075| 63,915] 64,039 | 64,501} 64,362| 64,726| 64,726| 64,585| 64,881) 64,866 | 64,617| 64,646| 64,457 
Unemployed a 2,882 2,812 2,838 2,856 2,676 2,885 2,644 2,611 2,699 2,396 2,434 2,595 2,750 2,589 
Unemployment rate.... 4.6 4.2 41 41 41 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.7 
Women, 20 years and over 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 97,889 | 98,000) 98,082] 98,144] 98,212} 98,300) 98,420] 98,471 | 98,534] 98,583 | 98,668 | 98,735/ 98,778) 98,901 
Civilian labor force... 59,198 | 59,362| 59,432] 59,338 | 59,348] 59,624) 59,652] 59,721| 59,771] 59,486 | 59,573 | 59,599| 59,359] 59,712 
Participation rate......... §9.9 60.5 60.6 60.6 60.5 60.4 60.7 60.6 60.6 60.7 60.3 60.4 60.4 60.1 60.4 
Employed..........0:-scese+-++ 55,311 | 56,613] 56,789 | 56,883|) 56,919] 56,953) 57,255| 57,040) 57,146| 57,186) 57,075 | 57,253] 57,172| 57,000} 57,286 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio® 57.0 57.8 57.9 58.0 58.0 58.0 §8.2 58.0 58.0 58.0 57.9 58.0 57.9 57.7 57.9 
Agriculture 827 798 824 826 814 833 845 811 801 717 705 755 747 793 819 
Nonagricultural 
industries... 54,484 | 55,815| 55,965 | 56,057| 56,105] 56,120| 56,410} 56,229) 56,345| 56,470) 56,370| 56,499} 56,424) 56,207| 56,468 
Unemployed 2,783 2,585 2,573 2,549 2,419 2,395 2,369 2,612 2,575 2,585 2,411 2,320 2,427 2,359 2,426 
Unemployment rate... 48 4.4 4.3 4.3 44 4.0 4.0 4.4 4.3 4.3 44 3.9 41 4.0 41 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ 14,934] 15,365] 15,382] 15,420] 15,483] 15,478| 15,459| 15,427] 15,453} 15,511| 15,569] 15,609] 15,651) 15,690| 15,689 
Civilian labor force... 7,806 7,932 7,844 7,871 7,875 8,016 7,984 8,189 8,235 8,300 8,059 8,166 8,302 8,147 8,213 
Participation rate......... 52.3 51.6 51.0 51.0 50.9 51.8 51.6 §3.1 §3.3 53.5 51.8 52.3 53.0 51.9 52.4 
Employed..........-0sseeseeee 6,500 6,661 6,572 6,580 6,654 6,798 6,846 7,035 7,028 7,055 7,007 7,010 7,088 7,027 6,981 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio’... 43.5 43.4 42.7 42.7 43.0 43.9 44.3 45.6 45.5 45.5 45.0 44.9 45.3 44.8 44.5 
Agriculture 261 244 244 213 215 228 226 227 270 247 225 256 262 254 267 
Nonagricultural 
industries................, 6,239 6,417 6,328 6,367 6,439 6,570 6,620 6,809 6,758 6,808 6,782 6,754 6,826 6,773 6,715 
Unemployed.............+0 1,306 1,271 1,272 1,291 1,221 1,218 1,138 1,154 1,207 1,245 1,052 1,156 1,215 1,120 1,232 
Unemployment rate.... 16.7 16.0 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 
White 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population! | 168,317 | 169,993 | 170,148 | 170,290 | 170,427 | 170,545 | 170,649 | 170,810 | 170,917 | 171,016 | 171,141 | 171,257 | 171,387 | 171,513 | 171,655 
Civilian labor force.. 113,108 | 114,693 | 114,669 | 114,758 | 114,784 | 115,073 | 115,263 | 115,253 | 115,392 | 115,297 | 115,057 | 115,309 | 115,137 | 114,975 | 115,275 
Participation rate........ 67.2 67.5 67.4 67.4 67.4 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.5 67.4 67.2 67.3 67.2 67.0 67.2 
EMployed. sn.n0nciccscacnnennnss 107,808 | 109,856 | 109,832 | 109,904 | 110,063 | 110,604 | 110,729 | 110,689 | 110,842 | 110,605 | 110,859 | 111,025 | 110,535 | 110,630 | 110,708 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio” 64.1 64.6 64.6 64.5 64.6 64.9 64.9 64.8 64.9 64.7 64.8 64.8 64.5 64.5 64.5 
Unemployed. 5,300 4,836 4,837 4,854 4,721 4,469 4,534 4,555 4,550 4,692 4,198 4,284 4,602 4,346 4,567 
Unemployment rate..... 4.7 4.2 4.2 4.2 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 
Black 
Civilian noninstitutional 
POPUTALION ......sccssseceeseecceen 24,003 | 24,043 | 24,081] 24,117| 24,149] 24,180) 24,196 | 24,229) 24,257| 24,289| 24,317) 24,349| 24,381) 24,418 
Civilian labor force.. 4 15,529 | 15,728| 15,691] 15,555 | 15,638| 15,709| 15,788} 15,885] 15,971| 15,907] 15,756| 16,013} 16,059} 15,907 
Participation rate.....:... 64.1 64.7 65.4 65.2 64.5 64.8 65.0 65.3 65.6 65.8 65.5 64.8 65.8 65.9 65.1 
Employed.........cssssesesees 13,542} 13,969| 14,237] 14,180| 14,067] 14,128| 14,149] 14316] 14,349} 14,498] 14,499| 14,344| 14,700| 14,508| 14,476 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®............. 57.4 58.2 59.2 28.9 58.3 58.5 58.5 59.2 59.2 59.8 59.7 59.0 60.4 §9.5 59.3 
Unemployed..............00+ 1,592 1,560 1,491 1,511 1,488 1,510 1,560 1,472 1,535 1,473 1,408 1,412 1,313 1,431 
Unemployment rate.... 10.0 9.6 9.2 8.9 8.2 9.0 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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4. Continued—Employment status of the population, by sex, age, race, and Hispanic origin, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Eeiplopient omnes Annual average 1997 1998 
1996 | 1997 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May | June | July Aug. 
Hispanic origin 
Civilian noninstitutional 
population’ hes 19,213 | 20,321 20,407 | 20,464; 20,519] 20,575} 20,629) 20,741 20,798 | 20,851 20,915 | 20,975) 21,036) 21,097] 21,159 
Civilian labor force. 12,774 13,796 13,886 | 13,861 13,896 | 13,880 13,973 13,954 | 14,149 14,298 14,369 14,458 14,420 14,240 14,277 
Participation rate.........| 66.5 67.9 68.0 67.7 67.7 67.5 67.7 67.3 68.0 68.6 68.7 68.9 68.5 67.5 67.5 
Employed..........:-ssceeeceees 11,642 12,726 | 12,867 12,807 12,806 | 12,921 12,921 12,988 13,181 13,305 13,434 | 13,480 13,328 | 13,219 13,203 
Employment-pop- 
ulation ratio®... 60.6 62.6 63.1 62.6 62.4 62.8 62.6 62.6 63.4 63.8 64.2 64.3 63.4 62.7 62.4 
Unemployed. are 1,132 1,069 1,019 1,054 1,090 959 1,052 966 968 993 935 978 1,092 1,022 1,074 
Unemployment rate... 8.9 77 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 7.5 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 Mice. 7.5 


' The population figures are not seasonally adjusted. 


? Civilian employment as a percent of the civilian noninstitutional population. 
Note: Detail for the above race and Hispanic-origin groups will not sum to totals because 


data for the "other races" groups are not presented and Hispanics are included in both the 


white and black population groups. 


5. Selected employment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


{In thousands] 


Annual average 
Selected categories 
1996 1997 Aug. 
Characteristic 
Employed, 16 years and over..| 126,708 | 129,558 | 129,747 
68,207 | 69,685 | 69,748 
58,501 | 59,873} 59,999 
42,417 | 42,642 | 42,680 
32,406 | 32,755 | 32,861 
Women who maintain 
families....... 7,363 7,775 7,892 
Class of worker 
Agriculture: 

Wage and salary workers..... 1,869 1,890 1,853 
Self-employed workers......... 1,518 1,457 1,477 
Unpaid family workers.......... 56 51 50 

Nonagricultural industries: 

Wage and salary workers..... 114,171 | 116,983 | 117,372 
Government... 18,217 18,131 18,203 
Private industries... ..| 95,954 | 98,852) 99,169 
Private households......... 928 915}; 935 
Other....... 95,025 | 97,937) 98,234 
Self-employed workers. 8,971 9,056 8,955 
Unpaid family workers......... 122 120 126 

Persons at work part time’ 

All industries: 
Part time for economic 
FOASOMS fo cvegeshnccoanren esse 4,315 4,068 3,988 
Slack work or business 
conditions.............. | 2,388 2,286 2,164 
Could only find part-tim 
work.........0+5 es 1,605 1,468 1,487 
Part time for noneconomic 
KRABONS: cane censce ced terse 17,770 18,149 18,096 
Nonagricultural industries: 
Part time for economic 
VOGSONG sn cserexnaksneecnrencarnd 4,123 3,879 3,832 
Slack work or business 
conditions..... mie cod 2,167 2,066 
Could only find part-time 
WOK sessvarrcusaunicesnsrnnext 1,576 1,433 1,455 
Part time for noneconomic 
TOARONG sce attcratetevsexanens 17,150 | 17,564 | _17,521 


1997 1998 

Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July 
129,761 | 129,910 | 130,575 | 130,777 | 131,083 | 131,163 | 130,994 | 131,383 | 131,453 | 131,209 | 131,067 
69,656 | 69,785} 70,352) 70,195} 70,518} 70,459| 70,297] 70,831} 70,685| 70,570] 70,605 
60,105 | 60,125 | 60,223] 60,582 | 60,565] 60,704] 60,697] 60,553] 60,768] 60,640} 60,462 
42,648 | 42,771 | 42,967] 42,952 | 42,977) 42,915| 42,779 42,865| 42,471| 42,539| 42,837 
32,846 | 32,978] 32,840] 32,975] 32,793] 32,821 | 32,872] 32,973] 32,805| 32,805] 32,658 
7,876| 7,865] 7,726] 7,822) 7,784] 7,884] 7,776] 7,813 7,848 | 7,922 7,846 
1,889 1,815 1,855 1,844 1,949 1,928 1,866 1,987 1,871 1,841 2,018 
1,495 1,475 1,493 1,496 1,348 1,324 1,242 1,324 1,395 1,470 1,383 
44 55 49 54 44 41 32 28 51 48 30 
117,303 | 117,635 | 118,083 | 118,403 | 118,529 | 118,961 | 119,131 | 118,774 | 119,013 | 118,654 | 118,543 
18,109 | 18,075} 18,170) 18,248] 18,421| 18,378] 18,072| 18,202} 18,034| 18,497] 18,364 
99,194 | 99,560) 99,913 | 100,155 | 100,108 | 100,583 | 101,058 | 100,571 | 100,979 | 100,157 | 100,179 
877 877 910 946 985 1,035 1,022 1,014 1,015 961 974 
98,317 | 98,683} 99,003} 99,209] 99,123) 99,547 | 100,037} 99,557| 99,964] 99,195] 99,205 
8,949 8,930} 9,004) 8886] 8964] 8,761 8,784} 9,069| 9,023) 8,969] 9,094 
83 92 97 99 131 117 102 124 97 100 91 
3,928] 3,913] 3,890] 3,855] 4,082) 3,882 3,902 3,735 S772) 33837. 3,783 
2,187] 2,211 2,221 2,230} 2,282] 2,123) 2,188] 2,074} 2,104) 2,230) 2,372 
1,455 1,406 1,386 1,323 1,400 1,455 1,445 1,300 1,344 1,246 1,192 
17,901 | 18,113] 18,083] 18,386] 18,515] 18,407] 18,448] 18,084] 18,662] 18,656] 18,584 
3,739 | 3,732 3,689 | 3,654) 3,865] 3,743 3,726 | 3,608} 3,630] 3,676] 3,632 
2,067} 2,103) 2,100] 2,113] 2,162] 2,025| 2,057 1,998} 2,024] 2,151 2,261 
1,417 1,378 1,346 1,291 1,373 1,433 1,416 1,276 1,315 1,199 1,162 
17,381 | 17,537 | 17,486 | 17,791 | 17,898 | 17,786 | 17,929| 17,470] 18,067 | 18,019| 17,972 


' Excludes persons "with a job but not at work" during the survey period for such reasons as vacation, illness, or industrial disputes. 
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6. Selected unemployment indicators, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Unemployment rates] 
Annual average 1997 1998 


Selected categories = =e Reese 
1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. 


Characteristic 


Total, all workers........:000 5.4 4.9 49 4.9 4.8 4.6 47 47 4.6 47 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 45 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 year: 16.7 16.0 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 
Men, 20 years and over ae 4.6 4.2 41 41 41 3.9 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.4 3.5 3.7 3.9 3.7 
Women, 20 years and OVET.........ssesee4 4.8 44 43 4.3 41 4.0 4.0 44 43 43 41 3.9 41 4.0 44 
White, total. 47 4.2 4.2 4.2 44 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.9 41 3.6 3.7 4.0 3.8 4.0 
Both sexes, 16 to 19 years.... 14.2 13.6 14.2 14.1 13.4 12.3 AES 11.6 12.3 12.8 11.8 12.0 13.7 11.1 13.1 
Men, 16 to 19 years 15.5 14.3 15.1 14.4) 143 12:8) t1:35|) 14.2 14.7| 149 12.7 14.0 14.7 | 13.1 14.3 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 12.9 12:8°|" 1331 13.7 12.3 TEE) Ost 8.8 9.8}. 10.6.) 10.7 9.8} 12.6 8.9 11.9 
Men, 20 years and over. aa 41 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.3 3.2 3.4 2.9 3.1 3.3 3.3 3.3 
Women, 20 years and OVEF.........+00-+4 41 3:7. 3.7 3.7 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.7 3.6 3.7 3.4 3.3 3.5 3.3 3.5. 
Blacks ttl. --.cc.ccnuseupsssscaverseer-cotenanesy 10.5 10.0 9.5 9.6 9.6 9.7 9.9 9.3 9.7 9.2 8.9 9.0 8.2 9.7 9.0 


Both sexes, 16 to 19 years. 
Men, 16 to 19 years..... 
Women, 16 to 19 years. 


Men, 20 years and over.. 9.4 8.5 7.9 7.9 8.3 7.8 8.6 79 78 76 7.4 6.7 6.9 8.9 7.8 
Women, 20 years and over.... 8.7 8.8 8.4 8.4 8.3 8.4 8.1 8.0 8.6 8.2 8.2 8.4 Tavh 79 7.6 
Hispanic origin, total... 8.9 ras 7.3 7.6 7.8 6.9 7.8 6.9 6.8 6.9 6.5 6.8 7.6 7.2 7.5 
Married men, spouse present...........-. 3.0 27 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.6 2.6 2.5 2.5 dd 2.4 2.2 2.3 2.4 
Married women, spouse present. 3.6 3.1 3.0 3.41 2.8 2.8 2.8 3.1 3.1 3.3 2.8 2.8 2.9 2.8 3.2 
Women who maintain families. 8.2 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.8 8.1 res 7.6 7.6 7.6 7.6 al 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Full-time workers... 5.3 48 47 47 47 44 4.6 4.5 45 4.5 4.2 4.2 4.4 44 4.4 
Part-time workers... 5.8 5.5 5.5 5.5 5.3 5.4 5.0 5.4 Oe 5.7 48 47 5.2 5.3 5.4 
Industry 

Nonagricultural wage and salary 
NOVI GES oscar siheshesiss en varsousen dose anahstieoe 5.5 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.8 47 4.8 47 47 47 43 4.5 47 4.6 47 
5.1 3.8 49 3.4 45 3.3 3.3 4.0 2.6 37 2.3 1.3 3.9 3.7 3.9 
10.1 9.0 9.0 8.7 8.7 7.9 8.9 7.9 7.8 8.6 6.3 8.0 8.0 6.7 7.4 
Manufacturing... 4.8 4.2 41 41 3.8 3.6 3.8 3.9 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.6 4.4 3.9 
Durable goods. 45 3.5 3.5 3.3 3.1 3.1 3.1 3.4 2.9 3.6 3.5 3.0 2.9 4.3 3.7 
Nondurable goods.... e! 5.2 5.1 5.0 5.3 4.8 4.4 49 45 5.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.6 45 4.4 
Transportation and public utilities......... 41 3.5 3.7 3.8 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.8 3.2 3.3 3.1 3.0 3.6 3.4 3.7 
Wholesale and retail trade.............ss00 6.4 6.2 6.2 6.2 6.1 6.2 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.4 5.2 5.1 oH 5.6 5.6 
2.7 3.0 3.0 3.0 2.9 2.4 2.8 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.2 2.0 21 2.0 2.7 
5.4 46 45 4.6 43 4.4 45 4.3 4.7 47 4.3 48 47 45 47 
2.9 2.6 2.6 2.6 2.4 2.3 al 2.4 2.3 2.9 2.0 2.4 2.0 2.5 2.2 
10.2 9.1 8.9 9.0 9.6 8.6 9.7 10.6 8.6 9.7 8.0 7.9 8.1 8.2 7.0 

Educational attainment’ 

Less than a high school diploma. ec 8.7 8.1 Tek 8.0 Ton 7.5 7.6 7.2 7.0 72 7.0 6.7 7.2 7.2 7.1 
High school graduates, no college............. 47 4.3 4.3 4.2 4.2 3.8 41 3.9 4.0 4.2 3.9 3.7 4.0 41 4.0 


Some college, less than a bachelor's 


' Data refer to persons 25 years and over. 


7. Duration of unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


(Numbers in thousands] 


Weeks of Annual average 1997 1998 
= 1 —— — 
unemployment 1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May June | July | Aug. 


Less than 5 weeks.... 
5 to 14 weeks 
15 weeks and over... 


2,633 2,538 | 2,564] 2,484] 2,558| 2,423| 2,531| 2,488) 2,622) 2,858) 2,632/) 2,634| 2,519! 2,625} 2,675 
2,287 2,138 | 2,121] 2,115} 1,912} 2,048] 1,922'| 1,971 1,909} 1,979} 1,901 1,954 | 2,084/ 1,983] 1,960 
2,316 2,062 | 2,027} 2,109] 1,990} 1,865] 1,964] 1,811 1,830} 1,731 1,417 | 1,462] 1,621 1,600 | 1,647 


15 to 26 weeks. = 1,053 995 950} 1,031 919 899 936 773 855 841 584 656 852 793 820 
27 weeks and over.. 1,262 1,067 | 1,077] 1,078| 1,071 966 | 1,028] 1,038 974 891 833 806 769 807 827 
Mean duration, in weekKsS.........-...... 16.7 15.8 15.8 15.9 16.3 15.6 16.3 15.6 15.6 14.3 14.3 14.6 13.8 14.3 13.5 
Median duration, in weeks.............. 8.3 8.0 7.9 8.1 7.7 7.8 Tee 7.4 ie 6.8 | 6.4 5.9 6.6 6.6 6.9 
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8. Unemployed persons by reason for unemployment, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Reason for Annual average 1997 1998 
unemployment 1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb Mar. Apr. May | June | July | Aug 
Job losers’ 3,370 3,037 | 3,010} 3,007} 2,934] 2,886} 2,991 2,807 | 2,795| 2,980) 2,631 2,772 | 2,819 | 2,908) 2,852 
On temporary layoff. 1,021 931 891 893 963 815 961 860 821 980 696 786 841 966 978 
Not on temporary layoff 2,349 2,106} 2,119} 2,114 1,971 2,071 2,030 1,947 1,975 | 2,000 1,935 1,986 1,978 1,941 1,874 
Job leavers... 774 795 894 853 732 655 692 808 786 744 625 748 766 799 740 
Reentrants. oo 2,512 2,338 | 2,173] 2,263} 2,247] 2,229] 2,170} 2,229| 2,266) 2,215| 2,096 | 2,033] 2,096] 2,042) 2,132 
NGWiGmtrannts <2. -c-ceessnecseenserveesences 580 569 554 560 555 560 552 518 543 549 511 493 532 463 503 
Percent of unemployed 
Job losers! 46.6 45.1 45.4 45.0 45.4 45.6 46.7 44.1 43.7 45.9 44.9 45.8 45.4 46.8 45.8 
On temporary layoff. 14.1 13.8 13.4 13.4 14.9 12.9 15.0 13.5 12.8 15.1 11.9 13.0 13.5 15.6 15:77 
Not on temporary layo' 32.5 31.3 32.0 31.6 30.5 32.7 31.7 30.6 30.9 30.8 33.0 32.8 31.8 31.3 30.1 
Job leavers.... 10.7 11.8 13.5 12.8 11.3 10.3 10.8 12.7 12.3 11.5 10.7 12.4 12.3 12.9 11.9 
Reentrants. 34.7 34.7 32.8 33.9 34.7 35.2 33.9 35.0 35.5 34.1 35.7 33.6 33.7 32.9 34.2 
New entrants. 8.0 8.4 8.4 8.4 8.6 8.8 8.6 8.1 8.5 8.5 8.7 8.2 8.6 7.5) 8.1 
Percent of civilian 
labor force 
Job losers’... 25 2.2 20 2.2 2.2 24 2.2 2.0 2.0 20 1.9 2.0 24 ox 2.1 
Job leavers... 6 6 7 6 5 6 5 6 6 5 5 5 6 6 x) 
Reentrants.... 1.9 eri 1.6 Wate 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.6 1.5 1.5 1.5 1:5 1.6 
New entrants. 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 3 4 
' Includes persons who completed temporary jobs. 
9. Unemployment rates by sex and age, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[Civilian workers] 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Sex and age 
1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug 
Total, 16 years and OVET..........:.0008 : §4| — 49 4.9 4.9 4.8 4.6 4.7 47 4.6 4.7 4.3 4.3 4.5 4.5 4.5 
16 to 24 years. 12.0 11.3 11.3 11.2 W141 10.9 10.6 10.8 10.8 10.7 9.5 10.0 10.6 10.3 et 
16 to 19 years... 16.7 16.0 16.2 16.4 15.5 15.2 14.3 14.1 14.7 15.0 13.1 14.2 14.6 13.8 15.0 
16 to 17 years... 18.9 18.2 17.9 19.3 17.5 17.6 17.7 17.3 18.5 16.9 15.2 15.8 18.2 15.2 17.1 
18 to 19 years... 15.2 14.5 15.4 14.5 14.1 13.6 11.7 11.6 11.3 13.7 11.6 13.2 12.3 12.9 13.8 
20 to 24 years... 9.3 8.5 8.4 8.2 8.5 8.4 8.5 8.9 8.5 8.0 7.4 7.6 8.1 8.2 8.7 
25 years and over... 4.2 3.8 3.7 3.7 3.6 3.4 3.6 3.5 <6) 3.6 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.3 
25 to 54 years. 4.3 3.9 3.8 3.8 3.7 3.5 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.8 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.5 3.4 
55 years and over... 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.1 2.8 2.8 2.8 2 PxTs 2.9 2.5 2.4 25 2.8 2.6 
Men, 16 years and over... 5.4 4.9 48 4.8 4.8 4.5 47 45 45 46 4.0 4.2 4.4 4.6 4.4 
16 to 24 years. 12.6 11.8 11.9 12.0 12.0 11.6 W141 1.2) TE 11.2 9.7 11.0 10.8 11.4 11.4 
16 to 19 years 18.1 16.9 17.3 17.2 16.3 15.6 14.2 16.4 17.0 16.5 14.0 16.0 15.3 15.9 15.8 
16 to 17 years. 20.8 19.1 18.1 18.8 18.2 18.2 18.4 18.3 21.0 18.5 14.9 17.9 21.0 17.3 18.6 
_ 18 to 19 years. 16.3 15.4 17.3 16.1 14.8 14.1 111 14.9 13.1 15.2 13.3 14.8 11.8 14.6 14.2 
20 to 24 years.... 9.5 8.9 8.8 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.3 8.1 8.7 8.1 7.3 8.1 8.2 8.7 8.9 
25 years and over. 41 3.6 3.6 3.5 3.5 3.2 3.5 3.3 3.2 3.4 3.0 3.0 3.2 3.4 3.2 
25 to 54 years a 4.2 3.7 3.6 3.6 3.6 3.3 3.6 3.4 3.2 3.5 3.0 3.1 3.3 3.4 3.3 
55 years ANd OVEL....-cesesee 3.3 3.1- 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.9 3.4 3.1 2.9 3.1 2.6 2.4 2.5 2.9 2.5 
Women, 16 years and over. 5.4 5.0 5.0 5.0 4.7 47 4.6 4.8 4.8 4.9 4.6 4.4 47 4.4 47 
16 to 24 years....... 11.3. 10.7 10.6 10.4 10.1 10.1 10.2 10.4 9.8 10.1 9.2 9.0 10.3 9.1 10.7 
16 to 19 years. 15.2 15.0 15.0 15.5 14.7 14.7 14.3 11.6 12.3 13.4 12.1 12.3 13.9 11.5 14.2 
16 to 17 years. 16.9 17.2 17.7 19.8 16.7 17.0 17.0 16.3 16.0 15.2 15.5 13.5 15.1 12.9 15.5 
18 to 19 years. 14.0 13.6 13.3 12.8 13.4 13.0 12.4 8.2 9.5 12.2 9.8 11.4 12.7 11.2 13.3 
20 to 24 years. 9.0 8.1 7.9 7.3 7.4 7.4 7.6 9.7 8.3 7.9 7.5 6.9 8.0 Ucté 8.6 
25 years and over. 4.3 3.9 3.9 4.0 3.7, 3.6 3.6 3.7 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.5 
25 to 54 years. 4.4 41 4.0 41 3.8 3.8 3.9 3.9 41 41 3.7 3.8 3.8 3.6 3.6 
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10. Unemployment rates by State, seasonally adjusted 


July | June uly July | June uly 
pone 1997 | 1998 | 1998° a | 1997 | 1998 | 1998” 
Alabama... 5.3 3.8 3.6|| Missouri... 41 4.2 4.2 
8.0 6.4 6.2|| Montana... 5.4 5.4 5.1 
45 4.0 3.7|| Nebraska...... 2.6 ets 241 
Arkansas 5.4 48 4.7 4.0 44 4.2 
California... 6.2 5.8 5.6 3.1 27 2.4 
Colorado 3.2 3.4 3.3]| New Jersey. 5:1 4.8 4.8 
Connecticut... 5.1 3.8 3.4|| New Mexico. 6.0 6.7 6.4 
DelaWaLE......eeecerseeeenee 4.0 4.0 4.1|| New York..... 6.5 5.5 5:5 
District of Columbia. 7.9 8.2 8.3)| North Carolina. 3.6 3.1 3.2 
Florida. 47 45 4.3} North Dakota 2.5 2.2 |" 2.2 
46 41 4.4 45 4.6 
6.5 6.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 
§.3 5.0 5.8 5.4 5.4 
4.6 45 §.3 4.4 4.5 
3.5 2.8 5.4 41 4.4 
3.1 2.5 44 3.2 3.8 
3.7 3.5 .7|| South Dakota.. 3.0 Ow 2.8 
5.4 44 4.2|| Tennessee... 5.7 3.9 3.8 
6.2 5.2 5.9 5.4 5.0 49 
5.4 4.0 4.5 3:1 3.2 3.5 
Marla iid. isrecsteccerepscokenn ate aeeson noe eee be 45 ALT hy), MOUMONE. 0. secccccencpmeesrercectous suas an conemaauien 3.9 3.5 3.5 
Massachusetts.... 4.0 3.4 3.1)| Virginia. 4.0 3.1 3.0 
Michigan... 43 3.6 4.2|| Washington. 47 47 47 
Minnesota. 3.2 2.6 2.3)| West Virginia... 6.9 6.9 6.8 
WHSSISSIDD I cascctsciercensraienenxeace- tenon ae ees 5.7 4.6 4.9|| Wisconsin 3.8 3.0 3.4 
Wyoming.. =a} 5.1 47 46 
Caen ee ee en een een ee el 
° = preliminary 
11. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by State, seasonally adjusted 
{In thousands] 
s July June July s July June July 
wets _|_ 1907 _| 1998 1998” sale? 1997 | 1998 | 1998" 
Tl 
Alabama iirectatscx aveisntrexnedony os os 1,869.9 1,884.4 1,882.7 || Missouri.... 2,637.9 2,677.7 2,673.4 
Alaska... 270.2 274.1 276.2 367.5 368.4 370.6 
Arizona.. 1,972.4 2,073.8 2,060.4 861.0 876.2 880.2 
Arkansas.. 1,103.4 1,125.5 1,125.8 891.9 927.8 933.0 
CAlt OPN: ccscecccccnconsnsns 13,203.2 13,582.6 13,582.1 573.8 573.9 576.0 
Colorado 1,989.2 2,045.3 2,051.4 || New Jersey. 3,728.0 3,801.8 3,794.6 
Connecticut 1,611.9 1,644.9 1,643.7 || New Mexico 709.1 719.2 719.7 
Delaware 388.1 399.7 399.1 8,030.1 8,146.4 8,138.8 
District of Columbia. 619.1 610.6 604.8 || North Carolina. 3,681.5 3,739.5 3,725.9 
Florida. 6,439.7 6,667.0 6,697.7 || North Dakota... 313.6 320.0 319.5 
3,613.6 3,727.7 3,726.3 5,384.3 5,459.1 5,429.5 
531.3 525.6 522.6 1,384.9 1,423.5 1,421.4 
§12.6 516.9 517.5 1,528.6 1,563.6 1,565.5 
5,784.6 5,877.4 5,880.7 5,396.8 5,444.0 5,452.2 
2,861.8 2,885.8 2,862.5 449.8 455.0 454.3 
1,407.8 1,439.9 1,450.2 || South Carolina... 1,724.1 1,804.1 1,794.9 
1,270.8 1,304.2 1,305.9 || South Dakota. 356.5 358.5 360.2 
Kentucky...... 1,717.1 1,751.9 1,748.4 2,589.3 2,623.5 2,623.8 
Louisiana. 1,854.0 1,890.0 1,887.6 8,626.0 8,877.8 8,893.0 
554.6 562.3 564.1 997.1 1,024.1 1,021.4 
2,258.9 2,275.3 227 Toe. NOTION rcs anrsscetavcnsnaasiscrudnendsue coms 279.7 283.8 282.7 
3,121.3 3,205.1 3,210.7 || Virginia..... 3,225.6 3,322.2 3,333.2 
4,447.0 4,541.2 4,480.5 || Washington... 7 2,526.0 2,593.4 2,605.1 
2,491.9 rahe Bi? 2,557.5 || West Virginia. 1 706.1 714.2 712.1 
1,109.4 1,121.4 1,128.0 || Wisconsin. 2,657.7 2,713.1 2,708.6 
Wyoming... 226.5 224.4 227.7 


? = preliminary 


NoTE: Some data in this table may differ from data published elsewhere because of the continual updating of the data base. 
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12. Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 


[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 | 1997 | Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July? | Aug.’ 
wd 119,608 | 122,690 | 122,804 | 123,280 | 123,568 | 123,944 | 124,289 | 124,640 | 124,832 | 124,914 | 125,234 125,562 | 125,751 | 125,819 | 126,184 
PRIVATE SECTOR 100,189 | 103,120 | 103,285 | 103,673 | 103,922 | 104,282 | 104,609 | 104,954 | 105,112 | 105,186 | 105,470 | 105,734 | 105,938 | 105,992 | 106,300 
24,934 | 24,972] 24,993) 25,032) 25,099} 25,193 | 25,297) 25,314] 25,276| 25,339] 25,301) 25,304] 25,118| 25,227 
592 592 594 592 591 592 592 590 587 582 579 578 571 569 
Metal mining... 54 54 53 53 53 52 52 52 51 51 51 51 50 50 
Oil and gas extraction. 322 335 336 338 337 337 338 338 338 336 332 329 330 325 323 
Nonmetallic minerals, 
except fUeIS.......... eee ened 106 108 107 108 107 107 108 108 107 107 107 107 107 107° 108 
CONSTHIUCTION...........cececersserseresee 5,418 5,686 5,699 5,713 §,722 5,750 5,810 5,881 5,902 5,860 5,930 5,917 5,946 5,967 5,983 
General building contractors..... 1,257 1,316 1,318 1,320 1,326 1,335 1,351 1,365 1,371 1,373 1,385 1,388 1,401 1,406 1,409 
Heavy construction, except 
building 777 795 791 792 789 788 805 817 813 805 819 819 821 828 829 
Special trades contractors. 3,384 3,575 3,590 3,601 3,607 3,627 3,654 3,699 3,718 3,682 3,726 3,710 3,724 3,733. 3,745 
Manufacturing.... 18,495 | 18,657 | 18,681 | 18,686] 18718] 18,758) 18,791 | 18,824] 18822) 18829| 18,827| 18,805| 18,780] 18,580] 18,675 
Production worker: 12,776 | 12,896] 12,908| 12,915) 12,945| 12,970} 13,001} 13,023) 13,024] 13,013] 13,007] 12,971 12,943 | 12,753 | 12,830 
Durable goods.... 10,789 10,987 11,028 11,030 11,060 11,094 11,118 11,154 11,159 11,166 11,170 11,156 11,144 10,978 11,095 
Production workers... | 7,386 7,539 7,573 7,573 7,598 7,621 7,644 7,669 7,676 7,669 7,666 7,642 7,626 7,476 7,580 
Lumber and wood products..... 778 793 794 794 794 795 798 800 800 801 802 803 801 802 803 
Furniture and fixtures.............. 504 510 509 509 510 511 513 Siz 519 520 524 526 524 527 524 
Stone, clay, and glass 
products... 544 552 552 553 554 554 555 562 561 558 561 559 562 562 564 
Primary metal industries.. - 711 711 712 714 714 715 716 719 718 719 718 716 Tay 705 716 
Fabricated metal products....... 1,449 1,475 1,478 1,480 1,485 1,488 1,491 1,496 1,497 1,497 1,498 1,495 1,490 1,478 1,485 
Industrial machinery and 
EQUIPMENE..........eeeeseeseeeeeeeeed 2,115 2,163 2,172 2,175 2,185 2,191 2,196 2,200 2,202 2,205 2,201 2,201 2,202 2,191 2,190 
Computer and office 
EQUIPMENK..........sseceseesesesered 362 375 379 379 380 379 381 381 381 381 377 376 375 374 372 
Electronic and other electrical 
QQUIPMENT.........seeeseseeecsseeeees 1,661 1,688 1,694 1,698 1,702 1,707 1,712 1,719 1,720 1,722 1,720 1,716 1,714 1,699 1,694 
Electronic components and 
BCCOSSOMES 5 Hicctssesncescoeseesens 617 652 660 664 669 672 676 680 680 681 678 677 672 667 661 
Transportation equipment.......4 1,785 1,842 1,862 1,852 1,861 1,878 1,878 1,882 1,886 1,887 1,890 1,886 1,882 1,765 1,876 
Motor vehicles and 
equipment 967 985 998 986 990 1,005 1,001 1,002 1,004 1,002 1,004 998 993 872 989 
Aircraft and parts.... 458 500 508 510 513 516 519 §21 523 525 525 524 524 526 526 
Instruments and related 
POCMIEAR. So toes borecasscceusncbos 855 863 865 865 866 867 869 870 866 868 867 866 864 861 858 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Ct: ne 388 389 390 389 388 386 388 389 390 389 389 388 388 388 385 
Nondurable goods. 7,706 7,670 7,653 7,656 7,658 7,664 7,673 7,670 7,663 7,663 7,657 7,649 7,636 7,602 7,580 
Production workers.. 5,390 5,357 5,335 5,342 5,347 5,349 5,357 5,354 5,348 5,344 5,341 §,329 5,317 5,277 5,250 
Food and kindred products...... 1,692 1,691 1,682 1,688 1,689 1,696 1,702 1,702 1,703 1,704 1,708 1,710 1,706 1,696 1,692 
Tobacco products..... ‘| 41 4 41 40 41 42 41 40 41 41 42 41 40 40 39 
Textile mill products. 627 616 613 613 612 611 611 608 606 604 605 603 599 592 589 
Apparel and other textile 
PUIGISS cotoorpcesosaenenceccanensd 868 826 822 817 814 810 808 805 796 796 787 780 776 772 754 
Paper and allied products 684 685 684 685 685 686 686 688 688 688 686 685 682 680 680 
Printing and publishing............ 1,540 1,553 1,556 1,556 1,558 1,560 1,561 1,564 1,564 1,564 1,565 1,566 1,570 1,571 1,569 
Chemicals and allied products.) 1,034 1,034 1,032 1,033 1,034 1,035 1,036 1,035 1,036 1,036 1,035 1,039 1,037 1,038 1,037 
Petroleum and coal products... 142 140 139 139 139 138 139 136 136 136 137 136 137 135 135 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics Products... 983 995 995 997 998 999 1,002 1,006 1,007 1,009 1,008 1,006 1,006 997 1,005 
Leather and leather products..] 96 90 89 88 88 87 87 86 86 85 84 83 83 81 80 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............02. 95,115 | 97,756] 97,922] 98,287 | 98,536] 98845) 99,096} 99,343} 99,518] 99,638 | 99,895 | 100,261 | 100,447 | 100,701 | 100,957 
Transportation and public 
6,253 6,395 6,264 6,435 6,453 6,456 6,451 6,473 6,494 6,504 6,513 6,534 6,538 6,556 6,580 
Transportation. .| 4,019 4,106 3,937 4,141 4,149 4,147 4,135 4,148 4,164 4,170 4,173 4,191 4,196 4,214 4,237 
Railroad transportation............ 231 227 225 227 227 228 230 231 231 231 231 232 232 232 233 
Local and interurban 
passenger transit..........-..:0-+- 437 451 455 451 452 453 455 456 459 460 453 459 458 467 466 
Trucking and warehousing......} 1,637 1,667 1,675 1,680 1,680 1,678 1,676 1,684 1,688 1,690 1,702 1,703 1,709 1,712 1,724 
Water transportation.... 174 180 181 180 180 180 179 177 181 183 181 185 183 188 191 
Transportation by air... 4 1,107 1,128 981 1,147 1,154 1,151 1,138 1,142 1,145 1,146 1,147 1,151 1,154 1,155 1,160 
Pipelines, except natural gas... 15 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 14 
Transportation services.......... 418 439 442 442 442 443 443 444 446 446 445 447 446 446 449 
Communications and public ‘ 
utilities... 2,234 2,290 2,291 2,294 2,304 2,309 2,316 2,325 2,330 2,334 2,340 2,343 2,342 2,342 2,343 
Communications... 1,351 1,424 1,430 1,432 1,443 1,449 1,457 1,466 1,471 1,475 1,484 1,486 1,488 1,488 1,490 
Electric, gas, and sanitary 
pL Ue en 884 866 861 862 861 860 859 859 859 859 856 857 854 854 853 
Wholesale trade...........ccssessrenee 6,482 6,648 6,671 6,679 6,697 6,711 6,731 6,759 6,769 6,783 6,798 6,815 6,821 6,825 6,836 
Retail trade...........ssssessersseserseseee 21,597 | 22,011] 22,043) 22,078] 22,105| 22,206] 22,245] 22,280] 22,283) 22,259] 22,335 | 22,423| 22,448| 22,545 | 22,561 
Building materials and garden 
ORIG ra opasiSntosanncnss 894 937 940 939 938 944 946 954 959 966 971 972 975 976 978 
General merchandise stores...... 2,702 2,718 2,726 2,738 2,761 2,771 2,771 2,756 2,759 2,784 2,788 2,784 2,791 2,796 
Department stores............00+++- 2,367 2,389 2,397 2,409 2,433 2,434 2,439 2,427 2,428 2,447 | 2,462 2,457 2,455 2,469 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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12. Continued—Employment of workers on nonfarm payrolls by industry, monthly data seasonally adjusted 
[In thousands] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry + —— 7 Taio 
1996 1997 Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July’ | Aug.” 
| —- ——— net aay cm 
FGOU StOVOG cc cucorcatec ston ne 3,436 3,496 3,503 3,506 3,512 3,516 3,517 3,528 3,533 3,536 3,533 3,542 3,538 3,550 3,557 
Automotive dealers and 
SOFVICE StAtiONS.........eeereeeeeeed 2,267 2,314 2,317 2,321 2,325 2,328 2,329 2,331 2,331 2,333 2,337 2,345 2,351 2,353 2,355 


New and used car dealers 1,031 1,051 1,052 1,053 1,055 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,056 1,058 1,060 1,064 1,066 1,065 
Apparel and accessory stores... 1,098 1,098 1,098 1,100 1,103 1,105 1,103 1,108 1,100 1,098 1,105 1,106 1,108 1,113 1,113 
Furniture and home furnishings 


SOROS sees ascnd re nqaneee exe sv oveescseers 975 1,009 1,013 1,019 1,023 1,029 1,035 1,039 1,043 1,048 1,045 1,055 1,058 1,064 1,072 
Eating and drinking places......... (acne 7,636 7,633 7,641 7,630 7,666 7,682 7,685 7,694 7,645 7,681 7,714 7,726 7,780 7,775 
Miscellaneous retail e 

establishments.............-...-++ 2,709 2,804 2,816 2,826 2,836 2,857 2,862 2,864 2,867 2,874 2,879 2,901 2,908 2,918 2,915 

Finance, insurance, and re , 
real estate... 6,911 7,091 7,110 7,125 7,151 7,172 7,194 7,213 7,232 7,258 7,289 7,311 7,333 7,368 7,381 


Finance.. 
Depository institutions.. 
Commercial banks.. 


3,303 3,413 3,423 3,434 3,451 3,463 3,478 3,485 3,496 3,512 3,521 3,536 3,547 3,566 3,578 
2,019 2,027 2,028 2,027 2,032 2,035 2,040 2,037 2,039 2,041 2,041 2,044 2,042 2,044 2,046 
1,458 1,460 1,460 1,459 1,462 1,464 1,466 1,463 1,464 1,465 1,463 1,463 1,459 1,460 1,461 


Savings institutions. 7 266 262 261 261 261 261 263 262 262 262 263 264 264 265 264 
Nondepository institutions....... 522 567 571 576 581 582 586 589 593 602 605 611 616 623 628 
Security and commodity 

brokers. sh 553 597 602 606 611 616 620 625 629 633 636 641 648 655 658 
Holding and other investment! 

offices... 210 222 222 225 227 230 232 234 235 236 239 240 241 244 246 

FASUGANCOL nessscercatuineacnescre saree 2,226 2,260 2,265 2,267 2,275 2,281 2,291 2,293 2,297 2,302 2,312 2,320 2,328 2,336 2,338 
INSUTANCE CALTICLS............e0-0e0+24 1,517 1,535 1,538 1,540 1,546 1,550 1,558 1,558 1,560 1,566 1,574 1,579 1,586 1,593 1,595 
Insurance agents, brokers, 

ANG SOPVICE.........ssccscessseeesens 709 724 UAE 727 729 731 733 735 737 736 738 741 742 743 743 

Real estate... 1,382 1,419 1,422 1,424 1,425 1,428 1,425 1,435 1,439 1,444 1,456 1,455 1,458 1,466 1,465 

Services... 34,454 | 36,040 | 36,225] 36,363] 36,484| 36,638) 36,795 | 36,932] 37,020] 37,106| 37,196| 37,350) 37,494| 37,580) 37,715 


Agricultural services... 627 679 685 690 692 694 694 696 696 695 706 700 706 713 719 
Hotels and other lodging places. 1,715 1,744 1,740 1,745 1,754 1,754 1,754 1,762 1,756 1,755 1,767 1,769 1,773 1,781 1,785 
Personal services... 1,180 1,182 1,180 1,180 1,181 1,185 1,178 1,176 ATE 1,178 1,186 1,190 1,186 1,184 1,185 
Business services... 7,293 7,983 8,055 8,112 8,147 8,226 8,294 8,651 8,384 8412 | 8,422 8,491 8,556 8,560 8,624 
Services to buildings... 907 937 937 947 948 947 955 960 961 966 965 975 975 980 976 
Personnel supply services....... 2,654 2,968 2,991 3,013 3,030 3,074 3,111 3,139 3,152 3,149 3,140 3,156 3,189 3,152 3,188 
Help supply services...........-., 2,352 2,646 2,657 2,686 2,694 2,741 2,783 2,804 2,820 2,819 2,806 2,818 2,853 2,816 2,858 
Computer and data 
processing services...........-.-+ 1,228 1,411 1,433 1,448 1,462 1,475 1,493 1,507 1,522 1,538 1,561 1,578 1,601 1,619 1,630 
Auto repair services 
@NG) PANKING:..saeessetesncaseretneet 1,080 1,124 1,127 1,131 1,134 1,138 1,143 1,147 1,144 1,145 1,146 1,153 1,159 1,162 1,166 
Miscellaneous repair services... 372 376 378 378 378 379 380 381 382 382 383 385 387 385 386 
Motion pictures............ssseceseeeee 525 548 554 556 556 557 564 563 569 565 563 567 554 553 558 
Amusement and recreation 
services... me 1,476 1573 1,580 1,593 1,597 1,610 1,625 1,633 1,641 1,647 1,660 1,662 1,670 1,691 1,689 


Health services 


.| 9,478 9,720 9,749 9,766 9,789 9,807 9,827 9,837 9,852 9,867 9,873 9,887 9,905 9,904 9,928 
Offices and clinics of medical 


OCHO Sie saccesaeetere ct cececereanern 1,678 1,743 1,747 1,754 1,764 1,772 1,779 1,784 1,788 1,796 1,801 1,806 1,813 1,818 1,826 
Nursing and personal care 
facilities... me 1,730 1,755 1,757, 1,757 1,759 1,760 1,761 1,759 1,761 1,761 1,760 1,762 1,761 1,756 1,758 
Hospitals... mall (O,6ike 3,869 3,878 3,885 3,894 3,901 3,908 3,916 3,920 3,925 3,938 3,945 3,953 3,963 3,968 
Home health care services...... 675 713 716 716 715 714 713 706 702 698 687 684 683 672 671 
Legal services al 928 947 949 953 956 959 963 964 967 970 972 977 980 983 985 


Educational services.. 
Social services 


2,030 2,114 2,128 2,136 2,146 2,155 2,160 2,169 2,179 2,189 2,192 2,195 2,200 2,189 2,199 
2,413 2,514 2,532 2,541 2,546 2,552 2,561 2,570 2,577 2,587 2,595 2,609 2,627 2,655 2,670 


Child day care services.. 565 570 578 572 672 571 572 575 574 575 577 575 581 582 583 
Residential care. a 677 717 720 726 728 730 736 736 741 744 746 749 747 749 752 
Museums and botanical and . 
zoological gardens...............-.4 85 90 90 90 91 91 91 91 92 92 92 91 91 91 92 
Membership organizations........ 2,201 2,248 2,252 2,250 2,252 2,247 2,255 2,260 2,261 2,263 2,265 2,266 2,270 2,275 2,271 
Engineering and management 
SOIVICRB anon teed 2,844 3,005 3,032 3,048 3,070 3,089 3,111 3,137 3,148 3,164 3,178 3,212 3,234 3,258 3,262 
Engineering and architectural 
CONC saree ormapstonoranitinenacese 836 869 873 876 881 885 892 897 899 904 910 913 921 927 928 
Management and public 
ay aa ee 870 944 959 962 970 975 988 1,004 1,007 1,012 1,011 1,029 1,037 1,050 1,052 


19,419 | 19,570| 19,609} 19,607} 19,646] 19,662| 19,680| 19,686] 19,720/ 19,728) 19,764| 19,828| 19,813} 19,827} 19,884 
2,757 2,699 2,691 2,684 2,690 2,689 2,688 2,670 2,676 2,671 2,674 2,671 2,674 2,677 2,672 


Federal, except Postal 
Service... 


1,901 1,842 1,833 1,827 1,829 1,826 1,819 1,822 1,819 1,815 1,814 1,810 1,813 1,811 1,804 
4,606 4,594 4,602 4,604 4,609 4,613 4,611 4,613 4,613 4,619 4,620 4,637 4,632 4,653 4,660 
1,911 1,912 1,917 1,921 1,922 1,923 1,924 1,924 1,924 1,928 1,925 1,932 1,933 1,943 1,944 
2,695 2,682 2,685 2,683 2,687 2,690 2,687 2,689 2,689 2,691 2,695 2,705 2,699 2,710 2,716 
12,056 | 12,276| 12,316| 12,319| 12,347/ 12,360] 12,381 12,403 | 12,431 | 12,438] 12,470} 12,520] 12,507] 12,497| 12,552 
Education.. --| 6,748 6,913 6,933 6,941 6,947 6,959 6,965 6,980 6,999 7,003 7,023 7,053 7,045 7,067 7,105 
Other local government........... 5,308 5,363 5,383 5,378 5,400 5,401 5,416 §,423 §,432 5,435 5,447 5,467 5,462 5,430 5,447 


' Includes other industries not shown separately. 


P = preliminary. 
NoTe: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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13. Average weekly hours of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, monthly 
data seasonally adjusted 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry 
1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.? 
PRIVATE SECTOR: ....0.0.0cccnecccevscsieces 34.4 34.6 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.7 34.7 34.8 34.7 34.6 34.5 34.7 34.6 34.6 34.6 
GOODS-PRODUCING.............0c2eeceesee sees 41.1 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.3 41.2 41.4 41.6 41.4 41.0 40.8 41.1 41.0 41.1 41.1 
MINING 45.3 45.4 45.6 45.1 45.2 45.2 44.9 45.4 44.4 43.8 44.1 44.6 43.8 44.9 44.0 
MANUFACTURING... 41.6 42.0 41.9 41.9 42.0 42.1 42.2 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.4 41.8 41.8 41.7 41.7 
Overtime hours... 45 48 48 4.7 4.8 49 49 49 4.8 48 45 4.6 46 47 4.4 
Durable QOOdG...........00scresesseerseseseneee 42.4 42.8 42.8 42.7 42.8 42.9 43.0 42.8 42.8 42.5 41.9 42.4 42.3 42.2 42.2 
Overtime hours. 4.8 5.1 5.1 5.0 5.1 5:2 5.2 §.2 641 5.0 4.6 48 4.8 4.8 4.6 
Lumber and wood products.. 40.8 41.0 41.0 40.9 41.0 411 41.0 41.2 444 41.2 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.2 41.3 
Furniture and fixtures..... 39.4 40.2 40.2 40.4 40.4 40.6 40.7 41.0 41.0 40.7 40.7 40.7 41.0 40.6 40.7 
Stone, clay, and glass product 43.3 43.2 43.1 43.2 43.2 42.9 43.6 43.7 43.6 43.2 43.3 43.5 43.2 43.5 43.7 
Primary metal industries 44.2 44.9 45.0 45.0 45.2 45.2 45.2 45.2 44.8 44.6 43.9 44.5 44.4 43.7 43.8 
Blast furnaces and basic steel 
44.5 44.9 45.1 45.0 45.4 45.3 45.4 46.0 45.4 45.3 44.9 45.6 45.1 43.8 44.1 
Fabricated metal products. 42.4 42.6 42.5 42.5 42.6 42.7 42.9 42.7 42.7 42.4 41.8 42.6 42.5 42.3 42.3 
Industrial machinery and equipment... 43.1 43.6 43.5 43.5 43.6 43.7 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.3 42.6 43.0 43.2 42.9 43.0 
Electronic and other electrical 
CSQUIP MEM aca. soos eneussecssesnsevesbeavsnceonns 41.5 42.0 41.9 41.8 41.9 42.0 42.0 41.8 41.9 41.4 411 41.4 41.4 41.4 41.7 
Transportation equipment 44.0 44.5 44.4 44.0 44.3 44.1 44.5 43.9 43.8 43.4 42.1 43.3 42.7 42.6 42.4 
| Motor vehicles and equipment.. me 44.9 45.0| 449) 443) 446) 445 44.9) 43.9 43.8) 43.5 42.0 43.3| 424) 41.9 41.8 
Instruments and related products........| 41.7 42.0 42.2 42.0 42.0 42.2 41.9 41.9 42.0 41.5 41.3 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.4 
Miscellaneous manufacturing.............. 39.7 40.4 40.2 40.3 40.4 40.5 40.6 40.4 40.4 40.5 40.1 40.0 40.0 40.0 39.9 
Nondurable goods.... 40.5 40.9 40.7 40.8 40.9 41.0 41.0 411 40.9 40.8 40.7 41.0 40.9 41.0 40.9 
Overtime hours..... 41 4.4 4.3 4.3 44 45 4.4 44 4.4 4.4 4.2 4.4 4.4 4.4 4.3 
Food and kindred products. 41.0 41.3 41.2 41.2 41.3 41.5 41.6 41.8 41.5 41.5 41.3 41.8 41.7 42.1 41.8 
Textile mill products ori 40.6 41.4 41.3 41.5 41.5 41.5 41.7 41.8 41.5 41.2 41.0 41.3 411 41.0 40.9 
Apparel and other textile products....... 37.0 37.3 37.1 37.3 37.3 37.2 37.5 37.4 37.4 37.2 37.7 37.4 37.4 37.3 37.4 
Paper and allied products..............2.+++] 43.3 43.7 43.5 43.6 43.7 44.0 43.7 43.6 43.4 43.4 43.0 43.5 43.6 43.4 43.2 
Printing and publishing.............-:+.sse0004 38.2 38.5 | 38.3) 386] 386) 388] 386) 385/ 385] 384] 382] 384] 382] 384) 385 
Chemicals and allied products............. 43.2 43.2 43.3 43.3 43.4 43.4 43.2 43.5 43.4 43.4 43.1 43.1 43.2 43.0 43.3 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
DIASUCS PIOGUCIS c.-cs.csccceceereccedscerencnend 41.5 41.8 41.8 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 42.0 41.8 41.5 41.7 42.1 42.0 42.1 41.6 
Leather and leather products............... 38.1 38.4) 38.1 38:4 38.3 38.2] 38.4) 383) 388) 37.9] 37.3} 37.3) 37.6] 366) 37.8 
SERVICE-PRODUCING............21.sccceeeeees il 32.7 82.9 32:9) 32.8) 329] 32.9| 32:9) 33:0] 33.0} 328] 329] 33.0] 329] 33.0) 329 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIES............cccceceeseeseeeey 39.6 39.7] 40.1 39.9} 39.8) 39.9} 399] 400] 399) 39.8| 396] 39.8] 395) 39.6] 39.6 
WHOLESALE TRADE.............0.00200ee0eeeed 38.3 38.4} 38.4) 384) 384/ 385] 383) 385 385] 383] 383] 385] 382] 384) 384 
RETAIL TRADE.............s0ccscecscecssessosseases 28.8 28.9 | 29.0} 289] 29.0; 29.0] 289] 29.0] 29.0] 289] 29:0) 29.1 29.0 | 29.1 29.0 
° = preliminary. 
NoTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
14. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry, 
seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry T 
1996 | 1997 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July’ | Aug.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in current dollars)..| $ 11.82 | $12.28 | $12.34 | $12.37 | $12.43 | $12.47 | $ 12.50 | $12.54 | $12.59 | $12.63 | $12.70 | $12.73 | $12.76 | $12.79 | $12.86 
Goods-producing............:0000+.2eeeeeee+ 13.47 13.92 | 13.95] 13.98) 14.05] 14.10 14.15 | 14.16] 14.21 14.25 | 14.25} 14.27] 14.28} 14.31 14.41 
Mining 15.62 16.17 | 16.16} 16.24] 16.37 | 16.48 16.46 | 16.47} 16.76] 16.82] 16.72] 16.77) 16.73] 16.84) 17.09 
Construction. 15.47 16.03 | 16.06} 16.10] 16.17 | 16.24 16.34 | 16.27} 16.34] 16.40] 16.45] 16.46] 16.51 16.64 | 16.69 
Manufacturing. 12.77 13.17 | 13.20] 13.22} 13.30] 13.34 13.37 | 13.38} 13.42] 13.46] 13.44] 13.47] 13.46] 13.43 | 13.54 
Excluding overtime. 12.12 12.45 | 12.49] 12.50) 12.58} 12.61 12.63 | 12.66} 12.69} 12.73] 12.76| 12.78) 12.76] 12.72 | 12.84 
Service-producing............-.-.++ 11.26 11.73 | 11.80] 11.83] 11.88] 11.93 11.95} 12.00} 12.06} 12.10} 12.19} 12.23} 12.26] 12.30) 12.36 
Transportation and public utilities....... 14.45 14.93 | 15.02} 15.01 15.05 | 15.10 AS53163) 15:24 PS2OM 5:27) 19.32) oa) 15.29 | 15.36] 15.34 
Wholesale trade............sscecsesseeereee 12.87 13.44 | 13.56) 13.54} 13.63] 13.72 13.71 13.75 | 13.81 13.84 | 13.88} 14.00} 13.98 | 14.07 | 14.15 
BROAN ACO peectceers researc stvescstesbosstvaesnsi 7.99 8.34 8.37 8.42 8.46 8.49 8.51 8.56 8.59 8.64 8.70 8.72 8.73 8.78 8.82 
Finance, insurance, and real estate....| 12.80 13.33 | 13.51] 13.53] 13.60] 13.65| 13.66| 13.72] 13.83) 13.85} 14.00] 14.03) 14.07) 14.09] 14.19 
RBRVS ne scesrasi sears cticgreaeivieetexees eon 11.79 12.28 | 12.35 | 12.38} 12.43 | 12.48 12.50} 12.54] 12.60] 12.65] 12.76| 12.81 12.87 | 12.90] 12.96 
PRIVATE SECTOR (in constant (1982) 
Grey) hovoncrerseecnecrenscee Ter eee eer 7.43 7.55 7.58 7.58 7.60 7.62 7.63 7.66 7.69 7.72 7.74 7.73 7.75 Tad - 
— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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15. Average hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average he 1997 1998 
Industry Th = 
1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. { Apr. | May | June | July? | Aug.” 
PRIVATE SECTOR...........cseecseceeseseeees $ 11.82 | $ 12.28 | $12.22 | $12.40 | $12.45 | $12.53 | $12.53 | $12.60 | $12.65 | $12.68 | $12.69 | $12.70 | $12.66 | $12.66 | $12.75 
MINING ice, cceeick concevacessatcepcrec=cntecessseoe 15.62 16.17] 15.98} 16.26] 16.23] 16.41] 1652] 1665] 16.89] 16.89] 16.84] 16.73| 16.73| 16.77| 16.93 


15.47 16.03 | 16.12] 16.30] 16.33] 16.28) 16.37] 16.25] 16.21] 16.29] 16.34] 16.42} 16.44| 16.63) 16.76 


12.77 13.17 | 13.14] 13.23] 13.28] 13.36] 13.47| 13.40] 13.41] 13.47] 13.46] 13.47) 13.43) 13.38] 13.46 


Durable goods............... 
Lumber and wood products.. 


13.33 13.73 | 13.70| 13.81) 13.88) 13.95| 14.07] 13.96] 13.96] 14.02] 13.96] 13.98} 13.94] 13.79] 13.95 
10.44 10.77 | 10.81] 10.87) 10.87] 10.91] 10.93} 10.90] 10.91] 10.95] 10.99) 11.06} 11.10] 11.20) 11.24 
Furniture and fixtures............ 10.15 10.55 | 10.59] 10.70] 10.67) 10.69) 10.79| 10.75} 10.77} 10.80}-10.85} 10.79} 10.81} 10.93} 10.98 
Stone, clay, and glass products i 12.82 13.18] 13.21] 13.27] 13.32] 13.36] 13.39] 13.39 | 13.45 | 13.46 | 13.63] 13.58] 13.58] 13.62] 13.63 
Primary metal industries...........01s00 14.97 15.22| 15.16| 15.27) 15.383} 15.38) 15.42] 15.47] 15.46] 15.52) 15.66) 15.54] 15.53] 15.58) 15.46 

Blast furnaces and basic steel 


17.80 18.03 | 18.00] 18.30] 18.26] 18.28| 18.15) 1833] 18.34] 18.32] 1866] 1855) 1853) 1854/ 18.35 
12.50 12.79] 12.75| 12.81] 12.86] 12.93] 13.03] 12.99] 12.98) 13.01| 12.89} 13.02} 13.00) 12.88] 13.05 


Fabricated metal products.... 


Industrial machinery and equipment... 13.59 14.07 | 14.038) 14.19] 14.23] 14.30] 14.41] 14.34] 14.36] 14.36] 14.32] 14.36] 14.40] 14.42] 14.39 
Electronic and other electrical 

equipment. 
Transportation equipment.... 

Motor vehicles and equipment.. 
Instruments and related products, 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


12.18 12.70| 12.75] 12.85) 12.91] 13.00] 13.13] 13.00) 12.97] 13.06) 13.09] 13.05] 13.08} 13.16] 13.23 
17.19 17.56 | 17.43| 17.57| 17.88| 17.94] 18.09] 17.75] 17.77| 17.92] 17.71| 17.65] 17.45) 16.92] 17.39 
17.74 18.06 | 17.83] 18.02| 18.47] 18.53) 1866] 18.24] 18.31] 1852} 18.35/ 18.16] 17.84/ 16.96| 17.72 
13.13 13.51 | 13.48] 13.62] 13.59] 13.66] 13.68] 13.64] 13.67] 13.73 | 13.75] 13.75] 13.71| 13.74] 13.77 
10.38 10.59 | 10.57} 10.64] 10.64] 10.71 | 10.80) 10.79] 10.79] 10.79| 10.76} 10.79} 10.82} 10.84| 10.84 


Nondurable goods 11.97 12.33 | 12.33] 12.40] 12.39] 12.48) 12.58) 12.56] 12.57] 12.63] 12.71] 12.71] 12.69] 12.79] 12.75 
Food and kindred products.............+. 11.20 11.49 | 11.51] 11.51} 11.45} 11.60] 11.71] 11.67] 11.64) 11.70] 11.75} 11.78] 11.76} 11.77] 11.76 


Tobacco products 19.35 19.27 | 19.86] 18.32] 18.05] 17.88| 18.69] 18.49] 18.24] 18.54] 18.94] 20.35] 20.89] 20.69| 18.98 
Textile mill products... Fi 9.69 10.03 | 10.02] 10.10] 10.11] 10.16] 10.25] 10.26) 10.26} 10.29} 10.39] 10.37] 10.36] 10.36] 10.41 
Apparel and other textile products...... 7.96 8.25 8.23 8.32 8.32 8.32 8.42 8.41 8.38 8.43 8.47 8.46 8.50 8.48 8.54 
Paper and allied products...............0+4+ 14.67 15.04} 15.11] 15.17] 15.17] 15.22] 15.27] 15.18] 15.20] 15.27] 15.44] 15.50} 15.45] 15.62] 15.57 


Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 


12.65 13.05 | 13.07] 13.21] 13.19] 13.24] 13.30] 13.27) 13.32] 13.36] 13.32] 13.32] 13.33] 13.43| 13.44 
16.17 16.58 | 16.57] 16.63) 16.65| 16.85) 16.92| 16.89] 16.94) 16.97] 17.15] 17.11] 17.05] 17.22} 17.18 


Petroleum and coal products.............. 19.32 20.18 | 19.97] 20.24] 20.29] 20.39] 20.55) 20.63] 20.91] 21.16} 20.99/ 20.80] 20.71| 20.84] 20.71 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
plastics products...... F 11.24 11.57} 11.57] 11.64] 11.63] 11.64] 11.76} 11.74] 11.77] 11.78] 11.84) 11.85) 11.81] 11.91] 11.83 
Leather and leather products.............. 8.57 8.98 8.90 9.11 9.16 9.14 9.21 9.32 9.29 9.32 9.28 9.33 9.35 9.25 9.43 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC. UTILITIES.......20-nccencssevsencesecen 14.45 14.93 | 15.04] 15.06] 15.09] 15.19| 15.17] 15.27] 15.29] 15.24] 15.27] 15.21] 15.22] 15.34] 15.32 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........s0000eeseessseee | 12.87 13.44] 13.48] 13.53) 13.57] 13.76] 13.72] 13.77] 13.85] 13.86] 13.90 | 13.96 | 13.89] 13.99] 14.12 
RETAIL TRAD Erase vasessssiccessexcenrsccrsszetuces 7.99 8.34 8.30 8.45 8.47 8.51 8.51 8.63 8.62 8.67 8.70 8.71 8.70 8.71 8.73 


FINANCE, INSURANCE, 


AND REAL ESTATE... 12.80 13.33 | 13.38] 13.48) 13.56) 13.72] 13.64] 13.70] 13.95| 13.97] 13.98] 13.99} 13.93] 13.93) 14.14 


SERVICES Favre veanen sunnccornssconsscsenussnssnrnecs 12.36 


P = preliminary. 
NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 
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16. Average weekly earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on private nonfarm payrolls, by industry 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Industry — 
1996 1997 Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June | July’ | Aug.° 
PRIVATE SECTOR 
Current dollars. | $ 406.61 | $ 424.89 | $427.70 | $431.52 | $432.02 | $436.04 | $436.04 | $430.92 | $437.69 | $437.46 | $434.00 | $439.42 | $439.30 | $440.57 | $448.80 
Seasonally adjusted. a - —| 428.20} 428.00) 430.08} 432.71 433.75 | 436.39] 436.87 | 437.00) 438.15] 441.73] 441.50] 442.53] 444.96 
Constant (1982) dollars............, 255.73 261.31 262.71 264.09 | 264.07 | 266.53] 267.02) 263.56] 267.54) 267.07| 264.31 266.96 | 266.57 | 267.17 | 271.67 
DAININ Giviscncsacsccanenssauccsnccovarssnase 707.59 734.12 | 728.69) 739.83 | 735.22] 748.30} 746.70] 749.25] 743.16] 733.03} 730.86) 742.81 736.12 | 739.56} 748.31 
CONSTRUCTION. 603.33 623.57 | 639.96} 653.63} 649.93] 615.38} 630.25] 607.75] 614.36| 617.39] 620.92 | 643.66) 642.80] 666.86] 672.08 
MANUFACTURING 
Current dollars... 531.23 §53.14| 551.88} 560.95} 560.42) 569.14} 579.21 561.46 | 559.20} 561.70} 549.17] 563.05] 561.37 | 549.92 | 561.28 
Constant (1982) dollars.............. 334.11 340.18 | 338.99] 343.30} 342.56) 347.89] 354.69) 343.40] 341.81 342.92 | 334.45 | 342.07] 340.64] 333.49 | 339.76 
Durable QOOdGS...........ssseresssesrsey| 565.19 587.64 | 584.99) 594.78| 596.84) 604.04| 617.67) 594.70} 593.30) 594.45| 57655| 594.15} 591.06| 572.29| 588.69 
Lumber and wood products....... 425.95 441.57 | 446.86] 451.11 451.11 451.67 | 450.32] 438.18} 441.86 | 446.76| 448.39] 457.88] 461.76| 461.44| 468.71 
Furniture and fixtures............0-/ 399.91 424.11 428.90 | 439.77 | 434.27 | 440.43 | 454.26] 43645 | 436.19] 436.32} 430.75| 432.68; 441.05) 439.39] 450.18 
Stone, clay, and glass 
PUOGUICIG pres endast on ancenesessenihcass 555.11 569.38 | 578.60} 586.53} 584.75] 575.82} 585.14) 566.40} 572.97) 572.05] 584.73} 596.16] 594.80} 595.19| 602.45 
Primary metal industries...........{ 661.67 683.38 | 677.65) 691.73} 691.38| 699.79] 710.86) 702.34] 691.06] 690.64| 679.64] 691.53] 689.53) 673.06) 672.51 
Blast furnaces and basic f 
steel Products..........eeeceeeeeed 792.10 809.55 | 806.40} 827.16) 821.70} 831.74] 834.90} 846.85] 828.97] 828.06] 835.97| 842.17] 833.85] 813.91 803.73 
Fabricated metal products........ 530.00 544.85 541.88 550.83 550.41 559.87 573.32 553.37 549.05 549.02 527.20 553.35 553.80 534.52 550.71 
Industrial machinery and 
OQUIPMOMNES wavscarcosscresnscscessese| 585.73 613.45 | 604.69} 620.10} 617.58) 629.20] 645.57 | 625.22} 624.66} 624.66| 600.01 618.92 | 622.08} 608.52 611.58 
Electronic and other electrical 
CQUIPMENL.........essseeeeceeetseseees 505.47 533.40 | 531.68 | 540.99} 540.93) 555.10} 565.90) 543.40] 539.55] 540.68] 528.84] 537.66) 541.51 535.61 549.05 
Transportation equipment......... 756.36 781.42 | 772.15) 778.35 | 795.66) 798.33} 82490) 777.45] 773.00| 783.10} 733.19] 771.31 748.61 693.72 | 739.08 
Motor vehicles and 
EQUIPMENL........2cccsseeeceseeeeaee 796.53 812.70 | 797.00} 803.69] 831.15} 830.14) 863.96) 797.09} 79465; 813.03] 756.02 | 800.86] 761.77} 673.31 744.24 
Instruments and related 
PROQUCIS cao agnor reid ccrnenes es 547.52 | 567.42| 567.51} 573.40) 569.42] 581.92 | 586.87) 571.52| 575.51 | 572.54] 558.25/ 566.50} 566.22) 559.22) 565.95 
Miscellaneous manufacturing...| 412.09 427.84 | 425.97) 434.11 434.11 441.25 | 447.12} 430.52] 433.76] 437.00| 423.94! 430.52} 431.72) 424.93 | 430.35 
Nondurable goods... | 484.79 504.30 | 504.30} 513.36} 509.23) 517.92} 525.84) 513.70} 510.34} 514.04] 508.40 | 518.57) 519.02} 519.27 | 522.75 
Food and kindred products.......) 459.20 474.54 | 481.12 | 486.87] 478.61 489.52 | 496.50) 483.14] 476.08} 478.53] 474.70| 488.87) 488.04} 490.81 496.27 
Tobacco PrOducts........eeereeee| 774.00 749.60 | 750.71 721.81 714.78 | 706.26) 749.47| 698.92) 682.18] 685.98} 700.78) 793.65} 833.51 811.05 | 747.81 
Textile mill products..................] 393.41 415.24] 416.83} 424.20) 418.55) 425.70] 432.55 | 426.82 | 421.69] 423.95| 416.64] 426.21 429.94) 418.54} 427.85 
Apparel and other textile 
PROGUIGS te ccctissnsedesavaviee cae 294.52 307.73 | 307.80) 312.00| 312.83] 31283} 320.80] 313.69; 310.90) 313.60} 309.16 | 316.40] 321.30} 312.91 320.25 
Paper and allied products......... 635.21 657.25 | 655.77} 669.00| 664.45] 675.77] 681.04] 663.37 653.60 | 658.14 | 656.20} 671.15| 672.08} 670.10| 669.51 
Printing and publishing...........-., 483.23 502.43 | 504.50) 517.83 | 513.09] 520.33} 521.36] 504.26} 508.82] 513.02} 503.50] 507.49) 505.21 $11.68 | 517.44 
Chemicals and allied products..) 698.54 716.26 | 712.51 723.41 720.95 | 736.35 | 744.48| 734.72] 733.50] 736.50} 735.74] 735.73] 736.56] 735.29| 738.74 
Petroleum and coal products....) 842.35 869.76 | 858.71 876.39 | 878.56| 884.93} 867.21 918.04} 882.40) 914.11 898.37 | 892.32 | 894.67 | 929.46 | 880.18 
Rubber and miscellaneous 
Plastics products.........-.se+ 466.46 483.63 | 482.47| 488.88} 487.30| 494.70| 505.68} 491.91 489.63 | 488.87 | 485.44| 496.52] 496.02] 489.50] 489.76 
Leather and leather products....) 326.52 344.83 | 341.76) 355.29} 353.58) 351.89] 357.35) 352.30] 353.02) 351.36] 338.72 | 348.94) 356.24] 337.63| 358.34 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
PUBLIC UTILITIEG...........:0e0eseees 572.22 692.72 | 609.12) 606.92 | 600.58) 613.68} 603.77) 600.11 610.07 | 600.46) 597.06| 600.80] 602.71 609.00 | 615.86 
WHOLESALE TRADE...........+000000 492.92 516.10 | 518.98} 519.55} 521.09] 532.51 526.85 | 524.64) 533.23] 532.22 | 529.59} 536.06} 531.99] 537.22| 546.44 
RETAIL TRADE ...........ccseeeseovseeres 230.11 241.03 | 246.51 245.05 | 243.94| 245.09} 248.49) 242.50) 247.39] 248.83] 249.69} 252.59] 254.91 259.56 | 261.03 
FINANCE, INSURANCE, 
AND REAL ESTATE ..........00000000» 459.52 481.21 483.02 | 482.58] 486.80| 503.52 | 489.68) 494.57) 517.55) 514.10] 504.68] 505.04} 501.48| 502.87 | 521.77 
RSE IR MUO uaar ceo cevehtertessaeesevs pecaeneet 382.00 400.33 | 398.75} 401.70) 404.57) 412.30] 411.09] 410.18]; 418.20] 417.58] 413.75| 414.38] 415.29; 416.84) 423.63 
— Data not available. 
P = preliminary. 
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17. Diffusion indexes of employment change, seasonally adjusted 


[In percent] 


Timespan and year Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov | Dec. 
Private nonfarm payrolls, 356 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
64.6 59.6 56.6 62.8 61.0 57.3 61.5 56.0 62.5 62.2 60.7 
61.4 59.8 63.6 60.1 54.6 61.1 59.1 60.0 64.3 62.4 64.9 
58.7 59.6 56.9 56.6 59.0 53.5 54.8 = - - = 
62.8 64.0 63.8 63.5 64.9 64.2 61.5 63.9 64.2 67.0 66.6 
63.3 65.6 66.2 63.9 61.2 60.1 65.9 67.4 68.1 70.8 71.9 
67.3 64.2 61.7 60.4 57.7 58.0 - - - - - 
65.4 64.7 65.7 66.2 65.0 66.4 66.0 66.2 67.6 66.9 66.3 
67.0 65.3 64.9 65.6 67.3 68.0 67.3 70.6 72.3 73.3 72.6 
70.9 69.4 63.6 63.5 = = = = = = = 
66.7 64.5 65.6 68.5 67.3 67.7 66.4 68.0 69.9 69.1 68.3 
67.6 69.2 70.1 69.8 69.8 tue 71.2 71.1 73.0 72.9 72.3 
70.5 - - - - - - - - =|| - 
Manufacturing payrolls, 139 industries 
Over 1-month span: 
42.8 54.7 48.2 42.4 55.4 50.7 47.1 55.4 47.8 52.9 54.3 55.4 
49.3 54.3 50.0 56.8 51.4 §2.2 50.4 48.9 56.5 §7.2 56.1 60.8 
55.8 51.8 52.5 48.6 45.0 47.8 39.6 47.1 - - - - 
43.9 46.8 46.0 47.5 46.4 49.3 51.4 50.0 53.6 $1.1 57.6 54.7 
54.3 49.3 54.3 54.0 55.4 50.4 47.5 52.2 57.9 62.6 64.7 65.5 
60.1 59.0 50.7 46.4 43.2 38.8 37.8 = - - - - 
42.1 45.3 46.4 47.1 48.2 48.6 51.1 50.4 52.9 52.9 53.2 52.2 
54.3 54.3 51.4 52.9 51.4 55.0 56.8 57.6 60.4 64.4 67.6 65.8 
61.5 56.8 $2.2 40.6 41.4 - - - - - - - 


— Data not available. 
NOTE: Figures are the percent of industries with employment increasing 
plus one-half of the industries with unchanged employment, where 50 
percent indicates an equal balance between industries with increasing and 


18. Annual data: Employment status of the population 


[Numbers in thousands] 


decreasing employment. Data for the 2 most recent months shown in each 
span are preliminary. See the "Definitions" in this section. See "Notes on 
the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


Employment status 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Civilian noninstitutional population........... 186,393 189,164 190,925 192,805 194,838 196,814 198,584 200,591 203,133 
Civilian labor f0rCe........ssssesessseeneseneeeeeed 123,869 125,840 126,346 128,105 129,200 131,056 132,304 133,943 136,297 
Labor force participation rate.............. 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
EM PlOVOd fy wsxcccssscsmsnasercapsteeraeeaed 117,342 118,793 117,718 118,492 120,259 123,060 124,900 126,708 129,558 
Employment-population ratio.......... 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
AQUICUIUTO. co ccicaccsnsssscecccsvsersacsoesd 3,199 3,223 3,269 3,247 3,115 3,409 3,440 3,443 3,399 
Nonagricultural industries............ 114,142 115,570 114,499 115,245 117,144 119,651 121,460 123,264 126,159 
Unemployed......ccsecscsecrsscessresereseees 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
Unemployment rate 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 49 
Not in the labor force. 62,523 63,324 64,578 64,700 65,638 65,758 66,280 66,647 66,837 
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19. Annual data: Employment levels by industry 


[In thousands] 
Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Total employment 107,884 109,403 108,249 108,601 110,713 114,163 117,191 119,608 122,690 
Private sector. 90,105 91,098 89,847 89,956 91,872 95,036 97,885 100,189 103,120 
Goods-producing... 25,254 24,905 23,745 23,231 23,352 23,908 24,265 24,493 24,934 


692 709 689 635 610 601 581 580 592 

5,171 5,120 4,650 4,492 4,668 4,986 5,160 5,418 5,686 

19,391 19,076 18,406 18,104 18,075 18,321 18,524 18,495 18,657 

SEMNVICE-PKOGUCING, ...0cis.ru+..cerssassecenerasoen 82,630 84,497 84,504 85,370 87,361 90,256 92,925 95,115 97,756 
Transportation and public utilities.. 5,614 5,777 5,755 5,718 5,811 5,984 6,132 6,253 6,395 
Wholesale trade.. 6,187 6,173 6,081 5,997 5,981 6,162 6,378 6,482 6,648 
Retail trade. | 19,475 19,601 19,284 19,356 19,773 20,507 21,187 21,597 22,011 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 6,668 6,709 6,646 6,602 6,757 6,896 6,806 6,911 7,091 
GRETA GES rien encores Pen er Eee ere 26,907 27,934 28,336 29,052 30,197 31,579 33,117 34,454 36,040 
Government. 17,779 18,304 18,402 18,645 18,841 19,128 19,305 19,419 19,570 


Federal.. 2,988 3,085 2,966 2,969 2,915 2,870 2,822 2,757 2,699 
State... 4,182 4,305 4,355 4,408 4,488 4,576 4,635 4,606 4,594 
Local... 10,609 10,914 11,081 11,267 11,438 11,682 11,849 12,056 12,276 


NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for a description of the most recent benchmark revision. 


20. Annual data: Average hours and earnings of production or nonsupervisory workers on nonfarm 
payrolls, by industry 


Industry 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 


Private sector: 
Average weekly hours..... 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars). 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


34.6 34.5 34.3 34.4 34.5 34.7 34.5 34.4 34.6 
9.66 10.01 10.32 10.57 10.83 11.12 11.43 11.82 12.28 
334.24 345.35 353.98 363.61 373.64 385.86 394.34 406.61 424.89 


Mining: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


43.0 444 44.4 43.9 44.3 44.8 44.7 45.3 45.4 
13.26 13.68 14.19 14.54 14.60 14.88 15.30 15.62 16.17 
570.18 603.29 630.04 638.31 646.78 666.62 683.91 707.59 734.12 


Construction: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 


37.9 38.2 38.1 38.0 38.5 38.9 38.9 39.0 38.9 
13.54 13.77 14.00 14.15 14.38 14.73 15.09 15.47 16.03 
513.17 526.01 533.40 537.70 553.63 573.00 587.00 603.33 623.57 


Manufacturing: 
Average Weekly NOUIS........::sssessesssenseeeieessenenees 41.0 40.8 40.7 41.0 41.4 42.0 41.6 41.6 42.0 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 10.48 10.83 11.18 11.46 11.74 12.07 12.37 12.77 13.17 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).... 429.68 441.86 455.03 469.86 486.04 506.94 514.59 §31.23 553.14 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Average weekly hours. 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars). 


38.3 38.4 38.1 38.3 39.3 39.7 39.4 39.6 39.7 
12.57 12.92 13.20 13.43 13.55 13.78 14.13 14.45 14.93 
481.43 496.13 502.92 514.37 532.52 547.07 556.72 572.22 592.72 


Wholesale trade: 


Average weekly hours. 38.0 38.1 38.1 38.2 38.2 38.4 38.3 38.3 38.4 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) ae 10.39 10.79 11.15 11.39 11.74 12.06 12.43 12.87 13.44 

Average weekly earnings (in dollars)...........0:00+ 394.82 411.10 424.82 435.10 448.47 463.10 476.07 492.92 516.10 
Retail trade: 

Average Weekly NOUIS.........2s:ssscsescee seesssesseeeereenees 28.9 28.8 28.6 28.8 28.8 28.9 28.8 28.8 28.9 

Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 6.53 6.75 6.94 7.12 7.29 7.49 7.69 7.99 8.34 


Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 188.72 194.40 198.48 205.06 209.95 216.46 221.47 230.11 241.03 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Average weekly hours 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars).. 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars).... 


35.8 35.8 35.7 35.8 35.8 35.8 35.9 35.9 36.1 
9.53 9.97 10.39 10.82 11.35 11.83 12.32 12.80 13.33 
341.17 356.93 370.92 387.36 406.33 423.51 442.29 459.52 481.21 


Services: 
Average weekly hours 32.6 32.5 32.4 32.5 32.5 32.5 32.4 32.4 32.6 
Average hourly earnings (in dollars) 9.38 9.83 10.23 10.54 10.78 11.04 11.39 11.79 12.28 
Average weekly earnings (in dollars)... 305.79 319.48 331.45 342.55 350.35 358.80 369.04 382.00 400.33 
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21. Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


{June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
[ June 1998 
Givillan WOIKGIS waeaioe. an See 129.2) 130.2) 130.9} 132.0} 132.8) 134.1) 135.2) 136.3} 137.4 0.8 3.5 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 130.0) 131.3] 131.9] 133.1) 133.9) 135.2) 136.5] 137.7} 138.7 cf 3.6 
Professional specialty and technical... weet = S04] | 1926) ABSA 133.7} 134.6} 135.8] 136.7) 137.5) 138.3 6 2 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial.............e:s2+ 129.1 131.1 131.5} 133.2 134.0 135.3) 137.3 139.1 139.7 4 43 
Administrative support, including clerical 130.8 132.0 132.6} 133.6 134.6 135.8] 136.9] 138.0 139.3 9 3.5 

Blue-collar workers.... 127.7/ 128.3) 129.1 129.8) 130.9} 131.8} 132.4) 133.2) 134.3 8 2.6 

Service occupations... 128.7; 129.7} 131.0] 132.0} 132.7) 134.6) 135.6) 136.9} 132.7 ofl 3.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

GOOdS-PrOGUGIG: << cssseensssntventcreevsscasmicbeoduersceecsassateiienscansa 129.3) 130.1) 130.9] 131.5} 132.7} 133.6) 134.1) 135.1] 136.3 9 rae 
Manufacturing...... 130.4) 131.3] 132.1] 132.6) 133.8) 134.6) 135.3] 136.4) 137.2 6 2.5 

Service-producing 129.1 130.2) 130.9) 132.1; 132.9) 134.2) 135.5} 136.8) 137.7 Er 3.6 
Services 131.2) 132.5} 133.2} 134.1] 134.9) 136.5) 137.6)~ 138.3} 139.0 AS) 3.0 

Health services 133.4) 134.1 134.4) 135.2) 135.7} 186.7) 137.9] 138.0] 138.5 4 2.1 
Hospitals 132.9] 133.6] 133.8} 134.2) 134.6) 135.6] 136.7} 137.1) 138.2 8 pie 
Educational services. 130.8) 133.2} 133.9] 134.0] 134.2) 136.5) 137.0) 137.5] 137.7 A 2.6 
Public administration’... 129.6] 130.7; 131.8} 133.0} 133.0) 134.1 135.1) 136.4) 137.4 ih 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 128.8 129.8 130.5 131.7 132.5 133.8 135.1 136.2 137.3 8 3.6 
Private industry workers 129.0) 129.8] 130.6) 131.7) 132.8) 133.9) 135.1 136.3) 137.5 9 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations.. 129.2) 130.2) 130.8) 131.9} 133.0) 134.1 135.2} 136.4) 137.5 8 3.4 

Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 130.0 131.1 131.7 133.1 134.1 135.2} 136.7) 138.1 139.4 9 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations.... 130.7 132.0 132.5] 133.7 134.8} 135.9) 137.4) 138.8) 139.9 8 3.8 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.......... 132.6} 133.3) 133.7] 134.6] 135.9) 136.7; 137.8] 138.8) 140.1 9 3.1 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 128.8) 130.9) 131.3} 133.0} 133.9} 135.2) 137.4) 139.4] 140.0 4 46 
SaleSiOCCUP ANIONS csccncuaccescsncsscencas sceenseeevereneny eaammecoetey 126.9} 126.7) 128.1 130.1} 130.7] 132.2} 133.5) 135.3) 137.3 1.5 5.0 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical.... 130.8) 132.0 132.5 133.7) 134.7 135.9] 137.0 138.2) 139.6 1.0 3.6 
BIUS-CONAL WOTKOLS .. wccczecocsescacesssccnececsouconusnccoesnes ited tansy 127.6] 128.1] 129.0} 129.6] 130.8) 131.7) 132.3] 133.1) 134.3 9 27 
Precision production, craft, and repair occupations....... 127.7 128.2} 129.1 129.6) 130.9 131.7} 131.9) 132.9} 134.4 usu 27 
Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors............ 128.1 128.7). 129.5) 130.0): 131.2} 132.2} 133.0) 133.6] 134.7 8 2.7 
Transportation and material moving occupations.. «| 124.7 124.9} 125.2) 126.1 126.8) 128.0) 128.9 129.3 129.9 5 2.4 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers...... 129.3} 130.0} 131.3) 132.8) 133.4) 134.2 135.8} 137.0 137.6 4 3.1 
Service occupations............ 126.5} 127.4) 128.9] 129.8) 130.9} 133.1) 134.1) 135.3) 136.0 5 3.9 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations ................+ 128.6) 129.2) 130.0) 131.1 132.1 133.2} 134.2) 135.3) 136.6 1.0 3.4 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 129.3) 130.1] 130.9} 131.4) 132.7) 133.6) 134.1] 135.1] 136.2 8 2.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 129.0} 129.8) 130.5) 131.4) 132.3) 133.1 133.6] 134.5] 135.6 8 2.5 
White-collar occupations.......... 131.0} 132.2) 132.9] 133.5} 134.8) 135.6) 136.2; 137.7} 1388 8 3.0 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.2) 131.5) 132.1 132.6} 133.8] 134.5] 135.0} 136.3) 137.4 8 27 
Blue-collar occupations.. 128.3) 128.9) 129.6] 130.2} 131.4) 132.4; 132.8) 133.5} 134.6 8 2.4 
Construction...... 125.3) 125.9; 126.4) 127.2) 128.7) 129:7) 129.7) 130.6) 132.7 1.6 3.1 
Manufacturing... 130.4; 131.3] . 132.1] 1382.6] 133.8) 134.6] 135.3; 136.4] 187.2 6 2.5 
White-collar occupations... 131.6) 132.8} 133.6] 133.9) 135.2} 135.8) 136.7) 138.2] 139.1 af 2.9 
Excluding sales occupations. : 130.5} 131.8) 132.5) 132.8) 133.8] 134.5) 135.3) 136.5} 137.3 6 2.6 
Blue-collar occupations..... 129.5 130.2 131.1 131.7 132.8 133.7 134.3 135.0 135.9 ay 2.3 
Durables.. 131.2) 131.9) 132.6] 133.0} 134.1 135.0} 135.7] 136.5) 137.4 af 2.5 
Nondurables.. 128.9} 130.0} 131.0} 131.7} 133.0} 133.7) 134.5) 135.9] 136.7 6 2.8 
Service-producing 128.6; 129.5] 130.2} 131.6] 132.5} 133.8] 135.3) 136.7] 137.8 8 4.0 
Excluding sales occupations... 129.2; 130.3} 130.9) 132.2) 133.3) 134.5) 136.1] 137.4) 138.5 8 3.9 
White-collar occupations. 129.6} 130.6] 131.1) 132.7/ 133.7) 134.9], 136.6) 138.0} 139.3 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 130.9] 132.2 132.6} 134.0} 135.1 136.3 138.1 139.5| 140.6 8 41 
Blue-collar occupations 126.0} 126.4) 127.3) 128.2} 129.2} 130.0) 130.9} 132.1 133.2 8 3.1 
Service occupations 126.1] 127.1] 128.6} 129.5) 130.6) 132.7) 133.9] 135.0} 135.8 6 4.0 
Transportation and public utilities... 128.4) 129.3) 130.4] 131.3} 131.7) 132.9} 134.2) 135.8) 137.1 1.0 41 
Transportation 127.7) 128.2) 129.2} 130.6] 130.9] 132.1) 133.4) 134.0} 134.9 ac 3.1 
Public utilities 129.1 130.4; 131.7) 132.0) 132.5} 133.7} 135.1] 137.9] 139.7 1.3 5.4 
Communications.. 127.5) 129.1] 131.1} 130.2) 130.5) 131.8) 134.0] 136.6} 139.2 1.9 6.7 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. 131.1] 132.0} 132.4) 134.2} 134.9] 136.0! 136.4) 139.6} 140.3 5 4.0 
Wholesale and retail trade............ 126.4) 127.5} 128.6) 130.1 131.2} 132.4| 132.9] 134.7] 135.8 8 3.5 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.4, 128.0) 129.0) 130.4; 131.9} 133.0} 134.0) 135.5] 136.3 6 3.3 
Wholesale trade............0 129.3} 129.9) 130.9] 132.9} 133.8] 134.6) 135.1) 137.7) 138.6 7 3.6 
Excluding sales occupations. 128.7} 130.0) 130.9) 132.6] 133.7} 134.5| 135.4) 137.0} 138.2 9 3.4 
Retail trade...... 124.8) 126.2) 127.4 128.5} 129.7} 131.1) 131.7] 133.1) 134.4 1.0 3.6 
Food stores... 124.4) 127.0) 128.4) 128.2) 128.2) 129.8) 129.4) 131.3) 132.9 1.2 3.7 
General merchandise stores 124.6 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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21. Continued—Employment Cost Index, compensation,’ by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June | ended ended 
June 1998 
iF T 
Finance, insurance, and real estate... 126.3 126.7 126.0 128.6 129.4 130.5 134.5 136.7 138.4 1.2 7.0 
Excluding sales occupations rel) we t2a.o 129.7 129.2 131.5 132.4 193:5) 137.6 140.2 141.3 8 6.7 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 128.2 130.3 128.0 130.6 131.6 133.1 140.6 143.3 145.3 1.4 10.4 
Insurance.. 128.2} 129.3) 129.6) 131.9) 132.1 133.1 134.8} 137.4) 138.9 11 Bl 
131.7) 132.7| 133.4) 134.6) 135.7; 137.0} 138.5) 139.3] 140.3 7 3.4 
Business services..... 129.2} 130.2} 131.8) 133.3) 134.2) 136.3} 138.6] 139.5) 140.7 9 4.8 
Health services... 133.5 134.2 134.5 135.5 135.9 137.0 138.1 138.2 138.7 4 21 
Hospitals... 132.8 133.4 133.7 134.0 134.4 135.4 136.5 136.7 138.2 Wet 2.8 
Educational services. 134.8; 137.5} 138.0; 138.5| 138.8) 141.6; 1426) 143.4, 143.9 3 3.7 
Colleges and universities..... 136.2 138.6 139.1 139.5 139.9 142.5 143.7 144.3 144.8 3 3.5 
IMEI IIT AT LEAFEACEUMAIN Gh arses ants asso cs crnnna iaserdacneveeusvascaesvevvecerisira 128.2 129.1 129.8; 131.1 132.1 133.3} 134.7; 136.0 137.2 9 3.9 
White-collar workers 129.5 130.5 131.1 132.7 133.6 134.9 136.5 137.9 139.2 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations.. 130.8 132.1 132.5 134.0 135.1 136.2 137.9 139.3 140.5 39 4.0 
Blue-collar occupations...... 125.6) 125.9) 126.7) 127.5) 128.6) 129.4) 130.1 131.0} 132.4 14 3.0 
Service occupations 126.0/ 127.0) 128.6) 129.4) 130.5) 132.7; 133.8) 134.9] 135.7 6 4.0 
State and local government WOrkeTS.............sc.sesseseseeseeseees 130.2} 181.9) 132.7; 133.2) 133.3) 135:0) 135.7) 136.5) 136.9 s a7, 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar workers 129.9} 131.8; 132.5) 132.9) 183.0) 134.8) 135.5) 136.1 136.2 at 2.4 
Professional specialty and technical... 129.5) 131.6) 132.3) 132.5; 132.5] 134.6) 135.1 135.6} 135.6 0 2.3 
Executive, administrative, and managerial. 131.0 132.0 132.9 134.1 134.4 135.6 136.4 137.5 137.9 3 2.6 
Administrative support, including clerical. 130.41 131.8] 133.0) 133.3) 133.5 135.3) 136.1 136.9} 137.2 2 2.8 

Blue-collar workers 129.5} 130.3) 131.2) 132.1 132.3) 133.3) 134.2). 135:0) 435.2 at 22: 

Workers, by industry division: 
NNER Bate cs sas av cont Keto co ncaa SAA SOU cc daorak ad eo onS ETH 130.3} 132.4; 133.1 133.2} 133.3) 135.4) 136.0) 136.5) 136.6 at 25 
Services excluding schools?.. 130.8 131.9 132.0 132.5 132.9 134.4 135.3 136.1 132.9 i) 25 
Health services... 133.1 134.0 134.1 134.5 134.9 136.0 137.2 137.9 138.0 Bi | 23 
PAROS PS eal Stopescacarcseussperut tress adauevacesteek-ns-nessies ivaenescecaemed 133.2 134.2 134.3 134.8 135.2 136.3 137.6 138.4 138.4 0 2.4 
Educational SOrviCeS...........000:scssecepseerescansversoneyscarenenend 130.0} 132.3) 133.0} 133.1 133.2} 135.4/ 135.9) 136.3) 136.5 J 2.5 
SCHOOMS......0sccssssseceseer 130.3) 132.6) 133.4) 133.4; 133.5) 135.7) 136.2| 136:6) 136.7 ot 2.4 
Elementary and secondary 130.5 132.6 133.1 133.1 133.3 135.5 135.8 136.1 136.2 A 2.2 
Colleges and universities..... 129.9} 132.5) 134.0) 134.3) 134.1 136.3} 137.2) 137.9) 138.1 A 3.0 
Public administration®,.......c:c.ccccccccccscsesceccssessssessessssessssessed 129.6} 130.7} 131.8} 133.0) 133.0}; 134.1 135.1 136.4] 137.4 a8 3.3 


’ Cost (cents per hour worked) measured in the Employment Cost Index consists of 


wages, salaries, and employer cost of employee benefits. 


? Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


® Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 
* This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


® Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 
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22. Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 
[June 1989 = 100] 


——_—————— ——  006€C nn — 
1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended _ 
June 1998 
—t —— —}— 
Civilian Workers in. on. ati ae ce ean oe ee ee 126.1} 127.2} 128.0) 129.2) 130.1) 131.6) 132.8} 134.0} 135.0 0.7 3.8 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers.........- 127.3} 128.6} 129.3} 130.6} 131.5} 133.0) 134.3) 135.6) 136.7 8 4.0 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.8} 130.2} 130.7) -131.4) 132.3) 134.0) 135.0) 135.8) 136.6 6 3.3 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial | 127.0) 129.0) 129.4] 131.0} 132.0} 133.5} 135.6} 137.4; -~138.3 nel 4.8 
Administrative support, including clerical. 127.1 128.4) 129.1 130.4 131.4) 132.7] 133.7] 135.0) 136.2 9 3.7 
Blue-collar workers.... ace 123.9] 124.5| 125.4] 126.2} 127.5} 128.4) 129.3) 130.4) 131.4 8 3.1 
Service occupations... 124.9| 126.2} 127.6] 128.6) 129.3) 131.5} 132.6) 133.7) 134.5 6 4.0 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing.... 125.1] 126.1] 126.8) 127.6) 128.9] 129.9) 130.6) 132.0) 133.3 1.0 3.4 
Manufacturing... 126.5| 127.7| 128.4) 129.1] 130.3} 131.3} 132.2) 133.7) 134.6 ne] 3.3 
Service-producing... 126.5] 127.7) 128.5} 129.8} 130.6} 132.2) 133.6) 134.8) 135.7 7 3.9 
Services 128.9} 130.3] 131.1| 132.0] 132.9] 134.8) 136.0) 136.9) 137.6 5 3.5 
Health services 130.0} 130.8} 131.4) 132.4) 133.1] 134.3) 135.4) 136.2) 136.5 oe 2.6 
Hospitals 130.0] 130.5} 131.0} 131.5} 132.5} 133.6) 134.2) 135.1 Y/ 2.7 
| Educational services 131.6] 132.3) 132.5} 132.6] 135.3) 135.9] 136.3) 136.5 | 2.9 
Le Public administration’... 125.3} 126.6} 127.7) 128.9) 129.0} 130.3) 131.4) 132.7) 133.2 4 3.3 
Nonmanufacturing 125.9] 127.0} 127.8} 129.1) 130.0} 131.5} 132.8) 134.0) 135.1 8 3.9 
Private industry workers 125.6] 126.5} 127.3) 128.6) 129.7) 131.0} 132.3) 133.7) 134.9 9 4.0 
| Excluding sales occupations...... 125.7| 126.8] 127.5} 128.6] 129.9] 131.2} 132.4) 133.7) 134.8 8 3.8 
i) Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 127.0} 128.0| 128.7} 130.2} 131.3) 132.7) 134.2) 135.7) 137.0 1.0 4.3 
Excluding sales occupations.... | 127.6) 129.0) 129.4] 130.8] 132.0} 133.4) 134.8) 136.3) 137.5 9 4.2 
Professional specialty and technical occupations.. | 128.8) 129.6) 129.9 131.0} 132.4) 133.7] 134.8) 135.9 137.1 9 3.5 
Executive, adminitrative, and managerial occupations..| 126.8) 128.9) 129.3) 131.0) 132.1 133.6] 135.8} 137.8) 138.7 BA 5.0 
SalES OCCUPALONS os .n se srassce-:canhsnsactrtecersmeaeseeexeeeemeeenaean 124.4] 123.9} 125.9] 127.8] 128.3) 129.8) 131.4) 133.1) 135.2 1.6 5.4 
Administrative support occupations, including clerical...| 127.3] 128.5} 129.2} 130.6] 131.7) 132.9) 133.9) 135.3) 136.7 1.0 3.8 
BIGG-COM Ar WOIKOIS «os cases ccccarssccarersstesucen tevstanne cc ageceonaaene 123.7} 124.3} 125.1) 126.0} 127.3) 128.3) 129.1) 130.2) 131.3 8 3.1 
An Precision production, craft, and repair occupations.......|. 123.7) 124.2} 125.1) 125.8) 127.4) 128.2) 128.7) 129.8) 131.2 11 3.0 
INU Machine operators, assemblers, and inspectors... 124.5) 125.4) 126.4) 127.2) 128.5] 129.5} 130.6] 131.6) 132.7 8 3.3 
Transportation and material moving occupations..........) 120.6) 121.0) 121.1 122.3) 123.0) 124.1 125.1 125.9) 126.4 A 2.8 
Handlers, equipment cleaners, helpers, and laborers....). 125.1 125.8} 127.1 128.4) 129.3) 130.2} 131.8} 133.2) 133.7 A 3.4 
Service OCCUPATIONS.......2...scssssecesssececceecteseececseecesseneeenee]| 123.0) 124.1] 125.7] 126.6] 127.6} 129.9) 131.1) 132.1 133.0 Pi A 4.2 
Production and nonsupervisory occupations® ei aa 124.9 125.6], 3126/5 127.7 128.8) 130.1 131.2 132.3 133.6 1.0 3.7 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing 125.1) 126.1] 126.8} 127.5} 128.9} 129.9} 130.6) 132.0) 133.2 9 3.3 
Excluding sales occupations..... .| 124.6] 125.7] 126.3] 127.0} 128.3} 129.3] 130.0} 131.3) 132.5 9 3.3 
White-collar occupations............-. -| 127.3) 128.6) 129.1] 130.0} 131.4] 132.3] 132.9) 135.0) 136.3 1.0 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. A 26S 127,710 zoel 128.9} 130.0] 130.9} 131.6] 133.3) 134.6 1.0 3.5 
i| Blue-collar occupations..........+++ | 123:7| 124.5) 125:3) 126.0) 127.3) 128.4) 129.2) 130.1 131.3 9 3.1 
Construction...... 119.6] 120.4] 120.8) 122.0} 123.6] 124.7; 124.9) 126.0) 128.1 17 3.6 
Manufacturing... 126.5 127.7 128.4 129.1 130.3 131.3 132.2 133.7 134.6 thi 3.3 
White-collar occupations... 128.2} 129.6] 130.1) 130.6} 131.9] 132.8} 133.6] 135.6) 136.8 9 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations. «| 127.0] 128.4) 128.9] 129.3) 130.5} 131.3) 132.2) 133.8) 135.0 1.2 3.4 
Blue-collar occupations..... = 125.4] 126.3) 127.3 128.0| 129.2} 130.2) 131.2 132.3 133.1 6 3.0 
Durables..............- «| 126.5} 127.7} 128.4) 129.0] 130.1] 131.2) 131.9) 133.4] 134.5 8 3.4 
INONOUR ABIES eee ss tecrtuan ceerenressepnccnemne tT csmeannterosatexsnsesene 126.5} 127.6] 128.5} 129.3] 130.6] 131.4) 132.6] 134.2) 134.9 5 3.3 
Service-producing 125.8] 126.7) 127.5) 129.0) 130.1 131.5) 133.1 134.4) 135.6 9 4.2 
Excluding sales occupations. 126.5} 127.6] 128.3] 129.7} 130.9] 132.3} 133.9] 135.2) 136.2 vi 4.0 
White-collar occupations 126.8) 127.8) 128.5) 130.1] 131.2} 132.6) 134.3) 135.7} 137.0 1.0 44 
Excluding sales occupations.... 128.1 129.5} 129.9 131.5) 132.7) 134.2 135.9 137.3) 138.4 8 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations 123.5] 123.8] 124.8] 126.0} 127.2} 127.9) 128.9) 130.2) 131.1 7 3.1 
Service occupations. 122.8} 124.0) 125.6) 126.5) 127.5; 129.8} 131.0} 132.1 133.0 4 43 
Transportation and public utilities... 125.0} 125.9} 127.0} 128.2) 128.8) 130.1] 131.3) 132.1) 132.8 5 3.1 
Transportation... «1 123.2] 123.8] 124.7] 126.5} 126.9] 128.5) 129.5) 130.1) 130.4 2 2.8 
PRUIDHG URNS occa seosescccarixensesstuereassnannnoutars reverse roeeieneer 127.1| 128.4; 129.8} 130.1 130.9} 132.0) 133.5} 134.5) 135.7 9 3.7 
COMMUNIC ANONS cerescercsasensoncsnanpiaessnsanssovaersaenrcaerernree 126.5} 128.2) 130.3) 129.8} 130.6] 131.8) 134.0/ 134.4) 135.8 1.0 4.0 
Electric, gas, and sanitary services. «| 127.7| 128.5} 129.0) 130.4) 131.2) 132.2) 132.9) 134.7) 135.6 PY i 3.4 
Wholesale and retail trade............::ce00 124.8 125.8 127.0 128.5 129.7 130.9 131.6 133.3 134.6 1.0 3.8 
Excluding sales occupations... 124.9) 126.5) 127.7| 129.3} 131.1] 132.2} 133.2) 134.7) 135.6 i 3.4 
Wholesale trade 128.0} 128.5) 129.6} 131.4) 132.2} 133.0} 133.6} 136.2) 137.1 Af 3.7 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.6) 128.9) 129.8) 131.8] 132.8} 133.9} 135.0) 136.5) 137.8 1.0 3.8 
Retail trade..... 123.1) 124.4) 125.8) 127.1) 128.5] 129.9] 130.6] 131.9} 133.3 1.1 3.7 
Food stores.. 121.2) 123.1) 124.7) 124.8) 124.7] 126.7} 127.0) 129.0} 130.5 1.2 47 
General merchandise stores... { 121.7; 122.6] 124.7; 125.0} 126.2| 126.7} 128.4) 129.4) 131.5 1.6 4.2 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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22. Continued—Employment Cost Index, wages and salaries, by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 1998 
Finance, insurance, and real estate.... 121.9| 122.2) 122.2) 124.5) 125.3) 126.4) 130.6) 132.6) 134.8 Baz, 7.6 
Excluding sales occupations........... 124.5} 126.0) 125.3) 127.2; 128.1 129.3} 133.6} 135.9] 187.5 1.2 cs 
Banking, savings and loan, and other credit agencies. 124.2) 126.8 123.8) 125.9 126.8) 128.9 138.3 140.9} 143.2 1.6 12.9 
Insurance.. «| 124.1] 125.4) 126.0} 127.9} 128.0) 128.7) 130.2} 133.1] 134.8 1.3 5.3 
Services...... 128.7 129.7 130.5 131.8 133.0 134.7 136.2 137.2 138.3 8 4.0 
Business services.. 127.7} 128.5] 130.1) 131.4) 132.4) 134.9) 137.3) 137.6] 139.2 12) Sal 
Health services 130.1} 130.8) 131.4) 132.5) 133.2) 134.3) 135.4) 136.2) 136.5 2 2.5 
Hospitals 129.1 129.7 130.3 130.7 131.2 132.2 133.2 133.6 134.7 8 2.7 
Educational services.. 130.4; 133.3) 133.8) 134.5 134.8] 137.8) 138.4) 139.1 139.6 4 3.6 
Colleges and universities...... 130.9} 133.4] 133.8} 134.6] 135.0] 137.8] 138.7) 139.1] 139.7 4 3.5 
Nonmanufacturing....... 125.1 125.9 126.8} 128.2 129.3) 130.7) 132.1 133.4) 134.7 1.0 42 
White-collar workers.. 126.6} 127.6) 128.3; 129.9} 131.0) 132.4) 134.1 135.5] 136.8 1.0 4.4 
Excluding sales occupations... 127.8} 129.2} 129.6) 131.2} 132.4) 133.8) 135.5} 136.9) 138.1 9 4.3 
Blue-collar occupations 122.0} 122.4) 123.1 124.1 125.5 126.4) 127.1 128.2) 129.5 1.0 3.2 
Service occupations 122.7; 123.9} 125.5) 126.4) 127.4; 129.7) 130.9) 132.0) 132.9 7 43 
State and local government WOFKETS...........ceceeeeeceeeeeeeee 128.1; 130.1) 130.9) 131.4; 131.5) 133.6) 134.4) 135.1) 135.4 ¥) 3.0 
Workers, by occupational group: 

White-collar WOrkePs.......c.ceeeeseees 128.2) 130.3] 131.1] 131.4) 131.5) 133.7) 134.5] 135.0) 135.2 <t 2.8 
Professional specialty and technical... 128.6) 131.1 131.7} 131.9) 132.0) 134.4) 135.1 135.5} 135.6 Al 27 
Executive, administrative, and managerial... | 128.0) 129.3) 130.2) 131.3) 131.7) 133.1 134.1 135.1 135.6 4 3.0 
Administrative support, including clerical.............s0 126.1) 127.7; 129.0} 129.2} 129.5} 131.4) 132.3) 133.0} 133.3 t, 2.9 

EERE WOIKOES o.oo ccsacn esque sre sucessanvenntaccevasasuncesnssicanas 127.0} 127.9) 128.8) 129.6) 129.8) 131.2) 132.3] 133.1) 133.5 3 2.9 

Workers, by industry division: 

SELTSTTS Econo Sec e gc cee EE EEE CECE EEE EEE PEE CEE PEE EERE 128.9 131.2 131.9 132.1 132.2 134.7 135.3 135.7 135.9 at 2.8 
128.7 130.1 130.5 131.2 131.6 133.3 134.4 135.4] 135.5 Al 3.0 

Health services 129.9) 131.1) 131.4) 132.1) 132.6) 133.9] 135.3) 136.3) 136.5 5) 2.9 
Hospitals.......... 129.7) 130.9) 131.3} 131.9} 132.4) 133.7) 135.2} 136.3) 136.5 A 3.1 
Educational services. 128.8) 131.3; 132.0) 132.1 132.2} 134.8) 135.3) 135.7; 135.8 aA 27 
Schools..... 128.9 131.4 132.2 132.2 132.3 134.9 135.5 135.8 136.0 a 2.8 
Elementary and secondary 129.5} 132.0 132.4; 132.4) 132.6} 135.3 135.7 136.0} 136.1 | 2.6 
Colleges and universities...... ci 127.1 129.8 131.2 131.5 131.4 133.6 134.6 135.2 135.5 He 3.1 
Public administration’: ccsccectecsacnessetecctesaesesetereeeceen 125.3} 126.6] 127.7} 128.9] 129.0} 130.3] 131.4) 132.7} 133.2 A 3.3 


' Consists of private industry workers (excluding farm and household workers) and 
State and local government (excluding Federal Government) workers. 


? Consists of legislative, judicial, administrative, and regulatory activities. 


° This series has the same industry and occupational coverage as the Hourly 


Earnings index, which was discontinued in January 1989. 


* Includes, for example, library, social, and health services. 


23. Employment Cost Index, benefits, private industry workers by occupation and industry group 


[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
] Saale 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
June 1998 
| Fa ii 
Private INGUStrY WOFKETS.............scccescecessesseesseceseneesensessenses 137.4 138.1 138.6 139.4 140.1 140.8 141.8 142.6 143.7 0.8 2.6 
Workers, by occupational group: 
White-collar workers. 138.4 139.5 139.7 140.8 141.5 142.0 143.4 144.7 145.6 6 2.9 
Blue-collar workers 136.1 136.2 137.0 137.2 138.0 138.8 139.0 139.1 140.4 9 ae 
Workers, by industry division: 
Goods-producing. 138.6 138.8 139.7 139.9 140.9 141.5 141.5 141.5 142.5 A 1.41 
Service-producing 136.2 137.2 137.4 138.5 139.2 139.8 141.4 142.7 143.8 8 3.3 
Manufacturing..... | 138.5 138.8 139.8 139.9 141.0 141.4 141.7 141.7 142.4 5 1.0 
Nonmanufacturing.. 136.7 137.5 137.9 138.9 139.5 140.2 141.5 142.7 143.9 8 3.2 
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Current Labor Statistics: Compensation & Industrial Relations 


24. Employment Cost Index, private nonfarm workers by bargaining status, region, and area size 
[June 1989 = 100] 


1996 1997 1998 Percent change 
ir 3 12 
Series months | months 
June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. | Mar. | June ended ended 
r June 1998 
COMPENSATION 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UInioMscccel sveesesecea cosncepstege ere cde toto ooey cecae cet eerensvctaare arts 129.7} 130.1] 130.8] 131.0} 131.8) 133.2} 133.5) 134.0) 135.3 1.0 pyre 
Goods-producing 129.0; 129.2} 129.8] 130.0} 131.2) 132.3} 132.5] 132.7| 134.3 4:2 2.4 
Service-producing.. 130.3) 131.0] 131.7} 131.9] 132.4) 134.0} 134.5} 135.3) 136.2 Uf 2.9 
Manufacturing 129.8] 129.8] 130.6} 130.8] 131.7; 133.0] 133.3] 133.6] 134.6 a7, 2.2 
Nonimannufacturingiciscscssccteeassinetteatteens costes catered 129.2} 129.9) 130.4; 130.6} 131.5) 132.9} 133.2] 133.9] 135.3 1.0 2.9 

Nonunion 128.7| 129.7) 130.4] 131.8] 132.8] 133.9} 135.3] 136.7| 137.8 8 3.8 
Goods-producing. 129.4 130.4 131.3) 132.0] 133.2] 134.0} 134.7} 135.9] 136.9 7 2.8 
Service-producing.. 128.3) 129.2} 129.9} 131.5} 132.5) 133.7} 135.3] 136.7] 138.0 1.0 4.2 
Manufacturing... 1805| 131.7) 182:5| | 188:1) ~184:4) 485:1)> 185:9) 137.2)" 138.0 6 27 
Nonmanufacturing 128.0} 128.9} 129.6 131.1) 132.2} 133.4) 134.9} 136.3} 137.5 9 4.0 


Workers, by region’ 


Northeast.. 129.7 130.6 131.1 132.2 133.1 134.0 135.0 136.0 137.0 aff 29 
Preresthe “A 127.8 128.8 129.7 130.8 131.5 132.5 134.6 135.5 136.4 7 A 
130.7 131.3 132.1 133.3 134.7 136.2 136.9 138.3 139.6 9 3.6 

127.3 128.3 128.9 130.3 131.4 132.5 133.4 135.2 136.6 1.0 4.0 

Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas..... 129.1 130.0 130.6 131.7 132.8 133.9 135.1 136.4 137.5 8 35 
Other areas 128.0 128.7 130.2 131.4 132.4 133.8 135.3 135.9 137.1 9 3.5 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
Workers, by bargaining status’ 

UO is earcccccecsccsaccunseucactesvenssvebsvnveznacvacecesevactsusesndevnvevstesseersen 124.2 124.8 125.4 126.0 126.9 128.3 128.9 129.6 130.7 8 3.0 
Goods-producing 122.5 123.2 123.6 124.1 125.4 126.6 127.1 127.9 129.4 1.2 3.2 
Service-producing.. 126.2 126.8 127.6 128.2 128.8 130.4 131.2 131.8 132.2 oO 2.6 
Manufacturing.. 123.9 124.5 125.2 125.6 126.5 127.8 128.6 129.6 130.4 6 3.1 
Nonmanufacturing 124.3 124.9 125.5 126.1 127.1 128.6 129.1 129.6 130.8 9 29 

Nonunion 125.9 126.9 Teed 129.1 130.3 131.6 133.0 134.5 135.7 9 41 
Goods-producing.... 126.1 127.3 128.0 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.0 133.6 134.7 8 3.5 
Service-producing..... 125.7 126.6 127.5 129.1 130.2 131.6 133.2 134.6 135.9 1.0 4.4 
Manufacturing 127.5 128.8 129.6 130.3 131-7; 132.6 133:5: 135.1 136.2 8 3.4 
Nonmanufacturing 125.2 126.1 127.0 128.5 129.7 131.1 132.6 134.0 135.3 1.0 43 

Workers, by region’ 
126.0 127.0 127.7 128.8 129.8 130.7 131.6 132.6 133.8 9 3.1 
125.1 126.0 127.0 128.5 129.4 130.6 133.0 134.0 134.9 a 6 4.3 
126.2 126.9 127.7 129.0 130.4 132.2 133.0 134.7 136.0 1.0 43 
124.8 125.8 126.5 127.7 128.9 130.2 131.2 132.9 134.5 1.2 43 
Workers, by area size’ 
Metropolitan areas. 125.8 126.7 127.4 128.7 129.9 131.1 132.3 133.8 135.1 1.0 4.0 


Other areas........ 


' The indexes are calculated differently from those for the occupation and industry groups. For a detailed description of the index calculation, see the Monthly Labor Review 
Technical Note, "Estimation procedures for the Employment Cost Index," May 1982. 
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25. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 


medium and large private establishments, selected years, 1980-93 


Item 


Scope of survey (in O0O'S)...........00-ssceeeceeeseceeeeeeee 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
WIGYREGICAN CALC. 55. vest cece cee enn cescenscnenecevcraees 
DCU OUST Lf: [ot- Se 


Time-off plans 
Participants with: 
PGE MIG NI sos coc axhisctosennvnavsessssssvotspacvass>>ecood 
Average minutes per day.. 
Paid rest time...........s000000 
Average minutes per day.. 
Paid funeral leave 
Average GayS Per OCCUITENCE............0eceeeeeeeeeee 
Paid holidays + 
AVETAGE GAYS PEF YCAl.......sseeseseeeeesessereestereeees 
Paid personal leave..........ccccesssesesscssssserecererenane 
Average days per year.. oc 
PAE WERE seers yeiepansatos pucaccntopeenvnsacekennes ed 


Unpaid maternity leave 
Unpaid paternity leave 


Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans..............s:0s0eeeee 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health care... 
Extended care facilities. 
Physical exam 


Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 

Self coverage... oe Beircthacu. eaoere see 
Average monthly ‘contribution. 

Family coverage...........:..s008 
Average montniy contribution 


Participants in life insurance plans.............2..000eeee 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
insurance.. as 
Survivor income e benefits... 
Retiree protection available..... 
Participants in long-term disability 
insurance plans... aes aac eddoessaceass 
Participants in sickness ‘and accident 
insurance plans... 


Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 
Percent of participants with: 
Normal retirement prior to age 65..........s.ssecseseeee 
Early retirement available............:00:sccessseeererened 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years.............. 
Terminal earnings formula. wel 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 


Participants in defined contribution plans.............06 
Participants in as with tax-deferred savings 
arrangements... oF 


Other benefits 

Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans... 
Reimbursement accounts. 


NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 


1980 1982 1984 1986 1988 1989 1991 1993 
21,352 21,043 21,013 21,303 31,059 32,428 31,163 28,728 
20,711 20,412 20,383 20,238 27,953 29,834 25,865 23,519 
20,498 20,201 20,172 20,451 28,574 30,482 29,293 26,175 
17,936 17,676 17,231 16,190 19,567 20,430 18,386 16,015 

10 9 9 10 1 10 8 9 
= 25 26 an 29 26 30 29 
75 76 73 72 72 71 67 68 
= 25 26 26 26 26 28 26 
= a a 88 85 84 80 83 
= = = 3.2 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.0 
99 99 99 99 96 97 92 91 
10.1 10.0 9.8 10.0 9.4 9.2 10.2 9.4 
20 24 23 25 24 22 21 21 
- 3.8 3.6 3.7 3.3 3.1 3.3 3.1 
100 99 99 100 98 97 96 97 
62 67 67 70 69 68 67 65 
= = - = 33 37 37 60 
- = - - 16 18 26 53 
97 97 97 95 90 92 83 82 
= = 46 66 76 75 81 86 
58 62 62 70 79 80 80 82 
= = 8 18 28 28 30 42 
26 27 36 43 44 47 51 61 
= = $11.93 $12.80 $19.29 $25.31 $26.60 $31.55 
46 51 58 63 64 66 69 76 
= = $35.93 $41.40 $60.07 $72.10 $96.97 $107.42 
96 96 96 96 92 94 94 91 
69 v2 74 72 78 71 71 76 
= = = 10 8 v 6 5 
= 64 64 59 49 42 44 4 
40 43 47 48 42 45 40 41 
54 51 51 49 46 43 45 44 
84 84 82 76 63 63 59 56 
55 58 63 64 59 62 55 52 
98 97 97 98 98 97 98 95 
= = 47 35 26 22 7 6 
53 52 54 57 55 64 56 61 
45 45 56 62 62 63 54 48 
= - = 60 45 48 48 49 
= = - 33 36 41 44 43 
= - = 2 5 9 10 12 
= = = 5 12 23 36 52 
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26. Percent of full-time employees participating in employer-provided benefit plans, and in selected features within plans, 
small private establishments and State and local governments, 1987, 1990, 1992, and 1994 


ten Small private establishments State and local governments 
1990 1992 1994 1987 7 1990 1992 1994 
+ — ——-— 
Scope of survey (in O00's)...........ccceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeens 32,466 34,360 35,910 10,321 12,972 12,466 12,907 
Number of employees (in 000's): 
With medical care 22,402 24,396 23,536 9,599 12,064 11,219 11,192 
With life insurance... 20,778 21,990 21,955 8,773 11,415 11,095 11,194 
With defined benefit Plan............:cseeerseeeeeee 6,493 7,559 5,480 9,599 11,675 10,845 11,708 
Time-off plans Ps 
Participants with: 
Paid Meh Baas sires nee snavespnatacentanennavananneanteuve 8 9 = 17 11 10 = 
Average minutes per day.. = 37 37 - 34 36 34 - 
Paid TOSt GIG roeeer cans panevnnenatencenerascaseesstawenniesnar 48 49 - 58 56 53 - 
Average minutes per day.........cscssesecesesrensnnees 27 26 = 29 29 29 - 
Paid funeral leave =r 47 50 50 56 63 65 62 
Average days Per OCCUITENCE...........eeeeeseeeeeeenee 2.9 3.0 3.1 3.7 3.7 3.7 3.7 
Paid holidays 84 82 82 81 74 76 73 
Average days per year’. 9.5 9.2 75 10.9 13.6 14.2 11.5 
Paid personal leave.... 11 12 13 38 39 38 38 
Average days per year.. 2.8 2.6 2.6] - PAT 2.9 2.9 3.0 
Paid vacations........... 88 88 88 72 67 67 66 
Paid sick leave.. 47 53 50 97 95 95 94 
Unpaid leave.......... 17 18 - 57 51 59 = 
Unpaid paternity leave. ne 8 7 - 30 33 44 - 
Unpaid family leave.........cccccscerscesevcerseeveescesesevs - - 47 - - - 93 
Insurance plans 
Participants in medical care plans................sesseeeee 69 71 66 93 93 90 87 
Percent of participants with coverage for: 
Home health Care... f..ciccctessrecstsescsodesacebacaneeunas 79 80 - 76 82 87 84 
Extended care facilities... 83 84 - 78 79 84 81 
Physical exam 26 28 = 36 36 47 55 
Percent of participants with employee 
contribution required for: 
Self COVEFAaGE.........ssscesssearsecesees 42 47 52 35 38 43 47 
Average monthly contribution $25.13 $36.51 $40.97 $15.74 $25.53 $28.97 $30.20 
Family Coverage..........0:00+++ 67 73 76 71 65 z2 71 
AVEFAGE MONINIY CONTUIDUTION........seeeeeeeeeeeereees $109.34 $150.54 $159.63 $71.89 $117.59 $139.23 $149.70 
Participants in life insurance plans.........-..0ssccsee0 64 64 61 85 88 89 87 
Percent of participants with: 
Accidental death and dismemberment 
INSULANGO teeecaupacaseonesrassannenn cere shenseanse cneteeeenaaee 78 76 79 67 67 74 64 
Survivor income benefits a 1 1 2 1 1 1 2 
Retiree protection available.................:.sceeeeeeeees 19 25 20 55 45 46 46 
Participants in long-term disability 
MSDVANCE DIQNS . ucnne ccenvsnsiousssnaatupacbantstencmenn sane 19 23 20 31 27 28 30 
Participants in sickness and accident 
insurance plans..............+. 6 26 26 14 21 22 21 
Retirement plans 
Participants in defined benefit pension plans.......... 20 22 15 93 90 87 91 
Percent of participants with: , 
Normal retirement prior to age 65 54 50 - 92 89 92 92 
Early retirement available 95 95 - 90 88 89 87 
Ad hoc pension increase in last 5 years 7 4 - 33 16 10 13 
Terminal earnings formula 58 54 - 100 100 100 99 
Benefit coordinated with Social Security.............. 49 46 - 18 8 10 49 
Participants in defined contribution plans................ 31 33 34 9 9 9 9 
Participants in plans with tax-deferred savings 
Ute 1 ie Beaman Aa ra sees aA ESD nom 17 24 23 28 45 45 24 
Other benefits 
Employees eligible for: 
Flexible benefits plans 1 2 3 5 5 5 5 
Reimbursement accounts.. aa 8 14 19 5 31 50 64 


‘ Methods used to calculate the average number of paid holidays were revised in 1994 to count partial days more precisely. Average holidays for 1994 are not comparable with 


those reported in 1990 and 1992. 
NOTE: Dash indicates data not available. 
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27. Work stoppages involving 1,000 workers or more 


Number of stoppages: 
Beginning in period. 
In effect during period 


Workers involved: 


Days idle: 


Annual totals 1997 1998 
Measure ; at 
1996 | 1997 | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan.’ | Feb.? | Mar.? | Apr.? 
37 29 6 6 0 3 2 6 3 1 0 1 3 1 0 
38 38 7 12 3 5 3 6 5 3 2 1 3 2 0 
Beginning in period (in thousands)... 273 339 55.8 16.9 0 30.8) 184.5 30.3 4.4 8.9 0 8.0 10.8 1.0 0 
In effect during period (in thousands) . 275 351 60.6 60.5 12.0 41.5 189.3 30.3 8.6 Aca 22 8.0 10.8 a 49) 
Number (in thousands).............00.0+4 4,889 4,497} 537.7} 567.4) 231.2) 247.1| 2,075.4) 128.4 64.0 48.5 43.8 16.0 38.6 21.5 0.0 
Percent of estimated working time’... () 


Agricultural and government employees are included in the total employed and total working time; private household, forestry, and fishery employees are excluded. An explanation of 
the measurement of idleness as a percentage of the total time worked is found in" 'Total economy' measures of strike idleness," Monthly Labor Review, October 1968, pp. 54-56. 


? Less than 0.005. 
° = preliminary. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 


by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 
Series 
1996 | 1997 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. 
CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
FOR ALL URBAN CONSUMERS 
JAN ARGS occurs ney sev atatecee swe seveen rece teeeapioeaeerttewcaa 156.9 160.5| 160.8) 161.2; 161.6 
Food and beverages... 153.7 157.7) “156A 158.4) 158.7 
Food... 153.3 157.3) 157.6) © 157.9) 1582 
Food at home.... 154.3 158.1 158.5} 158.6} 159.0 
Cereals and bakery products.. oy. 174.0 177.6) V78.6), 178-4 178.4 
Meats, poultry, fish, ANd CQQS..........-seseseeseseeee 144.8 148.5} 149.1) 149.1) 148.9 
Dairy and related products’ ™ 142.1 145.5 143.4 143.5 145.7 
Fruits and vegetables 183.9 187.5| 187.3) 188.1} 188.5 
Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage ; 
materials.............+++ 128.6 133.4, 136.7) 136.7) 136.6 
Other foods at home. 142.9 147.3 148.7 148.9 149.0 
Sugar and sweets 143.7 147.8} 147.8 148.5} 148.2 
Fats and oils a 140.5 141.7 141.4 142.0 141.7 
1G f eg (0:00 Yop Pe Pere eee epecrcen nee rrp Sa aIe 156.2 161.2) 161.8} 161.9) 162.5 
Other miscellaneous foods”... =| 5 = = 
Food away from home! 152.7 157.0| 157.4) 157.8) 158.2 
Other food away from home’. = = 7 = 
Alcoholic beverages 158.5 162.8} 163.2) 163.5} 163.7 
Housing 152.8 156:8)|- 157.6) — 157.7) 157-7 
Shelter... 171.0 176.3 177.5 177.2 177.8 
Rent of primary residence... 162.0 166.7 167.3} 167.8) 168.2 
Lodging away from home’... ps, = = = =] 
Owners’ equivalent rent of primary residence® 176.8 181.9} 182.6) 183.2) 183.6 
Tenants! and household insurance’... i = 7 =| 
Fuels and utilities..... 127.5 130.8 131.4 132.1 130.8 
FLY og senses suave oun fcsts eaves oy vovsnaceeceepnvoniennonnten 116.2 117.9 118.6 119.7 117.4 
Fuel oil and other fuels 99.2 99.8 93.5 93.7 
Gas (piped) and electricity. 122.1 125.1 126.7) 128.1 125.1 
Household furnishings and operations. 124.7 125.4] 125.2) 125.4) 125.4 
131.7 132.9] 130.0} 133.0} 134.9 
127.7 130.1 128.9 131.4 133.1 
Women's and girls' apparel. 124.7 126.1 120.3} 126.0) 128.3 
Infants' and toddlers’ apparel’... 129.7 129.0) 127.3) 126.7) 126.2 
Footwear........ 126.6 127.6} 126.3) 127.4) 130.6 
Transportation..... 143.0 144.3 143.8 144.3 144.5 
Private transportation. 140.0 141.0} 140.8 141.0 
New and used motor vehicles*.. = - 99.5 99.3 
New vehicles 143.7 144.3} 143.0) 142.7 
Used Cars and trucks .....ccccccssssssssssseeeseeneeeeel 157.0] 151.1] 148.5) 148.2 
Motor fuel.............00 106.3 106.2} 107.6) 109.3 
Gasoline (all types)... 105.9 105.8 107.4 109.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment...... 102.2 101.9} 101.8 101.7 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair. 158.4 162.7 163.3 163.5 
Public transportation... 181.9 186.7| 183.4) 186.0 
Medical care 228.2 234.6} 235.2| 235.4 
Medical care commodities.... 210.4 215:3)) -215:5)) 9215:3) 
Medical care services. 232.4 239.1 239.8| 240.0 
Professional services 208.3 215.4|* 216.3) 216.4 
Hospital and related services... 269.5 278.4; 279.0) 279.4 
Rodreation = ace eee oe ehh = -| 100.0; 99.9 
Video and audio'* 5 -| 100.0; 99.9 
Education and communication?. = -| 98.6) 99.7 
Education® - -| 97.8] 99.6 
Educational books and supplies... = 226.9 238.4} 240.0) 241.5 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 267.1 280.4; 287.5; 288.2 
Communication '* us mi if 99.8 99.8 
Information and information processing = - 99.8 99.8 
Telephone services’... = F = = 
Information and information processing 
other than telephone services"™............... 57.2 50.1 48.2 48.5 
Personal computers and peripheral 
equipment’ 2 = = = - 
Other goods and services... 215.4 224.8| 225.7| 228.1 
Tobacco and smoking products.. 232.8 243.7| 243.4, 246.5 
Personal care’ 150.1 152.7| 152.5| 152.7 
Personal care products’... 144.3 144.2| 143.5) 143.7 
Personal care services... 156.6 162.4 162.7 162.7 
Miscellaneous personal services.... 215.6 226.1 228.6| 228.4 
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28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


et Annual average 1997 I 1998 
: 9 1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July IN Aug. 
Commodity and service group: 

Commodities. 139.9 141.8 141.4 142.1 142.4 142.3 141.7 141.6 141.5 141.5 142.0 142.3 141.8 141.6 141.7 
Food and beverages 153.7 187.7 158.1 158.4 158.7 158.9 159.1 160.3 159.8 160.1 160.2 160.7 160.6 160.9 161.4 
Commodities less food and beverages... 131.5 132.2 131.3} 132.2 132:5) 132.2 131.2 130.5} 130.5 130.4; 131.0) 131.3) 130.6) 130.1 130.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 133.0 134.6 133.8 135.5 135.8 135.3 133.5 132.0 132.1 132.1 133.0 134.0 133.0 131.8 131.9 
PMASAUON en pe xccepacarctesacssrcucsvsncsdatsaceaxverasnarsacnes 131.7 132.9 130.0 133.0 134.9 134.7 131.6 129.8 131.9 134.9 135.8 135.3 132.5 129.6 131.6 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

and apparel. 138.6 140.6 140.8 141.9 141.3 140.6 139.5 138.1 137.2 135.6 136.6 138.4 138.2 138.0 137.1 

Durables 129.4 128.7 127.7 127.6 127.8 127.9), 128-0) 128:2 128.2 128.0 128.1 127-6) A274)" 127:5 127.2 

RUNS ease ce tree Yo suchen Sennen taken pvacsesnewnnxeceis 174.1 179.4) 180.3 180.6 181.0) 181.0] 181.0) 181.8} 182.4) 182.9 183.2 183.4; 184.2 184.9 185.3 
Rent of shelter® 178.0 183.4) 184.7 184.4} 185.0} 185.0} 185.3 186.5 187.5 188.1 188.4) 188.6) 189.3 190.1 190.8 
Transporatation services 180.5 185.0} 184.3} 184.7) 186.9) 186.2) 186.0} 187.1 187.9} 188.4; 188.3] 187.8] 187.1 187.8} 187.8 
Other services.. 201.4 209.6 210.7 212.2 212.7 212.7 213.1 213.7 214.4 215.1 215.6} 216.1 216.6 216.9 217.6 

Special indexes: 

All items less food...... 157.5 161.1 161.3 161.8 162.2 162.1 161.8 161.9 162.3 162.6 163.0 163.3 163.5 163.6 163.9 
All items less shelter.. 152.8 155.9} 155.9} 156.6} 156.9) 156.8 156.4} 156.4) 156.4) 156.5 156.9} 157.3 157.3 157.3 157.4 
All items less medical care... 152.8 156.3 156.6 157.1 157.4 157.3 157.0 157.3 157.5 157.8 158.1 158.4 158.6 158.7 159.0 

Commodities less food..... 132.6 133.4 132.6 133.5 133.8 133.5 132.6 131.9 131.9 131.8 132.4 132.7 132.1 131.5 131.4 

Nondurables less food............. 134.5 136.3 135.5 137.2 137.4 137.0 135.3 133.9 134.1 134.1 135.0 135.9 134.9 133.8 133.9 

Nondurables less food and apparel 139.5 141.8 142.1 143.0} 142.5 141.9 141.0} 139.8 138.9 137.5 138.4) 140.1 139.9 139.7} 138.9 

Nondurables.... 143.5 146.4 146.1 147.1 147.4 147.3 146.5 146.2 146.1 146.2 146.7 147.5 146.9 146.4 146.8 

Services less rent of shelter® 182.5 188.1 188.7 189.5 189.8} 189.8) 189.5) 189.9 190.1 190.6 190.8 191.1 192.1 192.6 192.7 

Services less medical care services.. 168.7 173.9 174.8 175.1 175.5 175.4 175.4 176.1 176.6 177.2 177.4 177.6 178.4 179.0 179.5 

110.1 111.5 112:5 113.9 111.5 110.7 108.4 105.9 103.2 101.6 101.9 103.8 105.7 105.2 103.8 

All items less energy 163.1 167.1 167.3} 167.6} 168.3) 168.3 168.3 169.0} 169.6 170.1 170.4} 170.5 170.5 170.8 171.2 
All items less food and energy.. 165.6 169.5} 169.6} 170.0} 170.8 170.8} 170.7) 171.2) 172.1 172.6} 173.0 173.1 173.0) 173.3 173.8 
Commodities less food and energy... 141.3 142.3 141.2 142.0 142.7 142.8 142.1 142.0 142.7 143.1 143.8 143.6 142.8 142.4 142.7 
Energy commodities 105.7 105.7 106.2 107.7 105.7} 103.9 101.6 97.8 94.3 91.3 91.8 94.6 94.5 93.3 91.3 
Services leSS CNELOY.......-.cerceccreeseseeeesseeeeee | 179.4 185.0} 185.8} 186.0) 186.7| 186.7 186.9 187.9| 188.8} 189.4) 189.7 189.8 190.3 190.9 191.5 

CONSUMER PRICE INDEX FOR URBAN 

WAGE EARNERS AND CLERICAL WORKERS 

RM ALCAN tn cheng est casey staa hne cei seot ues sanpreneneanvdernans 164.1 157.6] 157.8) 158.3 158.5} 158.5 158.2 158.4, 158.5 158.7 159.1 159.5 159.7 159.8 160.0 
FOOd ANd DOVETAGES.........:..ccsccerseseseeeseserstereesteees | 153.2 157.2} 157.6} 157.8 158.1 158.3 158.5 159.6} 159.2 159.4) 159.5 159.9 159.9 160.2 160.7 
152.8 156.8} 157.1 157.4) 157.7 157.9 158.1 159.3} 158.8 159.1 159.1 159.6] 159.5 159.8 160.4 

Food at home... 153.5 157.2 157.6 157.7 158.0 158.1 158.2 159.9 158.9 159.2 159.1 159.6 159.4 159.7 160.4 

Cereals and bakery products... 173.6 177.3 178.2 177.7 178.0 177.8 178.1 178.8 179.4 179.3 179.9 180.3 181.4 181.6 182.5 

Meats, poultry, fish, and eggs... 144.5 148.2 148.8 148.7 148.5 149.0 148.0 148.0 147.2 146.9 146.0 145.8 145.9 146.6 147.9 

Dairy and related products’ 141.9 145.2 143.0 143.2 145.5 146.8 147.5 147.9 147.4 148.1 148.2 147.8 147.7 147.8 150.1 

Fruits and vegetables......... 183.1 186.6} 186.9} 187.5 187.7 188.4; 190.0) 200.9 192.4] 1948} 196.3) 202.8 197.1 197.3 194.9 

Nonalcoholic beverages and beverage 

WIRE CIIERP eet tee Sent esa nve syinkwopuedesianved 128.1 132.3) 135.2 135.2 135.2 133.3} 131.7] 132.9 133.6} 133.1 132.7 131.6} 131.6) 131.2 130.7 
Other foods at home.... 142.6 146.8} 148.0] 148.2 148.4) 147.0} 147.1 148.1 148.5| 148.9 148.9 148.7 149.8 150.5 151.5 
Sugar and sweets...... 143.6 147.7 147.8 148.4 148.0 147.3 147.7 150.2 149.5 151.0 150.0 149.4 150.5 149.9 150.3 
Fats and oils.... 140.3 141.4 141.2 141.7 141.4 140.2 140.0 140.4 141.4 141.9 140.4 141.1 143.1 147.3 149.3 
Other foods..... 156.0 161.1 161.6) 161.8 162.3} 161.3) 162.7) 163.6} 164.1 164.3} 165.0] 164.6) 165.5 165.9 166.8 
Other miscellaneous foods’... - - - - - -| 100.0] 100.5} 1005] 101.8} 101.7} 101.5} 102.5} 102.8} 103.5 
Food away from home’.. 152.6 157.0} 157.4} 157.8 158.2} 158.6} 159.0) 159.3 159.6} 159.9 160.2 160.6} 160.8 161.1 161.4 
Other food away from home a = - - - -| 100.0) 100.1 100.3 100.3} 100.6) 100.6) 101.0) 101.5 102.2 
Alcoholic beverages... 157.9 162.1 162.5} 162.6 162.8; 162.8; 163.1 163.6} 163.9 164.0 164.2 164.1 164.3 164.5 164.6 
Housing. 149.6 153.4 154.2 154.4 154.4 164.5 154.4 164.8 155.1 155.5 155.8 156.1 157.0 157.6 157.7 
Shelter. 166.2 171.2 172.3 172.2 172.7 172.8 173.1 173.9 174.6 175.2 175.5 175.7 176.4 177.0 177.6 
Rent of primary residence.. 161.6 166.3] 167.0) 167.5} 167.9) 168.4] 1688] 169.2) 169.6} 170.0) 170.3} 170.8) 171.3) 171.8) 172.4 
Lodging away from =e ho aa - = =| - - = 100.0 104.8 108.6 110.8 110.3 108.6 110.0 111.9 112.8 
Owners' equivalent rent of primary residence’| 161.2] 165.8] 166.5| 167.0) 167.4 167.9] 168.3) 168.7) 169.1] 169.5] 169.9) 170.2) 170.8) 171.2) 171.8 
Tenants’ and household insurance’ 2 = - - - - - 100.0 100.4 100.2 100.5 100.5 99.7 99.3 99.4 99.4 
Fuels and utilities 127.2 130.5 131.2 131.9 130.6 130.9 129.7 128.6 127.1 126.9 126.9 127.9 131.3 131.5 130.6 
114.7 AT73 118.1 119.3 116.8 117.3 115.2 113.9 112.2 111.9 111.8 112.9 116.5 116.6 115.6 
Fuel oil and other fuels 99.0 99.6 93.2 93.4 95.0 96.4 97.0 96.2 95.1 94.5 93.1 92.0 90.0 88.2 87.0 
Gas (piped) and electricity 121.6 124.6} 126.2 127.6 124.6} 124.9 122.4) 121.0) 119.2 118.9 118.9 120.2 124.5 124.6 123.6 
Household furnishings and operations... 123.2 123.9} 123.7} 123.9 123.9 123.7} 123.6) 124.1 124.7 126.0) 125.6; 125.2 125.2 125.6 125.2 
Apparel 130.9 132.1 129.4) 132.1 133.9] 133.6] 130.3) 128.7) 130.4) 133.0) 134.0} 133.7 131.0} 128.2 129.9 
Men's and boys' apparel. 127.4 129.9 128.8 131.2 132.4 132.7 130.7 129.4 130.1 132.8 132.9 133.1 130.7 129.1 129.9 
Women's and girls' apparel... 123.6 124.9; 119.6} 124.6) 126.8) 127.0) 121.5 118.5 122.3 127.3} 128.3} 127.4); 123.4 118.6 121.3 
Infants' and toddlers' apparel 130.8 130.1 128.4) 128.3 1 bea Ey Fe | 126.5} 125.3) 123.1 124.5 126.9 127.4] 125.4) 122.7 125.0 
Footwear... 127.6 128.5 127.3 128.3 131.8 130.4 129.2 128.4 127.4 127.1 128.4 129.0 128.8 127.4 128.4 
Transportation. 142.8 143.6 143.3 143.6 143.6 143.1 142.4 141.7 140.9 140.1 140.3 141.1 140.9 140.8 140.2 
Private transportation 140.7 141.3 141.1 141.4 141.1 140.8 140.1 139.3 138.4 137.4 137.7 138.6 138.5 138.2 137.6 
New and used motor vehicles. -| 99.6] 99.4, 99.7] 99.9] 100.0} 100.1} 100.2} 100.0} 100.1} 100.1) 100.0} 100.2} 100.2 
New vehicles............ 144.3 144.0 144.7 145.1 145.3 145.6 145.5 145.6 145.5 144.5 143.8 143.9 144.0 
Used cars and trucks 149.9 149.7 149.4 149.2] 149.5 149.7 149.9 148.8 149.5 161.3 152.3 152.7 152.4 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


28. Continued—Consumer Price Indexes for All Urban Consumers and for Urban Wage Earners and Clerical Workers: U.S. city average, 
by expenditure category and commodity or service group 


[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


ees a 


Annual average 1997 1998 
Series =i 
1996 1997 | Aug. al Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. May | June | July | Aug. 
MMGTORUIG ace esas sncteens test nose ctercectuneanctn 106.3 106.2} 107.7) 109.2} 106.6) 104.4) 101.7 97.6 94.1 91.0 91.9 95.0 95.0 93.9 917 
Gasoline (all types) 105.9 105.8] 107.6] 109.2; 106.3; 104.0} 101.2 97.1 93.6 90.5 91.3 94.5 94.5 93.4 91.2 
Motor vehicle parts and equipment. 101.3 101.0) 101.0} 100.8}; 100.6} 100.7} 100.8) 100.7} 100.9) 100.7 99.9 99.9; 100.3} 100.5} 100.5 
Motor vehicle maintenance and repair.. 159.3 163.7} 164.2} 164.5) 164.9] 165.1) 165.7} 166.0) 166.5} 166.7} 166.8] 167.0] 167.6} 168.0} 168.4 
Public transportation 179.6 184.2| 181.6] 183.5] 187.8) 183.9} 182.5} 184.7; 187.9) 190.2} 190.1 187.4} 185.5} 188.7) 188.9 
Medical care 227.6 234.0| 234.6] 234.7) 235.2} 235.8) 236.5) 237.4) 238.7) 239.1) 239.9) 240.6) 241.4) 242.1) 242.8 
Medical care commodities.. 207.8 212.6) 212.5} 212.5) 212.9) 213.1) 2141] 214.7] 215.4) 215.5) 217.0} 2183) 2189] 219.1) 219.9 
Medical care services. 232.1 238.8| 239.5] 239.7/ 240.3] 240.8) 241.6] 242.5) 244.0] 244.5)~245.1| 245.6) 246.4) 247.2) 248.0 
Professional services.... nol 209.5 216.7| 217.7] 217.8] 218.1] 218.5) 218.9} 219.8) 2217.0] 221.8] 222.5) 223.2} 224.1} 2244) 2248 
Hospital and related Services. .......-..-:ssse-+0-+ 266.5 274.7| 275.2| 275.6] 276.4) 277.4) 278.7| 279.6} 281.4) 281.4] 281.7| 281.7} 282.0) 2843) 285.6 

Recreation? - -| 100.1 100.0} 100.1 100.0} 100.0} 100.3} 100.7} 101.0} 101.0) 100.9} 101.0} 100.9) 101.1 
Video and audio'*.. = -| 100.0 99.9 99.9] 100.3} 100.0} 100.5) 101.2 101.4 101.4} 101.1 101.1 101.0) 101.1 

Education and communication®... - - 98.5 99.7 99.9} 100.0} 100.0} 100.0 99.8] 100.0} 100.1 100.3} 100.3) 100.2) 100.3 

Education”... ~ - 97.6 99.6 99.8 99.9} 100.0} 100.3} 100.4) 100.5} 100.7} 100.9} 100.9) 101.1 102.6 
Educational a 228.2 240.4 241.9] 243.9] 244.7) 244.7| 245.2) 247.5} 249.4) 250.0] 251.2] 251.3) 250.9} 251.3} 251.3 
Tuition, other school fees, and child care...... 261.0 274.6] 275.7| 281.5) 282.1) 282.3) 282.7] 283.5) 283.5] 283.9] 284.4] 284.9) 284.7} 285.3] 289.9 

Communleation ae ee eee oe - - 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.0 99.7 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.6 98.4 
Information and information processing’... - - 99.7 99.8 99.9} 100.1 100.0 99.6 99.3 99.5 99.5 99.7 99.8 99.5 98.3 

Telephone SOIvidas oa eee eel - - - - - -| 100.0 99.9} 100.0} 100.4) 100.5} 101.2) 101.4) 101.5} 100.5 
Information and information processing 

other than teleohone services'............... 57.7 51.1 49.3 49.5 50.1 49.3 48.9 47.7 45.8 44.8 44.1 42.6 41.8 40.2 38.9 
Personal computers and peripheral 

Squipment!.cncnvew nse - - - - - -| 100.0 96.6 91.1 88.3 86.0 81.9 79.8 74.4 ae 

Other goods and services 212.2 221.6) 222.1] 224.6) 226.1] 226.7| 226.9] 228.2} 230.6) 229.3] 232.3) 2348] 234.0} 236.0} 236.2 

Tobacco and smoking products.... 232.5 243.3| 243.0) 246.1 249.9| 250.5! 250.9) 253.6) 261.1 253.7 263.6} 270.1 266.8) 273.4) 273.7 

ParsonaliGaren acces 150.1 152.6] 152.4) 152.6} 153.3] 154.3] 153.9) 154.5) 155.0) 155.5} 155.9] 156.7} 156.8)" T6rGN jor2 
Personal care products’. 145.0 145.1 144.4 144.7 145.4 147.1 146.1 147.0 147.6 148.2 148.4 150.5 150.3 150.1 149.6 
Personal care services’. 156.6 162.5} 162.8) 163.0] 163.5) 163.7/ 164.1) 164.5} 164.5) 164.9} 165.5) 165.7) 165.6} 1664) 167.0 
Miscellaneous personal ServiceS.............-.+++-+ 214.7 225.2| 227.2| 227.3] 227.7) 228.3} 228.9] 229.8) 231.1) 231.7) 232.5} 233.0] 233.6] 233.9) 2349 

Commodity and service group: 

Commodities............. 139.9 141.8) 141.4] 142.1 142.3) 142.1 141.6} 141.4) 141.3) 141.1 141.6} 142.1 141.7} 141.5} 141.5 
Food and beverages.. 153.2 157.2) 157:6| 157.8) 158.1 158.3} 158.5) 159.6} 159.2) 159.4) 159.5) 159.9} 159.9) 160.2} 160.7 
Commodities less food and beverages... 131.8 132.4} 131.6) 132.5) 132.7) 132.3) 131.3) 130,85; 130.5) 130.1 130.9} 131.4} 130.7] 130.3} 130.0 

Nondurables less food and beverages. 132.8 134.5) 133.9] 135.5) 135.7) 136.1 133.1 131.5] 131.5) 131.2] 132.3] 133.6) 132.5] ISiAiRestaice 
Apparel .... 130.9 132.1) 129.4] 132.1 133.9] 133.6} 130.3] 128.7) 130.4 133.0] 134.0} 133.7} 131.0) 128.2] 129.9 
Nondurables less food, beverages, 

ANG BD DANN cases ceseccs ckcaens ates iccovensenseeenacasenee 138.3 140.4] 140.8} 141.9] 141.2] 140.5} 139.3) 137.6} 136.7) 134.8} 136.0) 138.2) 137.8) 137.7} 136.6 

Durables. 129.2 128.4 127.4) 127.2| 127.3] 127.3) 127.5) 127.7) 127.7} 127.5} 127.6) 127.3} 127.2} 127.3) 127.0 

Services.. 174.1 4765}, 477.4). 177.7), 1780) 178.4) 1782) 178.7) 179.1 179.6} 179.9} 180.3} 181.1 181.6} 181.9 

Rent of shelter’... 159.9 164.7; 165.8| 165.8] 166.2) 166.3) 166.6) 167.4) 168.1 168.6} 169.0) 169.2} 169.8} 170.4) 171.0 

Transporatation services.. 178.3 182.6} 182.1 182.3} 184.2) 184.0} 183.9] 184.9] 185.3) 185.8; 185.7} 185.4) 184.9] 185.2} 185.1 

Other services 198.1 206.4) 207.4] 209.0} 209.4) 209.5} 209.9) 210.5) 211.2) 211.9) 212.4) 213.0) 213.4) 213.7} 2143 

Special indexes: 

ANUHOTMSIOSS [OO a incssevntsnsmnscdosncerovermncnstcacenes 154.3 157.6] 157.8; 158.4) 158.6) 158.5} 158.1 158.1 158.4; 158.5} 159.0} 159.4) 159.6} 159.7} 159.8 

All items less shelter............ 151.0 154.0} 153.9) 154.6} 154.8) 154.7} 154.2) 154.2} 154.1 154.2} 154.6} 155.1 155.1 155.0} 155.1 

All items less medical care.. 150.7 154.0| 154.2} 154.7) 154.9} 154.9) 154.5) 154.7} 154.8) 154.9] 155.3) 155.7} 155.9) 156.0) 156.1) 

Commodities less food.... 132.8 133.6 132.9 133.7 133.9 133.5 132.5 131.8 131.8 131.5 132.2 132.7 132.1 131.5 131.4 

Nondurables less food..... 134.3 136.2 135.6 137.1 137.3 136.7 135.0 133.5 133.5 133.2 134.2 135.5 134.4 133.4 133.3 

Nondurables less food and apparel.. 139.3 141.6] 141.9] 142.9] 142.4) 141.7} 140.7] 139.2) 138.3) 1366] 137.8] 139.7] 139.4) 139.3) 1383 

Nondurables 143.3 146.2| 146.0] 147.0) 147.2) 147.0) 146.2} 145.9) 145.6) 145.6} 146.2/; 147.1 146.5} = 146.1 146.3 

162.7 167.6} 168.2] 168.8} 169.0) 169.1 168.8) 169.1} 169.2) 169.6] 169.8) 170.2) 171.2} 171.5) 171.5 
166.2 1712) 172.0] 172.4) 172.7) 1728] 172.7) 1732] 173.6) 174.1 174.4, 174.7) 175.5} 176.0} 1763 
109.8 111.1) 112:2] 113.5), 191.0). 110:0) 107-7). 105.0}. 02:4). 100:8| 101-1 103.2} 105.0} 104.5) 102.9 

All items less energy..... 160.4 164.1| 164.2} 164.6] 165.2} 165.3) 165.2; 165.8} 166.3) 166.7) 167.1 167.3} 167.2} 167.4) 167.8 
All items less food and energy... 162.3 166.0} 166.0) 166.5) 167.1 167.2| 167.1 167.5; 168.2) 168.6) 169.1 169.3} 169.2} 169.4) 169.8 
Commodities less food and energy.. 140.9 141.9] 140.8) 141.5) 142.2) 142.2) 141.5) 141.5] 142.1 142.3} = 143.1 143.1 142.3} 142.0) 142.2 

Energy commodities. F 105.9 105.9} 106.7} 108.1 105.8} 104.0) 101.6 97.7 94.3 91.4 92.1 95.0 94.8 93.7 915 
Services leSs ONCIGy........s.ssseeeseeeeseseseeeeees { 176.8 182.2} 183.0) 183.3] 183.9) 184.0) 184.3) 185.1 185.8; 186.4) 186.7} 186.9) 187.3} 187.9) 1884 


' Not seasonally adjusted. 
? Indexes on a December 1997 = 100 base. 
3 Indexes on a December 1982 = 100 base. 
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4 Indexes on a December 1988 = 100 base. 
- Data not available. 


NoTE: Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 


29. Consumer Price Index: U.S. city average and available local area data: all items 
[1982-84 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Pricing All Urban Consumers Urban Wage Earners 
Area sched- 1997 1998 1997 1998 
ule" July | Aug. [ Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | July | Aug. / Apr. | May | June} July | Aug. 
U.S. city average M 160.5} 160.8; 162.5) 162.8) 163.0} 163.2} 163.4) 157.5} 157.8) 159.1) 159.5} 159.7} 159.8} 160.0 
Region and area size” 

INOHAIL CAS EAN AID rs cstede vacate ate supis esx cpdeeies -voxnvoreddeatyateresteesey M 167.6] 167.8} 169.5} 169.4) 169.6) 169.9] 170.5} 164.7) 164.9) 166.3} 166.4 166.5] 166.6} 167.1 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.............seccsesseeseesserseeseceees M 168.2} 168.4; 170.2} 170.2) 170.4) 170.7} 171.4) 164.3} 164.5} 166.0] 166.1} 166.3) 166.5} 167.1 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° SOROS Rh | M 101.0} 101.2} 102.1); 101.8) 101.9} 102.0} 102.2) 100.8} 101.0} 101.5} 101.5} 101.5} 101.5} 101.7 

Ridwestantane M 156.6) 157.2} 159.0) 159.4) 159.5} 159.8] 159.5] 153.1] 153.6] 155.0] 155.6] 155.7| 155.9] 155.6 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 157.3) 158.0} 160.1} 160.5| 160.8) 161.2} 161.0; 152.9) 153.6] 155.4) 155.9) 156.2} 156.5) 156.4 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° M 100.6} 100.9) 101.9) 102.3) 102.2} 102.2} 102.0} 100.5} 100.8} 101.7] 102.1} 101.9} 101.9} 101.7 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000)................ M 152:6| 152.6) 153.2) 153.4) 153.3] 153.5) 153.3) 150.7} 150.9} 150.9] 151.3) 151.3] 151.7) 151.4 

South urban M 157-0). 157.1) 158:5} 158.8), 159:1| 159.3) 159.5) 155.3) 155.5| 156.4) 156.7) 157:1] 157:2| 157.5 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 155.8} 155.9} 157.6) 157.7) 158.4) 158.5) 158.9} 153.9) 154.0) 155.1} 155.3) 155.9} 156.1) 156.3 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000%.... M 101.3} 101.4} 102.0} 102.2} 102.3} 102.4} 102.5} 101.0} 101.1] 101.5} 101.8] 101.8} 101.9] 102.1 
Size D—Nonmetropolitan (less than 50,000).. | M 156.4} 156.4) 159.1} 159.3) 160.0} 160.0} 160.2) 156.6} 157.0) 159.1) 159.6] 160.4) 160.4) 160.6 

West urban... M 161.1] 161.5) 163.6) 164.3) 164.2) 164.3] 164.8) 157.6) 158.0) 159.6] 160.3} 160.3) 160.3} 160.7 
Size A—More than 1,500,000.. M 161.3] 161.7} 164.2) 165.0) 165.0) 165.1] 165.6) 156.2) 156.5) 158.5} 159.4) 159.3) 159.3} 159.7 
Size B/C—50,000 to 1,500,000° he ESE SAR Sa M 101231 101.5) 102.2)" 102.4) 102:3) 102:3|) 102:5| 101.3) 101.5) 102.0) 102.2) 102.1) 102.1} 102.3 

Size classes: 

M 144.8; 145.1) 147.0) 147.3} 147.5) 147.7} 148.1] 143.6] 143.9] 145.4] 145.8) 146.0} 146.2) 146.4 

M 101.1] 101.3] 102.0] 102.2] 102.2) 102.3] 102.4) 100.9) 101.1) 101.6) 101.9) 101.8} 101.9} 101.9 

M 156.7; 156.8) 158.5) 158.8) 159.2} 159.3) 159.4) 155.8) 156.0} 157.3} 157.8) 158.1] 158.3) 158.3 
Selected local areas® 

Chicago—Gary—Kenosha, IL—IN—WI..........csssssseerseeresereeed M 161.7; 162.5} 164.8) 165.6) 166.0} 166.5} 165.4) 156.0) 156.7) 159.0} 159.9} 160.2] 160.6} 159.6 

Los Angeles—Riverside—Orange County, CA.. Hl M 159.5} 159.7; 161.8] 162.3) 162.2} 162.1; 162.6) 153.8} 154.0) 155.6] 156.2} 156.1) 155.9} 156.1 

New York, NY—Northern NJ—Long Island, NY-NJ—CT-PA. | M 170.8] 170.8} 173.0} 173.0} 173.1] 173.6] 174.2} 166.6] 166.7} 168.5] 168.6] 168.8} 169.1] 169.7 

Boston—Brockton—Nashua, MA-NH-ME-CT 4 167.1 - -| 170.9 -| 170.7 -| 165.8 - -| 168.9 —| 168.8 - 

Cleveland—Akron, OH. 1 156.3 - -| 159.2 -| 159.9 -| 148.2 - -| 151.2 -| 152.1 - 

Dallas—Ft Worth, TX 1 —| 151.2 -| 153.0 -| 154.2 - -| 151.1 -| 152.8 -| 154.0 - 

Washinaton—Baltimore, DO-MD—VA-WV" oo... ees cesseseseeeee 1 101.1 = -| 101.5 -| 102.8 -| 101.4 = -| 101.3 -| 102.5 = 

Atlee tea a GAeawee mentee asso cae: recnsavvcl sevcviavdctenveccsonaccevesrenes 2 = -| 160.8 —| 162:0 -| 161.9 - -| 157.7 -| 159.3 -| 159.1 

Detroit—Ann Arbor—Flint, Ml........-..:scessseseessesseneeseeeneeseey 2 —| 156.9} 159.1 -| 159.4 -| 160.5 —| 151.6) 153.5 —| 154.0 -| 155.1 

Houston—Galveston—Brazoria, TX.........:csccssseeeeeeeeeneeeees 2 -| 145.4) 146.3 —| 146.4 -| 147.4 -| 144.9} 144.8 -| 145.1 -| 146.1 

Miami-Ft. Lauderdale, FL............:.csccecseeeeeeeeeeeeneeseeenee 2 157.9 -| 160.2 -| 160.2 -| 160.8) 155.5 -| 157.4 -| 157.6 -| 158.0 

Philadelphia—Wilmington—Atlantic City, PA-NJ-DE-MD.... iz 166.4| 166.8) 167.1 -| 168.0 —-| 168.6) 165.5} 165.9) 166.5 -| 167.4 -| 167.9 

San Francisco—Oakland—San Jose, CA 2 -| 161.2) 164.6 -| 165.5 -| 166.6) 157.5) 158.1] 160.8 -| 161.7 -| 162.7 

Seattle-Tacoma—Bremerton, WA 2 - -| 166.4 -| 167.5 -| 168.5 - -| 161.9 -| 162.8 -| 163.8 


' Foods, fuels, and several other items priced every month in all areas; most other goods 
and services priced as indicated: 

M—Every month. 

1—January, March, May, July, September, and November. 

2—February, April, June, August, October, and December. 
e Regions defined as the four Census regions. 
® Indexes on a December 1996 = 100 base. 
* The "North Central" region has been renamed the "Midwest" region by the Census Bureau. 
It is composed of the same geographic entities. 
5 Indexes on a December 1986 = 100 base. 
® In addition, the following metropolitan areas are published semiannually and appear in 
tables 34 and 39 of the January and July issues of the cP/ Detailed Report: Anchorage, AK; 
Cincinnati-Hamilton, OH-KY-IN; Denver—Boulder—Greeley, CO; Honolulu, HI; Kansas City, 


MO-KS; Milwaukee-Racine, WI; Minneapolis-St. Paul, MN-WI; Pittsburgh, PA; Port- 
land—Salem, OR-WA; St Louis, MO-IL; San Diego, CA; Tampa-St. Petersburg—Clearwater, 
FS 

” Indexes on a November 1996 = 100 base. 

— Data not available. 


NOTE: Local area CPI indexes are byproducts of the national CP! program. Each local 
index has a smaller sample size and is, therefore, subject to substantially more sampling and 
other measurement error. As a result, local area indexes show greater volatility than the 
national index, although their long-term trends are similar. Therefore, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics strongly urges users to consider adopting the national average CPI for use in their 
escalator clauses. 

Index applies to a month as a whole, not to any specific date. 
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Current Labor Statistics: Price Data 


30. Annual data: Consumer Price Index, U.S. city average, all items and major groups 


{1982-84 = 100] 


Series 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Consumer Price Index for All Urban Consumers: 
All items: 
WMO error te reins tees thc tans even cadeaasobenemsrans eens peeeeesoe 124.0 130.7 136.2 140.3 144.5 148.2 152.4 156.9 160.5 
Percent change... 48 5.4 4.2 3.0 3.0 2.6 2.8 3.0 2.3 
Food and beverages: 
Index..... 124.9 132.1 136.8 138.7 141.6 144.9 148.9 153.7 157.7 
Percent change... 57 5.8 3.6 1.4 24 2.3 2.8 3.2 2.6 
Housing: 
IND OX. s.ccccen senses’ 123.0 128.5 133.6 137.5 141.2 144.8 148.5) 152.8 156.8 
Percent change.. 3.8 4.5 4.0 2.9 aur 2.5 2.6 2.9 2.6 
Apparel: 
118.6 12441 128.7 131.9 133.7 133.4 132.0 131.7 132.9 
Percent change.. 2.8 4.6 3.7 2.5 1.4 —.2 -1.0 -0.2 9 
Transportation: 
114.1 120.5 123.8 126.5 130.4 134.3 139.1 143.0 144.3 
Percent change.. 5.0 5.6 PP i 2.2 3.1 3.0 3.6 2.8 0.9 
Medical care: 
149.3 162.8 177.0 190.1 201.4 211.0 220.5 228.2 234.6 
‘on 9.0 8.7 74 5.9 48 45 3.5 2.8 
147.7 159.0 171.6 183.3 192.9 198.5 206.9 215.4 224.8 
Percent change...... 7.8 his 7.9 6.8 5.2 2.9 4.2 41 4.4 
Consumer Price Index for Urban Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers: 
All items: 
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31. Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 


[1982 = 100] 
. Annual average 1997 1998 
Grouping 
1996 1997 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June! July | Aug. 
Finished Qood.................csceeeseeseeeeeeeees 131.3 W318") 1317 |) 131-8)" 132:38) 431.7) 137.1 130.3 | 130.2} 130.1 130.4 | 130.6] 130.6} 130.9} 130.6 
Finished consumer goods. 129.5 130.2 | 130.3) 130.5) 130.7) 130.1 129.4)" 128-33) 128.2) 128.1 128.5 | 128.9] 128.9] 129.4] 129.1 
Finished consumer foods... 133.6 184.5 | 134.91 134.7] 135.1 134.6 | 134.4] 133.1 133.6] 133:4]- 133.6} 133.6) 133.6] 134.6] 135.0 
Finshed consumer goods 
excluding foods. 127.6 128.2 | 128.1 128.6 |) 128.7) °128.0-7 127.2) 126.4 125.6 | 125.6] 126.0] 126.7| 1268 | 127.0| 126.4 
Nondurable goods less food... 123.3 124.3] 124.8) 1258] 1246) 123.9| 123.0) 121.5] 1208] 1209} 121.5) 1228) 123.0) 123.3) 122.7 
Durable goods 134.2 133.7 |. 132.3) 131.4) 134.7) 134.1 133.4} 133.4) 133.4] 133:2 |, 133.0) ~ 132.3) 132.0) 132.0) 131.3 
Capital equipment... 138.3 M302) toe | tote), 166.5:) 198.3, 137.9)  137.9.|) 137.9} 137.9] 137-7) 187.3] 137.3} 137.2) 136.7 
Intermediate materials, 
supplies, and components...............+++ y  125.7, 125.6 | 125.8) 126.0) 125.5) 1255) 125.0) 1242) 1238] 123.3| 123.3) 123.5.) 123.4] 123.4) 123.1 
Materials and components 
for manufacturing x 128.6 128.3} 128.3] 1283) 128.0} 1282) 128.0) 127.5) 127.3) 127.0] 1269] 1268) 126.4] 126.1 126.0 
Materials for food manufacturing... th te o:S 123.2 122.9 123.1 122.4 124.2 123.2 119.9 121.6 121.0 24% 123.7 122.9 122.6 123.3 
Materials for nondurable manufacturing... 130.5 129.6 | 129.7] 129.8) 129.9) 130.0} 130.2] 129.9] 129.1 128.6 | 128.2 12729 AAT t2r-2) |) 126.7 
Materials for durable manufacturing........) 131.3 132.8 | 133.2} 133.0} 132.3) 132.1 131-4 130:5') 130.3 |) 129.8) 180:0) 129.2) 1282) 127.7) 127.8 
Components for manufacturing.............-+4 126.9 126.4] 1262] 1262] 126.0] 126.0) 126.0} 126.0] 126.0) 126.0] 126.0) 126.0) 125.9] 1259] 125.8 
Materials and components 
fOr: CONSIUGUON: Sis racseac<atoseodcbcen 143.6 146.5 147.1 146.8 146.4 146.6 146.4 146.3 146.4 146.7 147.0 146.9 146.7 147.0 147.3 
Processed fuels and lubricants. 90.0 89.3 90.0 91.0 89.1 88.3 86.1 83.3 81.6 79.6 80.1 81.7 82.2 82.6 81.7 
Containers... 141.1 136.0 133.4 135.4 136.4 138.1 139.9 141.4 141.9 141.6 141.0 141.7 141.5 141.6 140.7 
Supplies... | 135.9 135.9 | 135.8] 136.2] 135.8} 136.1 136.0) 135.5) 135.3] 135.5] 135.1 134.8 | 134.8) 135.0] 134.7 
Crude materials for further 
PFOCOS SUNG oiiieescscoicciitcsasevcsacencaccccnenas 113.8 111.1 107.5 108.5 Tt2e7 114.7 107.8 101.7 100.1 99.4 100.0 100.5 98.5 97.1 94.6 
Foodstuffs and feedstuffs 121.5 A122) 414-6 | 910.6: 110.4 110.4} 109.0} 105.5} 105.1 106.3] 105.8) 106.2] 105.6} 103.8| 103.0 
Crude nonfood materials. 104.5 106.4} 100.9} 103.2} 110.3) 113.4] 103.2 95.4 93.0 91.0 92.9 92.9 90.1 88.9 85.4 
Special groupings: 
Finished goods, excluding foods.. 130.5 130.9} 130.7] 130.9] 131.3} 130.8) 130.1 129.4] 129.0) 129.0] 129.2|- 129.6] 129.6} 129.8) 129.2 
Finished energy goods...... 83.2 83.4 84.2 85.3 83.2 81.9 80.2 77.5 75.9 74.2 74.7 76.3 76.7 76.9 75.5 
Finished goods less energy.. 139.6 140.2 139.9 139.7 140.9 140.6 140.3 140.0 140.3 140.7 140.9 140.7 140.6 141.0 140.9 
Finished consumer goods less energy. 140.1 141.0 140.7 140.6 141.8 141.4 141.2 140.8 141.2 141.8 142.0 141.9 141.9 142.4 142.5 
Finished goods less food and energy. 142.0 142.4 141.8 141.6 143.0 142.8 142.6 142.7 142.8 143.5 143.5 143.4 143.3 143.4 143.2 
Finished consumer goods less food 
ANCL QM OGY re sec tiet scene nr ssiceveoschtentaandicsn 144.3 145.1 144.4 144.4 146.0 145.8 145.5 145.7 146.0 147.1 147.3 147.3 147.2 147.4 147.4 
Consumer nondurable goods less food 
Ce 0 a ee ae 151.4 153.4 153.3 154.2 154.3 154.4 154.5 154.8 155.3 157.5 158.2 158.8 158.8 159.2 159.8 
Intermediate materials less foods 
RRM) NODC nse fete eos sk er envaessutnanvesers 125.6 4125.7 | 125.8 126:1| 125.6.) 125.6) 125.1 1245 | 124.1] 123.7) 123.8) 1239) 123.9) 123.9] 123.6 
Intermediate foods and feeds... 128.1 125.4 124.6 126.0 122.6 124.3 123.5 118.7 118.5 116.9 116.0 116.3 115.7 116.1 115.6 
Intermediate energy goods. 89.8 89.0 89.7 90.7 88.8 88.0 85.9 83.0 81.4 79.4 79.9 81.5 81.9 82.3 81.4 
Intermediate goods less energy... 133.6 133.7 | ~133.7 | 133.8] 133.5) 133.8] 133.7) 133.3] 133.2] 133.1 133.0] 132.9] 132.6] 132.5] 132.4 
Intermediate materials less foods 
PAN IMS Ease cene ete nes sceusbossseetocrsnesns 134.0 134.2 134.2 134.3 134.2 134.4 134.3 134.3 134.2 134.1 134.1 133.9 133.7 133.6 133.5 
Crude energy materials............::::eeseeee 85.0 87.3 79.7 83.2 92.8 97.1 84.3 74.9 TAT 69.6 72.7 72.7 69.2 68.8 65.3 
Crude materials less energy. 130.0 123.5 123.3 122.2 121.5 121.6 120.1 117.0 116.8 117.2 116.4 116.6 116.0 113.8 112.5 
Crude nonfood materials less energy. 156.5 
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32. Producer Price Indexes for the net output of major industry groups 
[December 1984 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


Annual average 1997 1998 
sic Industry 
1996 | 1997 | Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June/| July | Aug. 
inaor| 
— | Total mining industries...........ccscsssecssseessnsesees 84.4 86.1} 802) 829] 902} 932) 832| 764] 736] 722) 741) 742} 711] 707] 682 


10 Metal mining 
12 Coal mining (12/85 = 100). 
13 Oil and gas extraction (12/85 = 100)... 
14 Mining and quarrying of nonmetallic 

minerals, except fUCIS............eseccsseceeesersees 127.1 128.8} 129.2) 129.3] 129.6} 129.7] 129.9) 130.6] 131.0} 131.4] 132.2} 1322] 131.9] 132.4] 132.8 


92.1 85.8 86.4 84.0 83.2 78.9 74.8 73.5 74.2 74.6 76.6 75.5 74.0 73.3 73.9 
91.4 92.2 91.6 91.9 91.3 91.0 93.2 88.2 90.2 89.7 90.7 90.2 91.8 89.5 89.7 
84.8 87.5 79.7 83.5 93.4 98.0 84.5 76.2 72.0 70.2 72.3 72.6 68.3 68.3 64.8 


— | Total manufacturing industries. 
20 Food and kindred products. 


127.1 127.5 | 127.4} 127.3] 127.6] 127.5] 127.0) 126.4) 126.1] 125.9] 1262] 1264] 1262] 1262] 126.0 
127.1 127.9\| 128.6) 127.9) 127:5 | 127.5)| 127.1) 1265:8) 126.0); 125.5 | 425.5 | 125:9) 126.3] 126:6)eie7.4 
21 Tobacco manufactures. 199.1 210.8} 209.4] 219.4] 219.4] 219.3] 219.3) 219.6 | 223.7 | 223.74. 231.0] 237.7 | 238.0] 238.0] 246.4 
22 Textile mill products cee 118.2 118.8 118.8 118.9} 119.1 119.0 119.2 119.0 119.3 119.2 119.1 119.1 119.1 118.8 118.7 
23 Apparel and other finished products - 
made from fabrics and similar materials....... 122.3 123.4} 123.5] 123.7| 123.4| 124.2] 1242] 1244) 124.3] 124.5| 124.7] 124.9] 124.7| 124.9] 124.9 
24 Lumber and wood products, 
except furniture 153.5 158.9} 159.6) 158.9 | °157.3 | 158.2)| 157.9) 157.4 | 158.2.) 158.2 | 158.5) 157.4 | 165.5.) 1S6i6)iseiSe.0 
25 Furniture and fixtures. | 136.2 138.2 | 138.3} 138.6) 138.6} 138.9] 138.9] 139.1} 139.3] 139.4] 139.4] 139.7] 139.4] 139.5} 139.6 
26 Paper and allied products..... BA eakeleks) 133.5} 132.8] 134.1] 134.6] 135.9} 137.3) 137.7] 137.8} 137.5] 137.0] 137.0) 136:7| 137.1} 136.2 


27 Printing, publishing, and allied industries......., 165.6 169.1} 1689) 169.2) 170.7} 171.1] 171.3} 173.2) 173.0) 173.1] 174.0] 173.9] 173.8) 173.5) 173.8 


28 Chemicals and allied products..... | 145.8 147.1] 1472] 147.1) 147.3] 147.3] 147.3} 147.3] 147.1] 1492] 149.8] 149.7] 1489] 149.9] 149.6 
29 Petroleum refining and related products......... 87.4 85.6 85.3 86.1 84.8 83.6 79.1 73.8 70.1 65.6 67.9 70.2 67.8 66.3 63.6 
30 Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 


123.1 122.8} 123.1 | 122.9) 122.7 | 1228] 1228] 122.7 | 122.6) 1225] 122.5] 122.3) 1222) 1220) 121.8 


i | 31 Leather and leather products.............:::s-00e4 134.7 137.1 | 136.9) 137.0) 137.5] 137.9] 137.4] 137.4) 137.4] 137.4| 187.1] 137.2) 1872) 187.2) 137.4 
32 Stone, clay, glass, and concrete products...... 125.8 127.4] 127.5) 127.5| 127.8) 127.8) 127.7 | 127.6) 127.8| 127.9] 128.7} 129.0} 129.3] 129.9} 129.9 
33 Primary metal industries...............eecseseeeenee 123.7 124.7 | 125.2| 125.2) 1248] 1245] 123.9] 123.3] 123.0) 122.7| 122.6| 122.1) 121.6| 121.0] 120.7 


34 Fabricated metal products, 
except machinery and transportation 
mn | transportation CQuipMent..........-seeeseeeeee 126.2 127.6} 1279 | 128.0) 128.1 | 128.2] 128.1] 128.3] 128.4] 1285] 128.6] 128.8] 1289] 128.9] 1289 


35 Machinery, except electrical... 119.2 118.5 | 118.3) 118.2 |’ 118.1 }—118.0} 118.0) 118.1) 118.0) 117.9] 117.8] 117.7) 117.7) 117.5) 1174 
36 Electrical and electronic machinery, 
equipment, and supplies 
WI 37 Transportation........scceeseeee 
38 Measuring and controlling instruments; 
photographic, medical, and optical 


113.2 1171.6 | 1917-1} 111.1] 110.8) 110.8] 110.8} 110.8) 110.6) 110.7} 1105) 110.4} 110.5} 110.6] 110.3 
134.2 134.1 | 132.8] 131.8) 135.0] 134.4] 133.7] 133.8} 134.0) 133.9] 133.8} 133.0] 132.7 | 1328] 131.9 


goods; watches and CIOCKS..........:eceeeeeseeses 125.0 125:6"|/ 125.87)" 125:6'\|" 125.77" 125.8)" 125:8 | 125.6: 125.9) °126.1 126.3 | 126.2) 1262} 1265) 1265 
39 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries 
| | industries (12/85 = 100),..........scscersesocnseensene 127.8 129.0} 129.1} 129.2) 129.4} 129.1 | 129.1] 129.6} 129.6) 129.7| 129.6) 129.7| 129.6| 129.8} 129.8 


Service industries: 


42 Motor freight transportation 

and warehousing (06/93 = 100) 
43 U.S. Postal Service (06/89 = 100). 
44] Water transportation (12/92 = 100).. 
45 

46 


106.3 108.9} 109.3} 109.4) 109.3] 109.0) 109.4] 1105] 110.6) 110.7] 110.9] 111.3) 111.4] 111.8] 111.8 
132.3 132.3 | 132.3} 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 1323] 1323] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3] 132.3) 132.3] 132.3) 132.3 
103.7 104.2] 104.7) 103.8} 104.6} 104.1} 103.3} 103.0) 102.7| 102.3} 102.2] 105.3} 103.0} 104.3} 1083 
121.1 125.3} 125.4} 122.5} 123.7 | 123.4] 123.3] 1226] 123.7 | 123.7) 1243] 1243] 1248] 124.7] 124.2 


Transportation by air (12/92 = 100) r 
Pipelines, except natural gas (12/92 = 100)... 


33. Annual data: Producer Price Indexes, by stage of processing 
[1982 = 100] 


Index 1989 1990 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 1997 
Finished goods 


113.6 119.2 121.7 123.2 124.7 125.5 127.9 131.3 131.8 
118.7 124.4 124.1 123.3 125.7 126.8 129.0 133.6 134.5 

65.7 75.0 78.1 778 78.0 77.0 78.1 83.2 83.4 
122.1 126.6 131.1 134.2 135.8 137.1 140.0 142.0} 142.4 


components 
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34. U.S. export price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
[1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


sitc 1997 1998 
Industry 
Rev. 3 


Aug. ical Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


0| Food and live animals. 
01 Meat and meat preparations. 
04| Cereals and cereal preparations 
05| Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry... 


99.7 99.5 98.5 97.6 96.7 94.9 92.5 92.5 90.8 91.3 90.9 92.3 90.0 
96.2 95.2 95.2 96.1 94.6 91.4 90.9 92.1 92.2 93.7 97.7 97.6 98.7 
93.2 95.0 93.5 94.9 94.4 88.9 91.5 90.4 86.2 85.9 82.6 82.3 74.9 
103.3 97.6 98.2 93.4 92.0 99.8 88.6 91.7 92.9 96.4 98.4) 101.6) 102.8 


2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels... 
21 Hides, skins, and furskins, raw..... 
22| Oilseeds and oleaginous fruits 
24) Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper. 
26| ‘Textile fibers and their waste. 
27| Crude fertilizers and crude minerals... 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 


92.7 91.6 88.7 88.9 87.8 84.7 85.0 84.2 83.2 83.0 82.0 82.0 80.0 
98.3} 100.1 101.6) 103.6} 102.6 80.9 83.3 90.1 87.9 85.9 84.8 81.8 83.9 
420.5) 120.2) 108.3] 1182] 1165) 1108) 113.1 108.4} 105.4) 106.7] 102.6] 106.6 95.3 
92.4 90.9 88.6 85.8 85.6 85.8 85.2 84.0 84.0 82.6 82.0 82.4 82.5 
71.4 68.2 69.4 68.3 66.8 63.8 64.7 65.0 64.2 63.5 64.0 64.5 65.0 
84.4 83.9 83.4 81.2 80.0 78.2 78.0 77.9 76.0 77.4 79.3 78.5 77.3 
97.9 97.9 97.9 97.8 97.4 97.5 97.2 97.1 97.1 97.0 97.0 97.1 96.9 
96.3 94.4 90.0 85.9 83.9 82.1 81.4 79.7 80.3 79.8 76.6 73.0 72.6 


3] Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products.. ile a abies 111.8 112.6} 112.0 112.8 109.4 108.5 106.2 104.8 104.7 103.2 96.4 94.9 
32 Coal, coke, and briquettes. -| 101.6 101.9 102.2 101.8 101.3 101.0 101.0 101.0 100.1 100.1 100.1 100.0 99.6 
33] Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 121.3) 121.8] 121.3} 120.1 119.0} 116.0) 114.3) 110.5] 108.7} 108.7] 106.8 95.4 92.9 


4| Animal and vegetable oils, fats, and waxeS...............+++ 93.3 94.9 97.9) 106.8) 1065] 1045} 101.3} 1008} 101.4} 1066) 107.9) 1044] 103.4 
5| Chemicals and related products, 1.6.5. ..........sscsseseeeeees 95.5 95.5 95.4 95.2 94.9 94.9 94.5 93.6 93.5 93.1 92.6 92.2 92.0 
54| Medicinal and pharmaceutical products...............c0 101.1 101.2; 100.8; 1009; 1009; 101.9} 101.6) 102.3) 101.6] 101.6; 101.6}; 101.6] 101.6 
55| Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. | 102.6) 103.7] 103.6] 102.1 101-9 | 101.3; 102.0] 101.5] 101.2 101.4} 101.4) 101.4] 101.4 
57| — Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)..........-1:s:sseeee 94.0 93.7 93.9 93.6 93.1 92.9 92.4 91.7 90.9 90.5 88.8 88.7 88.1 
58] Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100).. =a 99.0 98.9 98.7 98.5 98.7 | 100.3} 100.2 99.7 99.8 99.1 97.9 97.2 97.6 
59) Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ...... 104.0} 103.6] 103.4} 103.0} 101.9] 101.9} 1018] 1005] 101.8] 100.4) 100.6} 100.4} 100.6 
6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials..... 98.6 98.7 98.7 98.9 98.5 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.3 98.2 97.9 97.5 97.1 
62) Rubber manufactures, 1.6.58. ........scsssesssecsseessssscerenesenees HO2:2) |) 101.97) 102.2) 102.4 102.1} 101.8} 101.8} 102.1 101.9] 101.6) 101.9} 102.2} 102.7 

64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard 85.3 85.0 85.3 85.2 85.1 84.7 85.0 84.7 84.6 84.1 83.7 82.6 82.1 


66 Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. ........... 104.6 106.1 106.1 106.3 107.1 106.7 107.3 107.0 107.0 106.9 106.8 106.6 106.8 
GB AINOIMETFOUS IMOLAUS  ssctacnctsvcscassahszeasessbeasccesescsectseccerceacecaoee 93.3 93.2 91.9 93.4 91.0 89.5 91.3 91.2 91.5 93.6 88.1 87.6 85.5 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
71 Power generating machinery and equipment.. 
72 Machinery specialized for particular industries. 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
and machine parts. 
TAs) Computer equipment and office machines... 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment... 
77 Electrical machinery and equipment... 
78} Road vehicles. 


87| Professional, scientific, and controlling 
instruments and apparatus.... -| 103.5 103.4 103.3 103.3 103.5 103.5 103.6 103.6 103.6 103.8 103.8 103.9 103.7 


100.6 | 100.1 100.0} 100.1 99.8 99.6 99.5 99.3 99.1 99.2 98.6 98.6 98.4 
106.2; 106.2} 1062; 1063; 1062] 1068] 106.7] 1068 { 107.0; 107.0} 107.1 107.0} 107.0 
104.4} 1045] 1045] 1045} 1049 | 1046 | 105.1 105.0} 104.8] 105.1 105.0} 105.1 105.1 


105.3} 105.2} 105.4} 105.4} 105.4} 105.6} 105.6} 105.8} 105.9] 106.2] 106.1] 106.3] 106.6 
84.0 83.7 83.0 82.7 81.6 80.8 80.5 79.8 79.1 79.0 76.5 76.0 75.3 


99.7 99.2 99.5 99.4 98.7 98.6 98.3 98.6 98.3 98.7 98.7 98.1 98.1 
96.7 95.1 94.8 94.9 94.4 94.0 93.6 93.1 92.7 92.6 91.8 92.0 91.6 
104-97, 101.7} 101.8) 101.9} 102.0) 102.0} 101.9 101.8) 101.9') 101.9] 101.9) 102.0} 102.0 
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35. U.S. import price indexes by Standard International Trade Classification 
{1995 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


SITC Pe tea 1997 1998 
ndustry 
Rev. 3 ie: Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 


0| Food and live animals. 
01 Meat and meat preparations 
03} Fish and crustaceans, mollusks, and other 
aquaticinvertebrates. ......cicvecc-scaeececnesceanereetcanecnseoct 104.6} 1045] 107.4]} 107.3] 105.6) 105.4} 106.4| 107.1 107.4} 107.2} 109.4] 1065)| 104.4 
05} Vegetables, fruit, and nuts, prepared fresh or dry 103.2} 103.4] 103.1 103.8} 102.5} 102.9 93.8 95.7 | 100.8 99.0} 103.5] 111.7 98.7 
07| Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices, and manufactures 


100.9} 101.3) 100.4 99.4 99.6 99.2 97.5 97.9 99.4 97.5 98.0 97.5 94.3 
104.2} 103.9) 102.7} 102.7] 104.2) 101.3) 101.3} 101.2} 101.7] 101.3 98.3 97.7 97.8 


RHGFOO fi aete arses eeseupetnscosceuac cere suenseere ashe: siivernsacetsel 97.5} 100.0 92.1 86.2 92.1 94.7 97.1 94.0 92.9 86.1 82.1 73.6 79.9 

1] Beverages and tobacco.............::secccreccseesssssestnenseees 107.7 | 107.8} 107.9} 108.4] 1086) 109.0} 109.5} 109.2}109.2| 109.3} 109.6} 109.8|) 109.7 
11] BeVerages..........cscesseseseesnesssessneeseennteescnsneeceessteereeneeeeee| 104.2 | 104.3} 104.4] 105.1} 105.2) 105.4) 105.9} 105.8) 105.8] 105.9) 106.3} 106.5} 1063 
2| Crude materials, inedible, except fuels.............:ssseend 96.8| 96.6 94.8 94.0 93.5 91.4 95.1 91.1 89.8 89.3 87.7 87.2 85.8 


23] Crude rubber (including synthetic and reclaimed).. 
24| Cork and wood 
25 Pulp and waste paper 
28|  Metalliferous ores and metal scrap. 
29 Crude animal and vegetable materials, n.e.s. 


ine, 74.5 72.4 gale 69.1 62.4 64.9 63.9 61.3 57.7 58.8 53.4 54.2 
120.9) 1212] 113.1 114.0 | 113.1 109.7} 110.0} 110.6} 110.1 106.6) 101.2] 105.5} 106.5 
67.9 68.2 69.0 69.2 68.7 68.3 64.5 64.2 63.7 62.9 66.1 64.6 62.5 
104.7} 1045) 103.7} 1025) 1023} 1003) 100.0} 100.4; 100.7) 100.8 98.5 95.9 94.7 
101.8 | 103.1 113.2 | 104.8] 107.0} 108.6) 158.2] 110.0} 102.0] 116.0} 113.1 113.4| 100.9 


3} Mineral fuels, lubricants, and related products............. 106.2 107.0 113.1 111.8 103.3 93.5 87.2 80.3 80.5 80.9 77.6 75.4 75.6 
33} Petroleum, petroleum products, and related materials...) 105.1 105.5} 111.5) 107.8} 100.1 89.7 83.7 76.1 76.5 76.9 73.3 71.2 15 
34| Gas, natural and manufactured.............:-0cceeseeeeeneeeee 119.7] 123.7 | 132.0] 149.7] 133.4] 127.4] 117.3} 114.7] 113.1] 1143] 1124] 109.5| 108.7 


H\|! 5| Chemicals and related products, n.e.s. 
52) Inorganic chemicals... 

\\! 53| Dying, tanning, and coloring materials.. 
54] Medicinal and pharmaceutical products... 

55 Essential oils; polishing and cleaning preparations. 

il | 57| Plastics in primary forms (12/92 = 100)....... 
58 Plastics in nonprimary forms (12/92 = 100). 
59 Chemical materials and products, n.e.s. ..... 


96.4 96.2 95.6 95.2 95.2 94.2 93.9 93.5 93.0 93.6 93.6 92.6 92.1 
98.6 99.7 99.7 99.0 97.3 94.1 94.2 94.8 95.5 97.2 97.8 96.1 94.6 
95.4 94.0 94.2 96.3 96.9 95.3 94.9 94.9 94.7 94.8 94.9 94.6 94.8 
96.2 95.7 96.2 96.2 96.8 96.4 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.4 95.3 94.8 94.9 
97.8 96.9 97.4 96.6 97.5 96.2 96.3 94.4 94.1 94.6 94.8 94.3 93.4 
91.9 92.6 92.7 91.6 92.0 92.4 96.5 94.4 94.1 94.1 94.0 93.1 91.2 
87.4 86.9 85.9 82.9 82.8 82.6 82.6 81.5 80.2 80.0 79.1 LG) 77.0 
103.3} 103.2] 1028) 1028] 103.1 102.9} 101.4} 101.7) 101.3} 101.8) 101.3 98.6 98.5 


6| Manufactured goods classified chiefly by materials.....,. 96.5 96.8 96.7 96.6 96.0 95.2 94.8 94.7 94.6 94.7 94.1 93.4 93.3 


{\( 62] Rubber manufactures, 1.0.8. ......eccceceeeccseeeeeeceseeeseeneeees 95.8 95.1 95.3 95.4 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.7 94.7 94.7 95.0 94.7 94.1 
64| Paper, paperboard, and articles of paper, pulp, 
and paperboard: q2-sscctec-c-cn--<---<50 88.0 88.8 88.9 89.7 88.5 87.6 87.5 87.9 87.9 87.6 87.5 87.9 87.3 


66| Nonmetallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 102.5} 102.1 102.2} 102.2} 101.7} 101.3] 100.7) 100.6} 1008] 100.7} 100.7] 1004] 100.6 
AN] 68} Nonferrous metals -| 94.6 96.9 95.3 93.4 92.1 90.5 90.6 91.2 91.8 94.2 90.9 88.0 88.0 
MII! 69] Manufactures of metals, 1.6.8. .......s:csecsssesseeresnsseenterenes 98.3 98.1 98.5 98.3 98.5 97.9 97.5 97.3 96.9 96.3 96.6 96.3 96.2 


7| Machinery and transport equipment. 
72| Machinery specialized for particular industries 
74 General industrial machines and parts, n.e.s., 
And Machine Parts..........eeeeeceeeeeceeeees 
75 Computer equipment and office machines... 
76| Telecommunications and sound recording and 
reproducing apparatus and equipment.. 

77 Electrical machinery and equipment. 
MI] 78} Road vehicles.... 


85 Footwear 


88 Photographic apparatus, equipment, and supplies, 
and optical goods, n.e. 


95.0 94.8 94.5 94.3 94.0 93.6 93.2 92.9 92.5 92.2 91.8 91.3 91.1 
98.6 98.4 98.6 99.0 99.1 98.7 98.1 98.1 97.6 97.6 97.6 97.3 97.1 


97.6 97.2 97.4 97.3 97.3 97.1 96.5 96.6 96.3 96.4 96.7 96.3 96.4 
78.9 78.2 77.1 76.7 76.8 75.5 74.4 73.0 71.9 70.9 70.3 69.8 69.2 


92.9 92.6 92.3 91.9 91.7 91.4 90.9 90.8 90.7 90.6 89.4 88.9 88.7 
89.6 89.2 88.6 87.7 86.6 86.2 85.7 85.5 85.5 85.4 84.4 83.6 83.2 
101.1 101.3 | 101.6] 101.6) 101.5] 101.4] 101.3} 101.5) 101.5] 101.2) 101.1 101.0 | 100.8 


101.1 100.8 | 101.0) 101.0} 101.2) 101.2] 101.1 100.7 | 100.6] 100.6} 100.7} 1008/ 100.9 
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36. U.S. export price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
1997 1998 
Category +———— tro 

Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. 
ALL COMMODITIEG.............:ccsssssssesscsesesseseseseserseneens 99.3 99.0 98.6 98.6 98.2 97.5 97.2 96.9 96.5 96.6 96.1 95.9 95.4 
Foods, feeds, and bDeverages............0ssseesecseseeneed 101.8) 101.8 99.8) 100.2 99.3 96.9 95.0 94.4 92.9 93.8 93.2 94.4 90.9 
Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages... vel 102511 102:12)) 100-1 100.7 | 100.0 97.6 96.2 95.3 93.7 94.7 94.1 94.7 90.5 
Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 96.2 98.5 98.0 95.7 94.1 90.9 83.8 86.2 85.7 85.6 84.7 91.6 97.1 
Industrial supplies and materials..............:0cc:se08 95.4 95.1 94.8 94.5 93.7 92.3 92.0 91.4 91.0 90.9 90.4 89.3 88.9 
Agricultural industrial supplies and materials.......... 92.3 93.0 93.1 94.0 92.7 88.3 87.1 88.2 87.0 87.5 90.3 88.9 88.0 


Fuels and lubricants... 

Nonagricultural supplies and materials, 
excluding fuel and building materials... 

Selected building materials...... 


AVO.43)" 110.9) 9 114.3)) 19057 1) 11052: 107-4 106.1 103.3 | 102.2; 102.2| 100.8 95.8 94.1 


93.2 92.8 92.4 92.3 91.4 90.4 90.3 89.7 89.5 89.4 88.7 87.9 87.6 
93.8 92.8 91.2 89.3 89.3 89.1 88.5 88.0 87.5 86.6 86.0 86.3 86.7 


GAD RGUGIOS i asgpncan-weursnscaxtuns vonseuaatseveuancneecnsneaed 100.1 99.5 99.3 99.3 98.9 98.8 98.8 98.5 98.3 98.2 97.7 97.6 97.4 
Electric and electrical generating equipment. oe Oe) VORS | 109) 1022) 102:2 | 101.7) 104.1 101.3} 100.8} 100.8} 100.5} 100.5} 100.3 
Nonelectrical Machinery......-s:sssscsessecesseeesesnenererees 97.5 96.7 96.5 96.4 95.9 95.8 95.8 95.5 95.2 95.2 94.5 94.4 94.2 

Automotive vehicles, parts, and engines................. 102.3 | 102.1 102.2} 1023] 102.3) 102.3} 102.2} 102.2] 1023] 102.3] 102.3] 102.4] 102.4 


Consumer goods, excluding automotive 
Nondurables, manufactured..... 
Durables, manufactured 


102.2} 1026) 102.6; 102.6} 102.7; 1025) 1025] 102.5} 102.2} 1023] 101.9] 101.9] 101.9 
101.7} 1023) 102.1 102.0} 102.1 102.2} 102.2} 102.3] 102.1 102.2 | 102.0) 102.1 101.8 
102.1 101.9} 102.2; 102.1 102.0} 101.7; 101.6} 101.3} 101.1 101.3] 100.7} 100.5} 100.9 


Agricultural ComMOditieS...............ceeseessereeeeeeeeeeees 100.3 | 100.2 98.4 99.1 98.3 95.6 94.2 93.7 92.2 93.1 93.1 93.4 89.7 
Nonagricultural COMMOGItICS............:0eeeeeeeseeeeeeee 99.1 98.8 98.6 98.5 98.1 97.7 97.5 97.2 97.0 96.9 96.4 96.1 96.0 
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37. U.S. import price indexes by end-use category 


[1995 = 100] 
Se 
1997 1998 
Category 
Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. 
4 aul 

IAL COMMODITIES rien: osu ent snccsccencstacutexcnsn-ossvenssecva 97.9 97.8 98.0 97.6 96.6 95.3 94.4 93.6 93.3 93.2 92.6 91.8 91.5 

Foods, feeds, and DEVerageS..........eeecsseeeeeeereeneee 99.2 99.6 98.8 97.9 98.1 97.7 96.7 96.6 97.4 96.4 97.1 96.4 94.1 

Agricultural foods, feeds, and beverages.... -| 97.3 97.9 96.3 95.2 95.7 95.3 93.6 93.4 94.3 92.7 92.8 92.6 89.8 

Nonagricultural (fish, beverages) food products..... 104.1 104.1 105.2} 105.2) 104.1 103.9 | 104.7} 1049] 105.5) 105.8] 108.3} 106.2} 105.3 


100.8 | 101.1 102.5 | 101.8 98.6 94.6 92.2 89.9 89.7 89.9 88.2 86.4 86.2 


Fuels anid UDriGants ve six. caetscs-sconcavsssccastecasvasseanees 106.6 | 107.2]; 113.2} 111.5] 103.3 93.9 87.9 81.0 81.2 81.7 78.5 75.1 75.3 
Petroleum and petroleum products............:00++ 105.5 | 105.7} 111.6} 107.7} 100.4 90.4 84.5 76.9 77.2 77.6 74.2 70.3 70.9 
Paper and paper base StOCKS..........-.scssssesseseseeeseees 82.7 83.4 83.7 84.4 83.3 82.4 81.3 81.6 81.4 80.9 81.7 81.2 80.3 


Materials associated with nondurable 


supplies and materials.......... 95.6 95.4 94.6 94.3 93.8 92.7 92.2 91.8 91.3 91.3 91.1 89.8 89.1 


Selected building materials... reread i fUa ieee 111.6 107.6 108.3 107.6 105.0 104.7 104.6 104.3 102.5 99.7 102.8 104.2 

Unfinished metals associated with durable goods.. 97.3 98.5 97.4 96.4 95.5 94.0 93.8 94.0 94.1 95.4 92.9 90.6 90.2 

Nonmetals associated with durable goods.............4 95.1 94.1 94.2 94.2 94.2 93.7 92.6 92.3 91.6 91.3 91.5 89.8 89.4 

GApitAliQOOGS orn srccestenernusesceapceeseecs ase sedlemsteuierseaeh 91.0 90.5 89.8 89.4 89.0 88.2 87.4 87.0 86.5 86.2 85.6 85.0 84.7 

Electric and electrical generating equipment.......... 97.1 96.8 96.8 96.6 96.0 95.5 95.8 95.5 95.0 94.7 94.8 94.1 94.1 

Nonelectrical Machinery.......scccesessesesesseserereenee| 88.9 88.3 87.4 87.0 86.5 85.7 84.7 84.2 83.7 83.4 82.7 82.0 81.7 

m Automotive vehicles, parts, and engineés................. 101.0} 101.2) 101.4) 101.4) 101.3] 101.3] 101.3 101.4} 101.3) 101.1 101.0} 100.9} 100.7 
MI 

Consumer goods, excluding automotive.................4 99.4 99.2 99.3 99.1 99.2 99.0 99.2 98.6 98.3 98.3 98.2 98.1 97.9 


{\| | Nondurables, manufactured... 
Durables, manufactured..... 
Nonmanufactured consumer goods.. 


100.8 | 100.8; 101.1 100.8 | 101.0) 101.0) 101.0) 100.9) 100.7} 100.7/ 100.9} 100.8} 100.8 
97.8 97.4 97.3 Diva 97.2 96.9 96.6 96.3 95.9. 95.8 95.3 95.1 94.9 
99.8 99.9} 101.4} 100.1 99.4 98.9 | 105.8 98.1 97.5 99.3 98.7 98.7 97.1 


38. U.S. international price Indexes for selected categories of services 


[1990 = 100, unless otherwise indicated] 


1996 1997 1998 
Category = 
Sept. Dec. Mar. June Dec. Mar. | June Sept. 
Air freight (inbound) (9/90 = 100) 95.6 95.0 82.9 83.4 81.8 
Air freight (outbound) (9/92 = 100) 98.9 99.2 97.2 96.0 95.8 
Air passenger fares (U.S. Carriers)..........cscseeeeeeceeeees 107.3 101.6 99.3 107.8 107.3 
dy Air passenger fares (foreign carriers)...... 105.5 100.7 98.5 99.7 97.6 102.4 104.2 
Ocean liner freight (inbound) 98.0 98.4 93.0 103.2 105.0 
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39. Indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, and unit costs, quarterly data seasonally adjusted 


[1992 = 100] 
Quarterly indexes 
Item 1995 1996 1997 1998 
I | iT) IV | Nl Ml IV I ll il IV I 1) 
=! at 
Business 
Output per hour of all persons. 100.7 | 101.0} 101.8} 1029] 103.8} 103.8] 104.2) 1045] 105.0} 106.0} 106.2} 107.3] 107.2 
Compensation per hour 106.4 107.2 108.2 108.8 110.3 111.4 112.3 113.4 114.1 115.3 116.8 118.2 119.4 
Real compensation per hour 98.1 98.3 98.6 98.4 98.9 99.3 99.3 99.7} 100.0} 100.5} 101.3) 102.4) 102.9 
Unit labor costs. 105.7 | 106.1 106.2) 105.7) 106.3] 107.3} 107.8} 1085] 108.7] 108.8) 110.0) 110.2) 111.3 
Unit nonlabor payments. 108.5) 108.9) 109.6) 111.9) 112.1 111.5 111.8] 112.4, 113.1 113.8 | 112.4) 112.2 110.3 
IMIPNGCH PNICS COMALON sons ccescec-nasecocvsenrovsersvocsvancnsas 106.7 107.1 107.4 107.9 108.4 108.8 109.2 109.9 110.3 110.6 110.8 110.9 111.0 
Nontarm business 
Output per hour of all persons 100.9} 101.3} 102.0} 103.0} 103.8} 103.8) 104.1 104.2| 104.7 | 105.6} 105.9] 106.8] 106.8 
Compensation per hour..... 106.2 107.0 107.9 108.6 110.0 111.0 112.0 113.1 113.8 114.9 116.3 117.6 118.8 
Real compensation per hour.. 97.9 98.2 98.4 98.3 98.6 98.9 98.9 99.4 99.7} 100.2] 100.9) 101.9} 102.4 
Unit labor costs..........:.:0 105.3 | 105.6} 105.8; 105.4) 106.0] 107.0| 107.5) 1085) 108.7} 1088}; 109.9} 110.2} 111.2 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 109.7 110.0 110.3 112.3 112.3 111.6 112.2 112.8 113.6 114.5 113.3 113.2 111.4 
Implicit price deflator 106.9} 107.2} 107.4} 107.9|} 1082] 1086] 109.2) 110.0) 110.4) 110.8) 111.1 111.2) 111.3 
Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all EMPlOyeeS............ccsesseseecsnerseeseee 104.0} 105.3} 106.0} 106.4] 107.2) 108.0} 108.6} 109.0 109.7 ATE) UTA Vt 22 112.9 
Compensation permnout ia. ciccr-ccesceccevarecasseronacesannnes 106.4 107.3 107.7 109.0 110.1 110.9 111.8 112.6 113.7 115.1 116.2 117.5 
Real compensation per hour. 4 97.6 97.8 97.4 97.7 98.1 98.0 98.3 98.6 99,2 99.9) 100.6 101.2 
TOBA IAAI SES sea rateev ie onosh dep nncts aapenencmavansewwneneiadane coda 100.4 100.5 100.6 100.7 100.8 100.9 101.2 101.2 100.7 101.3 101.4 101.8 

Unit labor costs. VON Y 104-4 101.2] 101.7} 101.9} 102.1 102.6} 102.6] 1023} 103.3] 103.5] 104.0 

Unit nonlabor costs. 98.4 98.8 98.7 97.9 97.5 97.4 97.3 97.1 96.4 95.7 95.4 95.5 
Unit profits. 148.5 149.0 153.7 154.1 155.3 155.4 156.6 157.3 161.7 155.7 153.5 149.2 
Unit nonlabor payments... 112.3 112.7 113.9 113.5 113.5 113.5 113.7 113.8 114.5 112.3 FA9-5 110.4 
Implicit price deflator 104.8} 1049} 105.4) 1055] 105.7] 105.8) 106.2) 106.3] 1063} 1063] 106.2} 106.1 

Manufacturing 

Output per hour of alll PerSONS...........0::ecsceseseesnseeceenereenee 109.1 110.4 111.2 112.9 114.0 115.2 116.3 W171 118.0 120.1 121.5 121.9 122.7 
Compensation per hour........ 108.0} 108.8}; 109.3} 109.2 A1O.39}) 111-20) 111-9 113.0 114.0] 115.5 117.8} 119.0 119.7 
Real compensation per hour. 99.6 99.8 99.6 98.8 98.9 99.1 98.9 99.3 99.9} 100.7] 102.2} 103.1 103.2 
Unit labor costs... 99.0 98.5 98.3 96.8 96.8 96.5 96.2 96.5 96.6 96.2 96.9 97.6 97.6 
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Current Labor Statistics: Productivity Data 


40. Annual indexes of multifactor productivity and related measures, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 


SE ee ee ee en a en a an LT a aT 
Item 1960 | 1970 | 1973 lk 1980 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Private business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all perSOns...............-.seeeesseeeeeeeees 50.8 70.1 75.5 83.8 95.4 96.1 96.7; 100.2) 100.5} 100.5 102.6 
Output per unit of capital services.. 119.1 117.8] 122.0} 108.1 103.9 102.1 98.6| 100.7 102.3} 101.5} 101.3 
Multifactor nAieareatt Beret Sree 70.9 86.6 94.6 95.4 99.9 99.5 98.1 100.2} 100.6} 100.3) 101.3 
Output... os 34.0 51.6 61.3 72.6 97.8 98.6 96.9} 102.7} 107.0} 109.6) 113.4 
Inputs: 
Labor input... 60.7 68.4 72.6 80.5 99.7} 100.3 99.0} 102.8; 107.2} 109.9) 112.0 
Capital services........... 28.6 43.8 50.3 67.2 94.1 96.6 98.3} 102.0] 1046) 108.0) 112.0 
Combined units of labor and capital input. 48.0 59.6 64.8 76.1 97.9 99.1 98.8} 102:6] 106.4) 109.3) 112.0 
Capital per hour of all persons...... 42.7 59.5 63.9 75 91.8 94.1 98.1 99.5 98.3 99.1 101.3 
Private nonfarm business 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persons 54.3 72.2 80.3 85.5 95.7 96.2 96.9] 100.1 100.5} 100.7) 102.6 
Output per unit of capital services.. -| 127.4 124.3} 128.2) 111.3) 104.5) 102.5 98.8; 100.8) 102.1 101.4; 101.1 
Multifactor ce Nesuctal atten eect ondin cad sate tnae ees 75.0 89.3 97.5 97.5} 100.4 99.7 98.3} 100.2} 100.5; 100.3) 101.2 
Output... AOA isk ee 33.7 51.8 61.8 73.1 98.1 98.8 97.0} 103.0} 107.1 109.9} 113.7 
Inputs: 
LEAR OM INDUC isos coucxssttentsaccerssncetcues cscs oserneetoeseaeaeacaee ae 56.5 66.7 12 79.4 99.6} 100.3 98.9) 103.1 107.3} 110.0) 112.3 
Capital services.. oopr cases coscce 26.5 41.7 48.2 65.6 93.9 96.4 98.2 102.2 104.9 108.4 112.5 
Combined units of labor and ‘capital input. 44.9 58.0 63.4 74.9 97.8 99.1 98.6} 102.8} 106.6; 109.5} 112.4 
Capital per hour of all persons 42.6 58.1 62.6 76.8 91.6 93.9 98.0 99.3 98.4 99.3; 101.5 
Manufacturing 
Productivity: 
Output per hour of all persOns.............-..ccccereseeereee J 41.0 54.8 62.2 70.5 90.8 93.0 94.9) 102.0} 105.2} 109.6] 114.7 
Output per unit of capital services 126.3 119.6 129.1 103.1 103.7 101.1 97.2 101.7 105.3 106.7 107.4 
Multifactor productivity........... 71.7 83.2 90.8 86.9 99.6 99.2 98.3} 101.3} 104.3) 108.3) 111.1 
Output... 37.7 57.1 68.7 75.8 97.4 97.5 95.4; 103.4) 109.1 114.1 118.8 
Inputs: 
Hours of all persons 92.0 104.2} 110.5} 107.6; 107.2) 104.8) 100.6) 101.4; 103.7; 104.1 103.6 
Capital services.. 29.8 47.8 §3.2 73.5 93.9 96.5 98.2} 101.7} 103.7} 106.9} 110.6 


NOTE: Productivity and output in this table have not been revised for consistency with the December 1991 comprehensive revisions to the National Income and 


Product Accounts. 
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41. Annual indexes of productivity, hourly compensation, unit costs, and prices, selected years 


[1992 = 100] 
Item 


Business 
Output per hour of all PersONs.........cseccseseteseseeeeeceteeeeeee 
Compensation per NOur..............sscscccccceceecceeeeeeeeees 
Real compensation per hour 
Unit labor costs 
Unit nonlabor payments. 2! 
WRPUCH PCE CONAN acne cscorievencssveasnuneenesnccnctnees 


Nonfarm business 
Output per hour of alll PErSONS..........:cccceseseeteeeseeseees 
Compensation per hour... 
Real compensation per hour.. : 
ASM RRRMNN, CAOERG asec xassatyastuss aaes osscussenspes ve saesaneiabaae, aor 
Unit nonlabor payments.. 
Implicit price deflator 


Nonfinancial corporations 

Output per hour of all employees..........esceseeeeesseeeseeeel 
Compensation per hour. ::........-ce:ccsseseccpessstocecseeses 
Real compensation per hour.. 4 
SOCAN COStS cpas. saussaceteserstncssssxsescuviden ccvwaieye Ds wos caps 

Unit labor costs 

Unit nonlabor costs. 
Unit profits. 
Unit nonlabor payments 
Implicit price deflator. 


Manufacturing 
Output per hour of all persons....... 
Compensation per hour........ 
Real compensation per hour.. 
Unit labor COStS.........cccseseeereeeeee 
Unit nonlabor payments...........:0+00+ 


Implicit price deflator. 


— Data not available. 


1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 | 1997 
51.4 70.6 78.4 84.2 94.7 95.5 96.1 96.7; 100.1 100.7} 101.0} 103.7} 105.4 
13.7 23.6 29.0 54.5 83.6 85.9 90.8 95.1 102.5} 104.4) 106.8) 110.7) 114.9 
64.7 85.4 91.6 92.8 99.1 97.2 97.4 98.0 99:5 98.8 98.4 99.0} 100.5 
26.6 33.5 37.0 64.7 88.3 90.0 94.4 98.3) 102.4) 103.7} 105.8) 106.8) 109.0 
24.6 30.6 36.6 59.6 84.1 91.3 93.5 96.6} 102.7; 106.8) 108.8) 111.8) 112.9 
25.8 32.4 36.8 62.8 86.8 90.4 94.1 97.7} 102.5} 104.8) 106.9} 1086} 110.4 
54.8 72.7 80.7 86.0 95.3 95.8 96.3 97.0} 100.1 100.6; 101.2) 103.7} 105.1 
14.3 23.8 29.2 54.8 83.7 86.0 90.7 95.1 102.2; 104.2| 106.7; 110.4) 114.5 
67.8 86.1 92.3 93.4 99.3 97.3 97.3 98.0 99.3 98.7 98.2 98.7) 100.1 
26.1 32.8 36.2 63.8 87.8 89.7 94.2 98.1 102.2} 103.6} 105.4; 106.5) 109.0 
24.0 30.3 34.3 58.6 83.8 90.7 93.1 96.8) 103.1 107.4; 109.9) 112.1 113.6 
25.3 31.9 35.5 61.9 86.4 90.0 93.8 97.6} 102.5; 104.9} 107.0) 108.5) 110.6 
54.5 69.1 745 80.4 96.9 95.5 96.1 97.6} 101.1 103.5} 104.7} 107.6) 110.4 
15.6 25.4 30.8 56.7 84.9 87.1 91.5 95.7} 102.0; 104.1 106.2} 109.5} 113.4 
73.9 91.7 97.2 96.5} 100.7 98.5 98.2 98.5 99:1 98.5 97.8 97.9 99.1 
27.8 36.1 40.3 70.2 88.2 92.5 96.2 99.3} 100.5; 100.3} 100.8) 100.7) 101.1 
28.6 36.7 4.3 70.5 87.7 91.1 95.2 98.0; 100.9} 100.6) 101.4; 101.7} 102.7 
25.3 34.3 37.5 69.2 89.7 96.3 99.1 103.0 99.4 99.7 99.0 979 96.6 
477 42.0 52.8 64.4) 103.8 96.0 94.6 93.9] 113.3] 134.5) 143.6) 154.6) 157.8 
31.5 36.4 41.7 67.9 93.6 96.2 97.9} 100.5; 103.2; 109.4) 111.4) 113.6} 113.6 
29.6 36.6 41.5 69.7 89.6 92.8 96.1 98.8) 101.7) 103.4; 104.7| 105.6} 106.3 
40.9 54.7 62.2 70.5 90.9 90.9 93.0 95.0} 102.0} 105.2) 109.6) 1146) 119.2 
14.9 23.8 28.7 55.8 84.2 86.9 91.0 95.8] 102:9) 105.8) 108.3) 110.7) 115.1 
70.7 86.2 90.6 95.0 99.9 98.3 97.7 98.7 99.9) 100.1 99.7 99.0) 100.6 
36.5 43.6 46.1 792 92.6 95.5 97.8} 100.9) 100.9} 100.4 98.8 96.6 96.6 
26.4 30.0 36.8 79.2 90.8 95.5 99.2 98.6; 100.8; 102.9) 106.7) 109.2 - 

100.8 
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42. Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit sic industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 “| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1 993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Copper OFeS.........cccseereerreeee 102 109.2} 106.6) 102.7) 100.5} 115.2} 118.1) 126.0) 117.2) 115.8 
Gold and silver ores........... 104 101.5 113.3 122.3 127.4 141.6 159.8 160.8 144.2 134.8 
Bituminous coal and lignite mining. BA 122 111.7] 117.3} 118.7) 122.4) 133.0} 141.2} 148.1 155.9} 170.4 
Crude petroleum and natural QaS..............060000++ 131 101.0 98.0 97.0 97.9} 102.1} 105.9} 112.4) 119.4) 126.5 
Crushed and broken Stone...........-.22sceeceeeeeeeeeee 142 101.3 98.7; 102.2 99.8] 105.0} 103.6} 108.7; 105.3} 107.8 
Meat products 201 100.1 99.3 97.1 99.7 104.6 104.3 101.2 102.4 97.7 
Dairy products 202 108.4 107.8 107.3 108.4 111.5 109.7 111.9 116.6 115.9 
Preserved fruits and vegetables. ... 203 97.0 97.8 95.6 99.2| 100.6] 106.8); 107.6) 109.1 109.4 
Grainitnilll PrOGUCTS set. eesseneterecawesnactecesssaasanoues 204 101.3) 107.6) 105.3) 104.9) 107.7| 109.1) 108.4) —115.3) 107.7 
Bakery! productsictccec.-cs-aemacseas- ace anes oma cosy tere 205 96.8 96.1 92.7 90.6 93.8 94.4 96.4 97:3 95.4 
Sugar and confectionery products. 206 99:4, 101.5} 102.8) 101.3 99.1 103.9] 105.4) 107.5} 112.7 
Fats'and!OllSicctcmeeer.esasecceses oe 207 108.9} 116.4) 118.1] 120.1] 114.1) 112.6) 111.8) 120.3) 111.1 
BeOVGraGes teem e--.n.cossereccrcrseatececaeah seer nears 208 106.0/ 112.7} 117.7} 120.5} 127.6) 127.0) 130.9) 134.3) 135.7 
Miscellaneous food and kindred products.... 209 107.0 99.3 99.3) 101.6] 101.6} 105.3} 101.0) 103.1 107.6 
Cigarettes, 211 101.2 109.0 113.2 107.6 111.6 106.5 126.6 142.9 147.7 
Broadwoven fabric mills, cotton 221 99.6 99.8 103.1 111.2 110.3 117.8 122.1 134.0 137.8 
Broadwoven fabric mills, manmade 222 99.2} 106.3) 111.3) 116.2) 126.2) 131.7} 142.5) 145.2) 151.1 
Narrow fabric mills. 224 108.4 92.7 96.5 99.6] 112.9) 111.4) 120.1) 118.9) 127.5 
Knitting mills........... 8 225 96.3) 108.0) 107.5) 114.1) 119.5) 128.1) 134.3) 138.6) 150.8 
Textile finishing, except WOOI........---...seeseereeerees 226 90.3 88.7 83.4 79.9 78.6 79.3 81.2 78.5 79.8 
Carpets andirugsicce-cece tees sacmsnet ene -steceeanee 227 98.6 97.8 93.2 89.2 96.1 97.1 93.3 95.8} 101.2 
Yarn and thread millS...........:.:cccceseeeeeeeeeeeneeeseey 228 102.1} 104.2} 110.2} 111.4) 119.6) 126.6) 130.7) 137.4) 146.6 
Miscellaneous textile QOOdS............222221eseeeeeeeees} 229 101.6} 109.1) 109.2} 104.6} 106.5} 110.4) 118.5) 123.7) 125.4 
Men's and boys! suits and coats oe 231 105.1 97.7 93.9 90.2 89.0 97.4 97.7 92.5 96.5 
Men's and boys! furnishingS.........-...:2seseceereeeeeee 232 100.1 100.1 102.1 108.4; 109.1 108.4 111.7} 123.4) 134.0 
Women's and misses! outerwear.........2...::000022004 233 101.4 96.8) 104.1 104.3} 109.4) 121.8) 127.4) 135.5) 144.2 
Women's and children's undergarments.. : 234 105.4 94.6) 102.1 113.6] 117.4) 124.5) 138.0) 161.3) 171.6 
Hats, caps, and millinery..........:000s00ee 235 99.0 96.4 89.2 91.1 93.6 87.2 Ties 84.3 80.9 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessories... as 238 101.3 88.4 90.6 91.8 91.3 94.0; 105.5) 116.8) 121.3 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products............. 239 96.6 95.7 99.9| 100.7) 107.5} 108.5} 107.8} 109.2} 106.3 
[ir o%0 fe ]a(0 Bs easeran chor aecreence renrros te euro erc norco 241 93.7 89.4 86.3 86.0 96.2 88.6 87.8 86.0 86.0 
Sawmills and planing mills............22200000+2 242 100.7 99.6 99.8} 102.6} 108.1; 101.9) 103.3) 110.2) 114.9 
Millwork, plywood, and structural members. 243 98.9 97.1 98.0 98.0 99.9 97.0 94.5 92.7 92.2 
Wood containers 244 103.1 108.8 111.2 113.1 109.4 100.1 100.9 106.1 106.5 
Wood buildings and mobile homes... 245 97.8 98.8} 103.1 103.0} 103.1 103.8 98.3 97.0 97.0 
Miscellaneous Wood products...............---2s0eeeeee4 249 95.9} 102.4, 107.7} 110.5} 114.2] 115.3) 111.8) 115.4) 114.2 
Household furmiture 2... iccncssccesacncessassnavasenevers 251 99.4 102.0} 104.5} 107.1] 110.5) 110.6) 112.5) 116.9) 122.2 
Office furniture............--ceeee+ : 252 94.3 97.5 95.0 94.1} 102.5} 103.2) 100.5) 101.1) 106.8 
Public building and related furniture... 253 109.6] 113.7] 119.8) 120.2] 140.6} 161.0} 157.4) 173.3) 179.9 
Partitions and fixtures..........-.00:seee0+ 254 95.7 92.4 95.6 93.0) 102.7} 107.4 98.9} 101.2 97.3 
Miscellaneous furniture and fixtures. 259 103.6} 101.9) 103.5} 102.1 99.5| 103.6) 104.7) 110.0) 113.6 
Pulp mills...... 261 99.6} 107.4, 116.7] 128.3] 137.3) 122.5) 128.9) 131.9) 132.7 
Paper mills... 262 103.9) 103.6) 102.3 99.2} 103.3) 102.4) 110.2) 119.0) 111.9 
Paperboard mills... 263 105.5} 101.9) 100.6) 101.4) 104.4) 108.4) 114.9) 119.5) 118.7 
Paperboard containers an 265 99.7) 101.5) 101.3) 103.4) 105.2} 107.9} 108.4) 105.1 106.5 
Miscellaneous converted paper products............. 267 101.1} 101.6} 101.4) 105.4; 105.5} 108.0} 110.8) 113.4) 114.6 
Newspapers... 271 96.9 95.2 90.6 85.8 81.5 79.4 79.9 79.0 7A 
272 97.9 98.3 93.9 89.5 92.9 89.6 82.4 88.5 90.9 
273 99.1 94.1 96.6} 100.8 97.7; 103.5) 103.0) 101.5} 100.5 
Miscellaneous publishing... 274 96.7 89.0 92.2 95.9} 105.8) 104.5 97.5 94.8 93.4 
Gommierciall printing. <2-<.0.-2<.:c-cceceaenendeeseananactane 275 > 100.0) 101.1] 102.5} 102.0) 108.0} 106.9} 106.5} 107.2} 108.7 
Manifold business forms a 276 98.7 89.7 93.0 89.1 94.5 91.1 82.0 76.9 74.5 
KGOOUING | CETUS... acs .cnnceesenenevnesscaracereeacean-ceveeed 277 100.1; 109.1) 100.6 92.7 96.7 91.4 89.0 92.5 91.8 
Blankbooks and DOOKDINGING........-....000eeceseenere4 278 95.6 94.2 99.4 96.1}; 103.6 98.7} 105.4| 108.7} 115.0 
Printing trade S@rviceS.............ccccccessseseerneeteeeees 279 99.9 94.3 99.3) 100.6) 112.0} 115.3} 111.0) 116.7} 126.7 
Industrial inorganic chemicals.........2...:2::0:s01++e0e4 281 105.7} 104.2! 106.7} 109.6} 109.6} 105.4; 102.0} 109.2} 110.4 
Plastics materials and synthetics. Fe 282 98.8 99.7} 100.9} 100.0) 107.5) 111.9) 125.0) 128.7) 125.1 
Drugs.... sick 283 101.1} 102.9} 103.9} 104.7 99.6) 100.0) 105.5) 108.9) 112.9 
Soaps, cleaners, and toilet goods.................:-+++ 284 102.0} 100.7] 103.8) 105.3) 104.4) 108.7} 111.2} 118.6} 121.4 
Paints and allied products............:0:scccceceeseeceeees 285 101.4] 103.3} 106.3) 104.3) 102.9) 108.8) 116.7) 118.0) 124.2 
Industrial organic chemicals. 286 109.8} 110.3) 101.4 95.8 94.5 92.2} 100.0 98.8 98.4 
Agricultural chemicals.............+. 287 103.8} 104.5} 105.0 99.9 99.9 104.3) 105.7) 109.0) 111.4 
Miscellaneous chemical products... 289 95.4 95.2 97.3 96.1 101.8} 107.1 105.7; 107.8; 110.2 
Petroleum refining...............002+ - 291 105.3 109.6 109.2 106.6 111.3 120.1 123.8 132.3 142.0 
Asphalt paving and roofing materials............-..... 295 98.3 95.3 98.0 94.1 100.4) 108.0) 104.9) 111.2) 114.4 
Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products......... 299 98.4) 101.9 94.8 90.6; 101.5} 104.2 96.3 87.4 86.4 
Tires'and inner tubeS.................0.sesssesseasvecenneens 301 102.9 103.8 103.0 102.4 107.8 116.5 124.1 131.1 138.8 
Hose and belting and gaskets and packing.......... 305 103.7 96.3 96.1 92.4 97.8 99.7} 102.7) 104.6) 107.2 
Fabricated rubber products, n.6.C............ - 306 104.3 105.5 109.2 110.1 115.3 123.2 119.2 121.6 120.3 
Miscellaneous plastics products, n.€.C...............+ ‘pe 308 100.5; 101 al 105.6} 108.1 114.1 116.4; 120.4) 120.7; 124.9 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit Sic industries 


[1987 = 100) 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 

Footwear, except rubber.. 314 101.3) 101.1 101.1 94.4) 104.2} 105.2) 113.0) 117.1) 125.8 
WHGQGAGO!.c2.sscclececeowesaccoessses 316 93.7; 104.8} 106.2) 100.3 90.7 89.5 92.3 90.5} 108.5 
Handbags and personal leather goods................ 317 98.5 93.1 96.5 98.7 Tit 97.8 86.8 81.8 83.9 
oe Res ee 321 91.9 90.7 84.5 83.6 92.7 97.7 97.6 99.6} 104.2 
Glass and glassware, pressed or blown..............] 322 100.6) 100:2) 104.8) 102.3) 108.9) 108.7) 112.9) (415.7) 121.9 
Products of purchased glass 323 95.9 90.1 92.6 S7.7), “f0t5) “106.2; 105.9) 106.1; 124.5 
Cement, hydraulic so 324 103:2| 110.2): 112:4) 108.3) 115.1 119.9} 125.6} 124.3) 127.9 
Structural clay products.............20:::0cceseeeeteseeeed 325 98.8} 103.1 109.6} 109.8) 111.5) 105.8) 113.0) 111.6) 119.5 
Pottery and related products 326 99.6 97.1 98.6 95.8 99.5} 100.3} 108.4) 109.3) 119.4 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products............., 327 100.8; 102.4; 102.3) 101.2) 102.5; 104.6) 101.5} 104.5) 107.5 
Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral products......... 329 103.0 95.5 95.4 94.0/ 104.3} 104.5) 106.3) 107.8) 111.3 
Blast furnace and basic steel products................ 331 112.6} 108.0} 109.6) 107.8) 117.1 133.5} 142.4) 142.7; 153.6 
Iron and steel foundries. 332 104.0} 105.4) 106.1 104.5} 107.2} 112.1 TSG, ott2. Fie AIS 
Primary nonferrous metals..... 333 107.8} 106.1 102.3 110.9 102.0 108.0 105.4 411.1 111.0 
Nonferrous rolling and drawing.................:2c20008 335 95.5 93.6 92.7 90.9 95.8 98.2 101.1 99.1 103.9 
Nonferrous foundries (castings)..........222....:::00008 336 102.6} 105.1 104.0 103.6 103.6) 108.5 112.1 117.8 122.6 
Miscellaneous primary metal products. 339 106.6} 105.0 113.7 109.1 114.5 111.3 134.5 152.2 149.6 
Metal cans and shipping containers..................-. 341 106.5} 108.5} 117.6) 122.9) 127.8) 132.3) 140.9) 144.2) 155.2 
Cutlery, handtools, and hardware.............-..-.++..4 342 97.8] 101.7 97.3 96.8; 100.1; 104.0} 109.2} 111.3} 117.9 
Plumbing and heating, except electric................. 343 103.7; 101.5 102.6} 102.0 98.4) 102.0) 109.1 109.2 118.6 
Fabricated structural metal products..............2.... 344 100.4 96.9 98.8} 100.0} 103.9) 104.8) 107.7) 105.8) 106.7 
Screw machine products, bolts, etc.. 345 98.5 96.1 96.1 97.9 102.3 104.4 107.2 109.7 110.4 
Metal forgings and stampings. 346 101.5 99.8 95.6 92.9) 103.7) 108.7; 108.5} 109.3) 113.7 
Metal services, N.€.C............. 347 108.3} 102.4) 104.7 99.4; 111.6) 120.6} 123.0) 127.7) 127.5 
Ordnance and accessories, n.é.c..... 348 97.7 89.8 82.1 81.5 88.6 84.6 83.6 87.6 87.4 
Miscellaneous fabricated metal products. 349 101.4 95.9 97.5 97.3} 100.9) 101.8} 103.0} 106.4; 108.6 
Engines and turbines................. 351 106.8} 110.7} 1065) 105.8) 103.3) 109.2; 122.3) 1227| 136.9 
Farm and garden machinery..... 352 106.3 110.7 116.5 112.9 113.9 118.6 125.0| 134.7 136.6 
Construction and related machinery. 353 106.5} 108.3 107.0 99.1 102.0 108.2 117.7 12241 123.8 
Metalworking machinery 354 101.0} 103.5} 101.1 96.4) 104.3} 107.4) 109.9) 114.8) 114.7 
Special industry machinery 355 104.6} 108.3 107.5} 108.3 106.0} 113.6} 121.2 132.3) 134.7 
General industrial machinery... 356 106.0} 101.6} 101.5) 101.6) 101.6) 104.8) 106.7 109.0; 110.0 
Refrigeration and service machinery 358 102.1 106.0} 103.6} 100.7) 104.9) 108.6) 110.7) 112.7) 114.4 
Industrial machinery, n.e.c........ 359 106.5; 107.1 107.3 109.0} 116.9} 118.4) 127.3) 138.8) 142.1 
Electric distribution equipment... 361 105.4 105.0} 106.3} 106.5) 119.6) 122.2) 131.8) 143.0} 145.1 
Electrical industrial apparatuS.............2::::0eeeeeeee4 362 104.5} 107.3) 107.5) 106.8) 116.8} 132.5} 134.5) 150.4) 154.1 
Household appliances................2+ 363 103.0} 104.7 105.8 106.5 115.0 123.4 131.4 127.3 126.7 
Electric lighting and wiring equipment... 364 101.9} 100.2 99.9 97.5}, 1054) 107-8) 13:4)) IW1Si7) ti74 
Communications equipment. een 366 110.4; 107.0} 120.9) 123.8) 145.4) 149.0} 164.8} 169.6) 189.6 
Miscellaneous electrical equipment & supplies...... 369 102.8 99.6 90.6 98.6 101.3 108.2 110.5 11441 123.0 
Motor vehicles and equipment...........2.22:c2c0s-s0008 371 103.2 103.3} 102.4 96.6] 104.2} (105.3) 107.1 104.1 104.1 
Aircraft and parts és 372 100.5 98.2 98.8} 108.1 WA 2 eo WTS. A 109.5} 107.8) 112.6 
Ship and boat building and repairing................... 373 99.4 97.6} 103.7 96.3} 102.7 106.2 103.8 97.9} 100.5 
Railroad equipment............cceccceseseeereseeseneneeeees 374 113.5} 135.3) 141.1 146.9} 147.9} 151.0} 152.5) 150.0) 146.3 
Motorcycles, bicycles, and parts.............:c-+4 375 92.6 94.6 93.8 99.8; 108.4) 130.9) 125.1 120.3) 123.3 
Guided missiles, space vehicles, parts................ 376 104.8; 110.5) 115.7 109.8} 109.3) 120.9) 117.5 118-7) 127.3 
Search and navigation equipment...................-. 381 104.8; 105.8) 112.7 118.9} 122.1 129.1 132.1 149.5} 141.8 
Measuring and controlling devices... 382 103.1 101.3 106.1 112.9} 119.9} 124.0} 133.8} 146.4) 150.4 
Medical instruments and supplies. 384 104.4) 107.2} 116.3) 118.4) 123.3) 126.9) 126.1 130.9} 140.4 
Ophthalmic goods 385 112.6] 123.3) 121.2) 125.1 144.5} 157.8} 160.6} 167.2) 188.9 
Photographic equipment & supplies................... 386 105.6) 113.0) 107.8; 110.2) 116.4) 126.9] 132.7) 129.5} 129.0 
Jewelry, silverware, and plated ware... 391 100.1 102.9 99.3 95.8 96.7 96.7 99.5} 100.2) 103.2 
Musical instruments................005 393 101.8 96.1 97.1 96.9 96.0 95.6 88.7 86.9 78.9 
Toys and sporting goods. 394 104.8} 106.0) 108.1 109.7; 104.9} 1142} 109.7) 113.6) 120.0 
Pens, pencils, office, and art supplies................. 395 108.6} 113.3) 118.7) 117.3) 111.7) 112.0) 130.2} 135.4) 144.4 
Costume jewelry and notions. ..........00::s0seceeeeeed 396 102.0 93.8} 105.3) 106.7) 110.8} 115.8} 129.0} 143.7} 142.3 
Miscellaneous manufactures. 104.5} 102.8) 107.9} 109.9] 109.6) 107.8} 106.2} 108.2) 113.5 
U.S. postal service. oe 99.9 99.7) 104.0} 103.7) 104.5} 107.1 106.6} 106.5} 104.7 
AUF 9ANSPOMALON «22. noseceeseronsstaverenbacnsesanseances 99.5 95.8 92.9 92.5 96.9} 100.2) 105.7) 108.6) 111.0 
Telephone communications................:::00se+eee 481 106.2} 111.6] 113.3) 119.8) 127.7} 135.5] 142.2} 148.1) 162.2 
Radio and television broadcasting................2::.+ 483 103.1 106.2} 104.9} 106.1 108.3} 106.7 110.1 109.6} 105.0 
Cable and other pay TV services...............:.0000 i 484 102.0 99.7 92.5 87.5 88.3 85.1 83.3 84.3 81.1 
Electric utilities 491,3 (pt.) 104.9} 107.7; 110.1) 113.4) 115.2] 120.6) 126.8) 135.0) 146.2 
Gas utilities P 492,3 (pt.) 105.5} 103.5 94.8 94.0 95.3) 107.0) 102.2} 107.5} 114.6 
Lumber and other building materials dealers........ $21 101.0 99.1 103.6} 101.3} 105.4} 109.1 115.4) 113.4) 115.7 
Paint, glass, and wallpaper stores....................+5 523 102.8} 101.7} 106.0 99.4 106.5) 108.4) 116.7) 115.0) 120.1 
BREMOWIATO StONOS so ovasscsscyasasinspaswensscmuwawascssin 525 108.6} 115.2} 110.5) 102.5) 107.2} 106.6) 114.3) 111.0) 119.2 
Retail nurseries, lawn and garden supply stores... | 526 106.7; 103.4 83.9 88.5} 100.4; 102.4) 108.1 104.9} 118.5 
Department StOres....<--..0---e1sven-seesbaereoveneceesneee 531 99.2 97.0 94.2 98.2} 100.9} 105.0) 107.1 108.5} 112.7 
MEMORY OOS sox sarniniincs soya ienwadpaeyonveamasusnenssisend 533 101.9} 124.4) 151.2) 154.2) 167.7} 169.9] 159.7) 157.3} 175.0 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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42. Continued—Annual indexes of output per hour for selected 3-digit SIC industries 


[1987 = 100] 
Industry sic 1988 | 1989 | 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
Miscellaneous general merchandise stores.......... 539 100.8} 109.8) 116.4) 121.8} 136.1 160.0) 161.7) 165.3} 163.2 
Grocery stores ate 541 98.9 95.4 94.6 93.7 93.3 92.6 92.2 90.9 89.1 
Meat and fish (seafood) markets.........2:::2:0ce0eeeee 542 99.0 97.6 96.8 88.4 95.8 95.9 95.4 95.8 86.5 
Retail bakeries 546 89.8 83.3 89.7 94.7 94.0 85.6 85.6 84.5 77.4 
New and used car dealers 551 103.4; 102.5) 106.1 104.1 106.5} 107.4; 108.3) 106.5} 107.3 
Auto and home supply stores..............:0::sesesserees 553 103.2} 101.6) 102.7 99.0] »§ 100.0 98.9} 102.8) 106.0] 105.6 
Gasoline service stations... 554 103.0} 105.2) 102.6) 104.3} 109.7) 112.3) 114.4) 117.1 114.5 
Men's and boys! wear StOres............-::0sceseeeeeenee 561 106.0) 109.6] 113.7; 119.2} 118.2) 117.7} 122.6; 125.4 129.0 
Women's clothing stores.. 562 97.8 99.5} 101.5} 103.0} 112.2) 117.7} 419.3) 128.6] 130.6 
Family clothing stores... 565 102.0 104.9 104.5 106.4 111.7 1114 114.0} 123.1 130.9 
Shoe stores............ 566 102.7 107.2 106.1 105.1 111.5 110.8 120.4 124.9 131.5 
Miscellaneous apparel and accessory stores.. 569 96.3 95.2 88.6 78.8 89.1 89.0 92.4 107.9} 115.8 
Furniture and homefurnishings stores........ 571 98.6} 100.9) 101.8) 101.5) 108.4); 108.7} 110.6) 114.8) 118.2 
Household appliance stores............ 572 98.5} 103.5} 102.8; 105.2) 113.9) 114.4) 115.4) 129.2) 128.1 
Radio, television, computer, and music stores...... 573 118.6); 114.6) 119.6) 128.3 137.8} 148.7 167.6} 180.0} 185.0 
Eating and drinking places............:::sssseseeeeeereee 581 102.8} 102.2} 104.0} 103.1 102.5] 103.0) 101.5} 101.5 98.3 
Drug and proprietary stores. 591 101.9} 102.5} 103.6) 104.7; 103.6; 104.6} 104.2; 104.4) 105.6 
Liquor stores... 592 98.2} 101.1 105.2) 105.9) 108.4) 100.3 98.4) 102.6} 110.1 
Used merchandise stores...........+.++ ‘I 593 105.3} 104.9) 100.3 98.6} 110.4; 109.3} 109.8} 109.0 96.8 
Miscellaneous shopping goods stores..............+++ 594 100.7 104.2} 104.2) 105.0 102.7; 104.8) 108.7 TIZTES 1170 
Nonstore retailers 596 105.6} 110.8) 108.8) 109.3) 122.1 122.0} 131.9] 128.7] 129.0 
Fuel dealers... 598 95.6 92.0 84.4 85.3 84.4 85.4 85.5 89.0 90.7 
Retail stores, n.e.c. 599 105.9} 103.1 113.7) 103.2) 111.6) 113.1 116.3] 112.6) 126.6 
Commercial banks. 602 102.8] 104.8) 107.7) 110.1 111.0) 120.2) 122.3) 127.6) 131.5 
Hotels and motels..........:c:ccscseeeeeeeees 701 97.6 95.0 96.1 99.1 107.8} 106.2} 109.6} 110.1 109.5 
Laundry, cleaning, and garment services. 721 97.2 99.7 101.8 99.2 98.3 98.6; 103.6) 105.2) 108.2 
Photographic studios, portrait............. 722 100.1 94.9 96.6 92.8 97.7) » 105.5), 116.7) 312834 122.2 
Beauty shops ee 723 95.1 99.6 96.8 94.8 99.6 95.6 99.3} 102.7) 104.6 
Barber shops............. ARS 724 108.8 111.6 100.2 94.1 112.1 120.7 a ICANA 114.4 123.0 
Funeral services and crematories............-.s02:+0+ 726 102.5 97.9 90.9 89.5) 103.2 98.5 104.0 99.7 97.0 
Automotive repair SHOpS.........22..cseeeceneescneeeeeneeed 753 105.7 108.1 106.9 98.7 103.3} 103.5 Ailitez, 118.5} 112.9 
Motion picture theaters 783 107.1 114.3} 115.8); 116.0 110.8} 109.3 104.8 99.3 100.5 
n.e.c. = not elsewhere classified. 
NOTE: Output per employee is used for SIC 4512, 13, 22. 
43. Unemployment rates, approximating U.S. concepts, in nine countries, quarterly data 
seasonally adjusted 
Annual average 1996 1997 1998 
Country 
1996 1997 I IV I ul il IV I i} 

CINROR States cacccrcesncrcxenvccrasvcecvononeasnn 5.4 49 5.3 5.3 5.3 49 49 47 47 4.4 

9.7 9.2 9.8 9.9 9.6 9.4 9.0 8.9 8.6 8.4 

8.6 8.6 8.7 8.6 8.7 8.7 8.6 8.3 8.1 8.1 

3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.5 3.7 4.2 
France. 12.5 12.4 12.6 12.6 12.4 12.5 12.5 12.3 12.0 11.8 
Germany. Tee - Te 75 Tee Ton 7.8 7.8 fen. 76 
Italy’... 12.1 12.3 12.2 12:1 12.3 12.4 12.2 12.3 12.1 12.4 
Sweden...... 9.9 - 10.0 10.4 10.6 10.4 9.5 8.8 8.4 8.2 
United Kingdom... 


' Quarterly rates are for the first month of the quarter. 


— Data not available. 


NOTE: Quarterly figures for France, Germany, and the United Kingdom 
are calculated by applying annual adjustment factors to current published 
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data, and therefore should be viewed as less precise indicators of 
unemployment under U.S. concepts than the annual figures. See "Notes 
on the data" for information on breaks in series. For further qualifications 
and historical data, see Comparative Labor Force Statistics, 10 Countries 


(Bureau of Labor Statistics, August 1996). 


44. Annual data: Employment status of the working-age population, approximating U.S. concepts, 10 countries 


[Numbers in thousands] 


Employment status and country 1988 1989 1990 a 1991 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 Ee 1997 
Civilian labor force 
WINTRY GT ot SI Sean pea oi 121,669 | 123,869] 125,840] 126,346| 128,105) 129,200] 131,056] 132,304| 133,943] 136,297 
Canada..... 13,900 14,151 14,329 14,408 14,482 14,663 14,832 14,928 15,145 15,354 
Australia... 7,974 8,228 8,444 8,490 8,562 8,619 8,776 9,001 9,127 9,220 
Japan... 60,860 61,920 63,050 64,280 65,040 65,470 65,780 65,990 66,450 67,200 
France.. 23,980 24,170 24,300 24,490 24,570 24,640 24,760 24,860 25,080 25,140 
Germany... 28,610 28,840 29,410 29,760 30,030 29,950 29,860 29,710 29,590 - 
22,660 22,530 22,670 22,940 22,910 22,760 22,640 22,700 22,820 22,860 
Netherlands.... 6,310 6,430 6,640 6,750 6,950 7,090 7,190 7,270 7,320 - 
Sweden....... 4,494 4,552 4,597 4,591 4,520 4,443 4,418 4,460 4,459 - 
United Kingdom.. 28,270 28,580 28,730 28,610 28,410 28,310 28,280 28,480 28,620 - 
Participation rate” 
United States’... 65.9 66.5 66.5 66.2 66.4 66.3 66.6 66.6 66.8 67.1 
67.2 67.5 67.3 66.7 65.9 65.5 65.3 64.8 64.9 64.8 
63.3 64.0 64.6 64.1 63.9 63.6 63.9 64.6 64.6 64.3 
61.9 62.2 62.6 63.2 63.4 63.3 63.1 62.9 63.0 63.2 
56.2 56.1 56.0 56.0 $5.8 §5.6 $5.5 55.3 55.4 §5.2 
55.1 §5.2 55.3 55.4 55.1 $4.2 §3.7 §3.2 52.8 - 
47.4 47.3 47.2 47.7 47.5 48.1 47.5 47.6 47.7 47.7 
$4.2 54.7 56.1 56.5 57.8 58.5 59.0 59.3 59.4 - 
66.9 67.3 67.4 67.0 65.7 64.5 63.9 64.3 64.3 = 
63.5 64.0 64.1 63.7 63.1 62.8 62.5 62.7 62.7 - 
Employed 
United States’ 114,968 | 117,342] 118,793 | 117,718| 118,492] 120,259] 123,060] 124,900] 126,708| 129,558 
Canada... 12,819 13,086 13,165 12,916 12,842 13,015 13,292 13,506 13,676 13,941 
Australia.. 7,398 7,720 7,859 7,676 7,637 7,680 7,921 8,235 8,344 8,429 
59,310 60,500 61,710 62,920 63,620 63,810 63,860 63,890 64,200 64,900 
21,520 21,850 22,100 22,140 22,010 21,730 21,710 21,940 21,950 22,020 
26,800 27,200 27,950 28,480 28,660 28,230 27,920 27,770 27,470 - 
20,870 20,770 21,080 21,360 21,230 20,430 20,080 19,970 20,050 20,050 
5,830 5,980 6,230 6,350 6,560 6,620 6,670 6,760 6,850 - 
4,410 4,480 4,513 4,447 4,265 4,028 3,992 4,056 4,019 - 
United Kingdom. 26,510 26,740 26,090 25,530 25,340 25,550 | 26,000 26,280 - 
Employment-population ratio® 
United States' 62.3 63.0 62.8 61.7 61.5 61.7 62.5 62.9 63.2 63.8 
Canada. 62.0 62.4 61.9 59.8 58.4 58.2 58.5 58.6 58.6 58.9 
Australia. 58.7 60.1 60.1 §7.9 57.0 56.6 57.7, 59.1 59.1 58.8 
Japan.. 60.4 60.8 61.3 61.8 62.0 61.7 61.3 60.9 60.9 61.0 
50.4 50.7 50.9 50.6 50.0 49.0 48.7 48.8 48.5 48.4 
51.6 52.0 52.6 53.0 52.6 $1.1 50.2 49.7 49.0 - 
43.7 43.6 43.9 44.5 44.0 43.1 424 41.8 41.9 41.9 
50.0 50.9 52.6 53.2 54.5 54.7 54.7 §5.2 55.6 - 
65.7 66.2 66.1 64.9 62.0 58.5 57.6 58.4 57.9 - 
58.1 59.3 59.6 58.0 56.7 56.2 56.5 §7.2 57.6 - 
Unemployed ~~ 
6,701 6,528 7,047 8,628 9,613 8,940 7,996 7,404 7,236 6,739 
1,082 1,065 1,164 1,492 1,640 1,649 1,541 1,422 1,469 1,414 
576 508 585 814 925 939 856 766 783 791 
1,550 1,420 1,340 1,360 1,420 1,660 1,920 2,100 2,250 2,300 
2,460 2,320 2,200 2,350 2,560 2,910 3,050 2,920 3,150 3,130 
1,810 1,640 1,460 1,280 1,370 1,720 1,940 1,940 2,120 - 
1,790 1,760 1,590 1,580 1,680 2,330 2,560 2,720 2,760 2,810 
480 450 410 400 390 470 520 510 470 - 
84 72 84 144 255 415 426 404 440 - 
United Kingdom. 2,420 2,070 1,990 2,520 2,880 2,970 2,730 2,480 2,340 - 
Unemployment rate 
United States’... 55 5.3 5.6 6.8 7.5 6.9 6.1 5.6 5.4 4.9 
Canada... 7.8 7.5) 8.4 10.4 11.3 11.2 10.4 9.5 9.7 9.2 
Australia. 7.2 6.2 6.9 9.6 10.8 10.9 9.7 8.5 8.6 8.6 
Japan.. rts) 2.3 2.1 2.1 2.2 25 2.9 3.2 3.4 3.4 
France... 10.3 9.6 9.1 9.6 10.4 11.8 12.3 11.8 12.5 12.4 
Germany... 6.3 5.7 5.0 4.3 4.6 5.7 6.5 6.5 7.2 - 


" Data for 1994 are not directly comparable with data for 1993 and earlier years. For 
additional information, see the box note under "Employment and Unemployment Data". NOTE: See "Notes on the data" for information on breaks in series for the United 


in the notes to this section. 
? Labor force as a percent of the working-age population. 


States, France, Italy, the Netherlands, and Sweden. 


available. 


2 Employment as a percent of the working-age population. 


Dash indicates data not 
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45. Annual indexes of manufacturing productivity and related measures, 12 countries 


[1992 = 100] 


Item and country 1960 | 1970 | 1973 | 1980 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 |_ 1989 
Output per hour 
United States. - - - 71.9 88.2 94.3 97.8 97.0 
40.5 60.4 72.2 78.5 92.6 93.5 93.9 94.3 
14.0 38.0 48.1 63.9 76.9 81.2 84.8 89.5 
17.8 32.7 42.6 64.5 87.6 88.7 91.8 96.7 
29.5 52.1 66.1 89.2 90.0 89.6 92.9 96.1 
23.0 45.5 53.9 70.5 85.2 86.7 92.7 97.4 
29.2 §2.1 61.1 77.3 89.5 88.4 91.6 94.4 
19.6 36.8 43.9 64.0 82.6 85.0 86.6 89.4 
19.5 38.6 48.8 69.8 91.0 91.7 93.8 97.1 
36.7 57.8 67.6 76.7 89.0 93.3 92.1 94.6 
27.6 52.8 62.1 74.0 88.5 90.1 90.8 93.8 
United Kingdom. 30.2 43.3 51.4 54.4 74.0 78.2 82.7 86.2 
Output 
United States. - - - 77.3 91.0 97.9} 104.5} 104.0 
34.2 61.0 77.6 85.9 99.3} 104.1) 109.4) 110.3 
10.7 38.8 50.0 59.9 74.9 78.4 84.6 90.2 
30.7 57.6 70.6 78.2 89.0 88.7 93.1 98.9 
40.1 66.8 78.1 89.7 101.7 97.6 99.1 100.3 
32.4 66.9 80.1 92.7 91.2 91.4 96.3} 101.6 
41.5 70.9 78.5 85.3 89.7 88.0 90.9 94.0 
21.5 44.8 54.1 78.7 84.8 88.5 94.8 98.6 
31.9 59.8 68.0 77.8 88.3 89.5 92.8 96.9 
56.5 89.1 102.2 103.6 108.1 110.7 105.3 101.3 
46.5 81.7 88.5 91.8 105.2 107.7 110.2 111.6 
67.8 90.4 99.7 87.2 90.2 94.5 101.5 105.5 
Total hours 
Wrlted States isncussss>cccasvestestestestcesemtaneiniertenn ete 92.2 104.5 110.5 107.6 103.1 103.9 106.8 107.2 
Canada... 84.5 100.9 107.5 109.5 107.2 111.4 116.5} 117.0 
102.3} 104.0 93.8 97.3 96.6 99.8} 100.8 
176.3 165.6 121.4 101.6 100.0 101.5 102.3 
128.3 118.1 100.6 113.1 109.0 106.6 104.3 
147.0 148.7 131.5 107.2 105.1 104.0} 104.4 
136.1 128.4 110.3 100.1 99.6 99.2 99.5 
121.8 123.4 123.0 102.7 104.1 109.5} 110.2 
155.1 139.3 111.4 97.0 97.6 98.9 99.7 
154.3 151.2 135.0 121.6 118.6 114.3 107.1 
154.7 142.5 124.0 118.9 119.5 121.4 119.0 
208.6 194.0 160.3 121.9 120.9 122.7 122.3 
Compensation per hour 
United States. 14.9 23.8 28.6 55.8 78.6 80.8 84.0 86.8 
Canada.. 10.5 18.3 22.9 50.2 77.5 79.8 83.3 86.4 
Japan.. 4.3 16.5 26.8 58.6 76.1 7.9 79.2 84.2 
Belgium. 5.6 14.1 CASE 52.7 775 79.3 81.0 85.2 
Denmark. 4.6 13.2 20.4 49.4 72.9 79.7 82.5 87.2 
France. 4.3 10.5 14.9 41.3 76.8 79.7 82.7 87.2 
Germany 8.1 20.8 29.1 53.8 73.1 76.6 79.6 83.4 
Italy... 1.6 4.6 7.0 27.9 62.6 66.1 68.7 75.5 
Netherlands. 6.4 20.3 31.8 64.7 85.1 87.8 87.7 88.5 
Norway. 4.7 11.8 17.0 39.0 69.1 78.5 83.3 87.2 
Sweden.. 41 10.8 15.2 37.4 63.1 67.3 TART 79.4 
United Kingdom: 3.1 6.4 9.6 33.8 59.4 66.3 70.3 75.2 
Unit labor costs: National currency basis 
United States. - - - 77.6 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 
25.9 30.3 31.8 63.9 83.6 85.3 88.7 91.7 
30.9 43.3 55.7 91.7 99.0 96.0 93.4 94.0 
31.2 43.3 50.8 81.8 88.6 89.5 88.3 88.1 
155 25.3| -30.8 §5.3 81.0 89.0 88.8 90.7 
18.7 23.0 27.6 58.6 90.2 92.0 89.3 89.5 
28.0 39.9 47.6 69.6 81.6 86.7 86.9 88.3 
8.0 12.6 16.0 43.7 75.8 77.8 79.4 84.4 
33.0 52.7 65.1 92.7 93.5 95.8 93.5 91.1 
12.9 20.4 25.1 50.8 (els 84.1 90.4 92.2 
14.9 20.5 24.4 50.6 71.3 74.7 79.0 84.7 
10.3 14.8 18.8 62.1 80.3 84.5 85.0 87.2 
Unit labor costs: U.S. dollar basis 
United States. - - - 776 89.1 85.7 85.9 89.5 


— Data not available. 
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1991 | 1993 | 1994 | 1995 | 1996 
“ eae eee 
98.2} 102.1 108.1} 115.1 120.2 
96.3) 101.7) 106.2} 107.5} 108.6 
99.4) 100.5} 101.8) 109.2} 114.3 
99.1 104.1 110.0) 109.4; 110.6 
97.9} 106.8 =| oS ins 
98.7; 101.8); 110.4) 114.5} 117.0 
102.0] 100.8; 108.4) 112.0) 117.0 
95.3) 104.5) 107.4) 110.7} 113.3 
99.6] 101.9) 114.2) 119.6} 1226 
97.5} -400.6] 101.4] 102.5} 103.3 
95.0) 106.7). 116.1 122.4) 125.4 
93.9} 105.7) 109.3} 107.6} 106.1 
98.7; 103.5) 112.2} 119.8) 124.5 
98.7} 104.8) 112.8} 117.1 118.6 
101.4 96.0 95.4; 100.5} 105.2 
100.7 96.9] 101.4] 104.5} 104.7 
99.2) 101.1 103.0) 106.7} 106.9 
101.7 96.2} 101.3} 105.4) 106.2 
102.8 91.8 93.5 94.2 93.9 
99.7 96.6} 101.9] 107.7} 106.8 
100.6 98.2} 104.2) 107.5} 109.1 
98.3} 102.7} 106.7} 109.9) 112.9 
103.6) 101.3) 115.7} 130.1 132.9 
100.1 101.5} 106.2) 108.0} 108.3 
100.6] 101.4) 103.8) 104.1 103.5 
102.5) 103.0} 106.2} 108.9) 109.1 
102.0 95.6 93.7 92.0 92.0 
101.6 93.2 92.2 95.6 94.6 
101.3 94.7 = = = 
103.0 94.5 91.8 92.0 90.8 
100.8 91.1 86.3 84.1 80.3 
104.6 92.4 94.8 97.2 94.3 
101.0 96.4 91.3 89.8 89.0 
100.8; 102.1 105.2; 107.2} 109.3 
109.0 94.9 99.6} 106.3) 106.0 
106.6 96.0 97.2) 100.3} 102.1 
95.7} 102.9} 105.6) 108.7} 112.2 
97.1) 100.1 102.1 103.9) 108.5 
95.9} 104.6; 106.7; 110.0) 111.6 
95.4} 105.0) 108.4) 111.6) 114.3 
96.2} 102.4 = = - 
96.3} 103.6} 106.2) 107.7} 109.6 
95.1} 106.1 112.1 117.4) 123.5 
93.1} 107.1 106.6} 109.2) 117.1 
95.2) 103.7) 108.2} 111.1 114.5 
97.5; 101.5) 104.4) 109.2} 114.0 
95.4 98.0) 101.1] 106.2) 113.4 
93.0) 106.3) 108.3} 108.7; 110.8 
97.5) 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 
100.9 98.4 96.1 96.7 99.9 
96.5) 104.1 104.9] 100.7 97.7 
96.3} 100.9 98.6 102.0} 103.3 
98.3 95.9 97.9} 101.4) 103.5 
97.6} 101.8 96.2 94.0 93.7 
93.2} 105.3) 103.5} 104.8) 105.5 
97.7} 102.5 99.2 98.6) 103.3 
95.6) 101.8 94.8 92.9 93.4 
100.0) 100.9} 102.9} 106.5} 110.3 
100.4 91.8 87.0 86.8 90.4 
99.0) 100.5 99.1} 101.0} 104.4 
97.5) 100.8 97.7 94.5 93.3 


46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers° 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 


Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 


? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 


Occupational Injuries. 


% The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 


100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 


N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


weeks per year). 


5 Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
— Data not available. 
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EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


2 
fe. ane lupe ol case 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989'| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993 “| 1994 *| 1995 | 1996 4 
Nondurable goods: ] 
Total cases 9.6 10.0 W141 11.4 11.6 Vihe7 11:5 At: 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
Lost workday cases. oe 4.4 46 5.1 5.4 5:5 5.6 5.5 5.3 5.0 5.1 4.9 4.6 
BFS HWW ONACCAY Sct tera aie sion vavescrevoxnu dverevasoop cwosabanrorowavacvaewsevaverscad 77.6 82.3 93.5 101.7 107.8 116.9 119.7 121.8 - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases 16.7 16.5 17.7 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases... = 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
EOGEANOIK CAS. x arvereel tamed: soetceecy Mussnereeatciwassaneerowedteseuseeweescs ocd 138.0 137.8 153.7 169.7 174.7 202.6 207.2 211.9 - - - - 
Tobacco products: 
MOAN GASGS restore nerd ceesreretet stench A an Sede dcses'scauiieosacowareausesved 7.3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 TH 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 
Lost workday cases... 3.0 2.5 2.5 2.9 3.4 8:2 2.8 2.4 2.3 2.4 2.6 2.8 
Lost workdays: 51.7 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
Total cases 5 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 4] 3.6 
Lost workdays.... 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
BREMEN Gea OSintene eecis cca neeeeasenreenteericneae newer ceranmicielteeecha~aiincssvewes 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 
Lost workday cases... 2.6 rari 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 
Lost workdays........... 44.1 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9) 104.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.1 T:2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 
Lost workday case: 47 4.7 5.8 5.9 5.8 5.5 5.0 5.0 46 45 4.2 3.8 
Lost workdays 94.6 99.5 122.3 124.3 132.9 124.8 122.7 125.9 - - - - 
Printing and publishing: 
Total cases ........... 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases.. ist 2.9 2.9 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.3 a2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
OSE WOT RCA Sra trays neste aoe ese c suave bens a reestieacensopencievateiar xem ecco 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - 
Chemicals and allied products: 
Sao RRO a otis clevonvsreannntoe aint dice canewow na as 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7 5.5 48 
Lost workday cases.. 2.3 PET 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 27, 2.8 2, 2.4 
Lost workdayS............. 38.8 49.4 58.8 59.0 63.4 61.6 62.4 64.2 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
Total cases 5.1 7A 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 §.2 47 4.8 4.6 
Lost workday cases.. cea 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 2.5 2.3 2.4 2.5 
EQ SHWISIRGLAYS saies tens ne scree ter caev rasa beeea au oncsesecceeceavcdsnianvaveneac al 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
MIMD SASS ers atenkas cies. rue perches tetawewahaacey aban ban en's 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
Lost workday cases. 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 7.2 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
Lost workdays. 907.4) 118.2) 1380.8) 142.9) 147.2) 151.3) 150.9) 153.3 - - - - 
Leather and leather products: 
Total cases 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 12.5 12.1 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases.. 4.6 4.8 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 4.8 45 
Lost workdays 88.3 83.4 114.5 128.2 130.4 152.3 140.8 128.5 - - - - 
Transportation and public utilities 
Total cases ....... 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 
Lost workday cases.. 5.0 4.8 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.5 §.2 $.1 
Lost workdays.......... 107.1 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 = = = - 
Wholesale and retail trade = 
SRS RN pete Berek cesarean nan del apm cseacs exivunce dv evansina oe 7.4 Ta eA 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 tS 6.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.2 3.3 3.4 35 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 
Lost workdays.......... 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total Cases ..........0.. 7.2 7.2 7.4 7.6 dell 7.4 i 7.6 7.8 TATE 7.5 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 Sf 3.8 4.0 Bi7, 3.7 3.6 ay, 3.8 3.6 3.4 
MOS PAONR ODS iy axrer inn coos snrt cee sees <aupvedunnd-aronvezer recor scsewessemsediysuved 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
Retail trade: 
MMM CHB OS crcececiter tevoerrsexcoterr ects cne sp adueves ancd dishacuesrdneeahewenuves 75 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 1ETE 8.7 8.2 7.9 05 6.9 
Lost workday cases. 3.1 3.2 33 3.4 3.4 3.4 aa 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 
Lost workdays.......... 47.0 50.5 62.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 2.7 2.6 2.4 
Lost workday cases. 9 9 9 9 9 V1 1.1 1.2 Ler 11 1.0 9 
Lost workdays......... 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - - = = 
Services 
Total cases 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7.1 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.6 2:5 2.7 2.6 27 2.8 2.8 3.0 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 
REDS OTRISA WS ators cerns dane tossenoret Rete econc seatmeccantctyconnpnscneexoted 45.4 43.0 45.8 47.7 §1.2 56.4 60.0 68.6 - = - - 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 
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46. Continued—Occupational injury and illness rates by industry,’ United States 


Incidence rates per 100 full-time workers® 


2 
munlety See ec eens 1985 | 1986 | 1987 | 1988 | 1989| 1990 | 1991 | 1992 | 1993| 19944] 19954] 1996 
Nondurable goods: | 
Total cases ... 9.6 10.0 A.A 11.4 11.6 A 11.5 11.3 10.7 10.5 9.9 9.2 
Lost workday cases. 4.4 4.6 5.1 5.4 5.5 5.6 6.5 5.3 5.0 5. 4.9 4.6 
Lost workdays.......... 77.6 82.3 93.5} 101.7) 107.8] 1169} 119.7; 121.8 - - - - 
Food and kindred products: 
Total cases ... 16.7 16.5 ae sf 18.5 18.5 20.0 19.5 18.8 17.6 17.1 16.3 15.0 
Lost workday cases.. 8.1 8.0 8.6 9.2 9.3 9.9 9.9 9.5 8.9 9.2 8.7 8.0 
Lost workdays.......... 138.0| 137.8) 153.7} 169.7} 174.7] 202.6) 207.2) 211.9 - - - - 
Tobacco products: 
Total cases a3 6.7 8.6 9.3 8.7 77 6.4 6.0 5.8 5.3 5.6 6.7 
Lost workday cases.. 3.0 25 2.5 2.9 3.4 3.2 2.8 24 2:3 2.4 2.6 2.8 
LOST WORKDAY SI ie. scredar a. o st sestaxnzessnccartaerecescae nonce neni eees 61:7; 45.6 46.4 53.0 64.2} — 62.3 52.0 42.9 - - - - 
Textile mill products: 
TWOtal! CASES) Fccceea rest seen -feancstves ve sasseecaet conesaceeaepespresoneenee ened 75 7.8 9.0 9.6 10.3 9.6 10.1 9.9 9.7 8.7 8.2 7.8 
Lost workday cases.. 3.0 3.1 3.6 4.0 4.2 4.0 4.4 4.2 41 4.0 41 3.6 
Lost workdays.......... 57.4 59.3 65.9 78.8 81.4 85.1 88.3 87.1 - - - - 
Apparel and other textile products: 
Total cases 6.7 6.7 7.4 8.1 8.6 8.8 9.2 9.5 9.0 8.9 8.2 7.4 
Lost workday cases.. 2.6 2.7 3.1 3.5 3.8 3.9 4.2 4.0 3.8 3.9 3.6 3.3 
Lost workdays... 444 49.4 59.5 68.2 80.5 92.1 99.9} 104.6 - - - - 
Paper and allied products: 
Total cases 10.2 10.5 12.8 13.1 12.7 12.4 11:2 11.0 9.9 9.6 8.5 7.9 
Lost workday cases.. 47 47 §.8 §.9 5.8 5:5 5.0 5.0 4.6 45 4.2 3.8 
WA Lost workdays....... 94.6] 99.5] 122.3) 124.3) 132.9) 124.8] 122.7} 125.9 = = = = 
Printing and publishing: 
Hl!!! Total cases 6.3 6.5 6.7 6.6 6.9 6.9 6.7 7.3 6.9 6.7 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases. 2.9 2.9 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.3 3.2 3.2 3.1 3.0 3.0 2.8 
ii Lost workdays 49.2 50.8 55.1 59.8 63.8 69.8 74.5 74.8 - - - - 
| il Chemicals and allied products: 
Total cases 5.1 6.3 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 6.4 6.0 5.9 5.7; 5.5 48 
tl} Lost workday cases. 2.3 2.7 3.1 3.3 3.2 3.1 3.1 2.8 Ea 2.8 27 2.4 
Kill Lost Workdays..1..1:02..ctnica sisi wcnacinaeinnee tomate w eSB lll 404 7 58:81, MRSSIOl me resia 616 | e624) e642 - - - - 
Petroleum and coal products: 
MH Total cases ... 54 7 7.3 7.0 6.6 6.6 6.2 5.9 5.2 47 48 4.6 
Lost workday cases. 2.4 3.2 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.1 2.9 2.8 25 2.3 2.4 2.5 
Lost workdays............ 49.9 67.5 65.9 68.4 68.1 77.3 68.2 71.2 - - - - 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products: 
Total cases 13.4 14.0 15.9 16.3 16.2 16.2 15.1 14.5 13.9 14.0 12.9 12.3 
i Lost workday cases. = 6.3 6.6 7.6 8.1 8.0 7.8 mid 6.8 6.5 6.7 6.5 6.3 
ay Lost WOFKCAYS....-sss-eseeseesesassesnecsnsscersseesnnecsonsertnesssnsecnnesssanssesnend 107.4 118.2 130.8 142.9 147.2 151.3 150.9 153.3 - - - - 
iit Leather and leather products: 
MOtAli CASOS |. cis. ccctsseuvescqisineicsnces nesses aveasoe snswewess OoSsveceuneaactaey 10.3 10.5 12.4 11.4 13.6 12.1 TANS. 124 12.1 12.0 11.4 10.7 
Lost workday cases. 4.6 48 5.8 5.6 6.5 5.9 5.9 5.4 5.5 5.3 48 4.5 
il Lost workdays. 88.3 83.4] 114.5] 128.2} 130.4] 152.3) 140.8) 128.5 - - = - 
Transportation and public utilities 
f Total’ cases 1.05 cscssksccckeors odcoussacreeten terutnacuadeasececeeeeecnee 8.6 8.2 8.4 8.9 9.2 9.6 9.3 9.1 9.5 9.3 9.1 8.7 
Wn Lost workday cases.... 5.0 48 4.9 5.1 5.3 5.5 5.4 §.1 5.4 5.5 6.2 5.1 
Lost workdayS............ 102.1 108.1 118.6 121.5 134.1 140.0 144.0 - - - - 
Wholesale and retail trade 
WRB CASES isc os ocsticsnvvscancsbgandine avec Sige Uae cheshaeenawenerenea eect nena 7.4 tani Tol 7.8 8.0 7.9 7.6 8.4 8.1 7.9 75 6.8 
Lost workday cases.... es 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.5 3.6 3.5 3.4 3.5 3.4 3.4 3.2 2.9 
Lost workdayS............ 50.7 54.0 56.1 60.9 63.5 65.6 72.0 80.1 - - - - 
Wholesale trade: 
Total cases wee te 7.4 7.6 7.7 7.4 ieee 7.6 7.8 ny 75 6.6 
Lost workday cases. 3.5 3.6 3.7, 3.8 4.0 3.7 3.7 3.6 3:7 3.8 3.6 3.4 
i Lost workdays......... 59.8 62.5 64.0 69.2 71.9 71.5 79.2 82.4 - - - - 
iW Retail trade: : 
f Total cases 75 7.8 7.8 7.9 8.1 8.1 7.7 8.7 8.2 7.9 7.5 6.9 
m Lost workday cases. eo 3.1 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.4 3.4 3.3 3.4 3.3 3.3 3.0 2.8 
LOSt WOKKGAYS .cccoase nade scn vec escisvsnrsecectess ciphaxsaintsnentb aeceeete acento 47.0 50.5 52.9 57.6 60.0 63.2 69.1 79.2 - - - - 
Finance, insurance, and real estate 
Total cases 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.4 2.4 2.9 2.9 27 2.6 2.4 
Lost workday cases. 9 9 9 9 9 Lat 1.1 1.2 1.2 1.1 1.0 9 
USE WOVKGAYS ioc crsconsesncnevasnusbiechesuatecenieesanuccneenstaa terme epee anere 15.4 17.1 14.3 17.2 17.6 27.3 24.1 32.9 - ~ - - 
Services 
Total cases 5.4 5.3 5.5 5.4 5.5 6.0 6.2 7A 6.7 6.5 6.4 6.0 
Lost workday cases 2.8 2.8 2.8 2.6 


LOST WOMENS eesti ciertac rics terntrs aaa taea nent cee eer 


‘ Data for 1989 and subsequent years are based on the Standard Industrial Class- 
ification Manual, 1987 Edition. For this reason, they are not strictly comparable with data 
for the years 1985-88, which were based on the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, 1972 Edition, 1977 Supplement. 

? Beginning with the 1992 survey, the annual survey measures only nonfatal injuries and 
illnesses, while past surveys covered both fatal and nonfatal incidents. To better address 
fatalities, a basic element of workplace safety, BLS implemented the Census of Fatal 
Occupational Injuries. 

* The incidence rates represent the number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays per 
100 full-time workers and were calculated as (N/EH) X 200,000, where: 
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N = number of injuries and illnesses or lost workdays; 


EH = total hours worked by all employees during the calendar year; and 
200,000 = base for 100 full-time equivalent workers (working 40 hours per week, 50 


weeks per year). 


* Beginning with the 1993 survey, lost workday estimates will not be generated. As of 
1992, BLS began generating percent distributions and the median number of days away 
from work by industry and for groups of workers sustaining similar work disabilities. 


® Excludes farms with fewer than 11 employees since 1976. 
— Data not available. 


47. Fatal occupational injuries by event or exposure, 1992-96 
Ee 


Fatalities 

Event or exposure’ 1992 1993 1994 1995 1996 
Number i Number | Number | Number | Number | Percent 
BO beg eess pee aamenres cesecectactnesceatesanccotese cece sins exsacvad ccasanaeachvariessy 6,217 6,331 6,632 6,275 6,112 100 
Transportation incidents... 2,484 2,499 2,762 2,588 2,556 42 
Highway incident............- 1,158 1,242 1,343 1,345 1,324 22 
Collision between vehicles, mobile equipment 578 659 654 642 656 11 
Moving in same direction.............:cceeee 78 100 120 127 95 2 
Moving in opposite directions, oncoming.. 201 245 230 246 214 4 
Moving in intersection........... cscs 107 123 144 99 153 3 
Vehicle struck stationary object or equipment 192 189 255 275 240 4 
Noncollision incident 301 336 373 351 348 6 
Jackknifed or overturned—no collision. 213 236 274 261 264 4 
Nonhighway (farm, industrial premises) incident. 436 392 409 389 369 6 
Overturned..........ccsssesseeee 208 214 226 210 204 3 
Worker struck by vehicle..... 346 365 391 388 349 6 
Railway incident.............2.22.++ 66 86 81 82 75 1 
Water vehicle incident 109 119 94 87 107 2 
Aircraft incident... 353 282 426 283 320 5 
Assaults and violent acts.... 1,281 1,329 1,321 1,280 1,144 19 
FIOIICIA SS fot cnsecsvesvecne taceeasassan 1,044 1,074 1,080 1,036 912 15 
Hitting, kicking, beating. 52 35 47 46 47 1 
Shooting..........:.se000 852 884 934 762 751 12 
Stabbing... 90 95 60 67 79 1 
Self-inflicted injuries... 205 222 214 221 199 3 
Contact with objects and equipment. 1,004 1,045 1,017 916 1,005 16 
Struck by object..... 557 565 590 547 579 9 
Struck by falling object.. 361 346 372 341 402 tf 
Struck by flying object...... 77 81 68 63 58 1 
Caught in or compressed by equipment or objects 316 311 280 255 283 5 
Caught in running equipment or machinery... 159 151 147 131 146 2 
Caught in or crushed in collapsing materials.. 110 138 132 99 130 2 
600 618 665 650 684 11 
507 534 580 577 607 10 
78 76 86 97 95 2 
Fall from roof... 108 120 129 143 148 2 
Fall from scaffold, staging. 66 71 89 82 88 1 
Fall on same level...............++ 62 49 63 53 49 1 
Exposure to harmful substances or environments... 605 592 641 609 523 9 
Contact with electric CUrrent..........00eceeeeees 334 325 348 348 279 5 
Contact with overhead power lines 140 115 132 139 116 2 
Contact with temperature extremes..... 33 38 50 56 32 1 
Exposure to caustic, noxious, or allergenic substances.. 127 116 133 107 119 2 
Inhalation of substances 83 68 84 62 75 1 
Oxygen deficiency..........cceeeceeeees 111 112 109 97 92 2 
DIOWNING; SUDMECISION =... 0: -:0c0--ecereceicnesessenoecrennensessarnsnsteneoes 78 90 89 77 67 1 
Fires and @xploSions ...............:02s0sceceeceeseecssseessessenenssseresseeeseses 167 204 202 207 184 3 
Other events or exposures” RSs tetra estar eae rete Rake abpensecnctcet is 76 44 24 25 16 - 


1 


Classification Structures. 
2 Includes the category "Bodily reaction and exertion." 


Based on the 1992 BLS Occupational Injury and Illness 


shown separately. Percentages may not add to totals because of 


rounding. Dashes indicate less that 0.5 percent or data that are not 
available or that do not meet publication criteria. 


NOTE: Totals for major categories may include subcategories not 
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MANAGEMENT AND CIRCULATION 
(Required by 39 U.S.C. 3685) 


1. Title of Publication: Monthly Labor Review 

2. Publication Number: 987-800 

3. Date of Filing: October 1, 1998 

4. Frequency of Issue: Monthly 

5. Number of Issues Published Annually: 12 

6. Annual Subscription Price: $25 

7. Complete Mailing Address of Known Office of Publication: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
2 Massachusetts Ave., NE, Washington, DC 20212-0001 

8. Complete Mailing Address of Headquarters of General Business Office of Publisher: U.S. Department 


of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2 Massachusetts Ave., N.E., Washington, DC 20212 

9. Names and Complete Addresses of Publishers, Editor, and Executive Editor: Publisher: U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Publications, 2 Massachusetts Avenue, N.E., 
Washington, DC 20212; Editor: Deborah P. Klein, same address; Executive Editor: 
Richard M. Devens, Jr., same address 

10. Owner: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 2 Massachusetts Avenue, N.E., 
Washington, Dc, 20212 

11. Known Bondholders, Mortgagees, and Other Security Holders Owning or Holding | Percent or More 
of Total Amount of Bonds, Mortgages, or Other Securities: None 

12. Purpose, Function and Nonprofit Status: Not applicable 

13. Publication Title: Monthly Labor Review 

14. Issue Date for Circulation Data Below: August 1998 

15. Extent and Nature of Circulation: 


Actual number 


Average number of copies of 
of copies of each single issues 
issue during published 
preceding nearest to 
12 months filing date 


A. Total number copies printed 

KONG IA TO SOBTUNID) etaree va ee a csoancs savas ata sc cncasacousseas aeestvdsenscesscadshsseveakevstsseanss 10,671 9,980 
B. Paid circulation: 

1. Sales through dealers and carriers, street vendors, 


PAESCMe OLMIS I Crest sacnt ies steer <8 oy suas ac castueissssucvenescsewsct sevesvestesevsveasese 275) 2,260 
PMV IATIESTIOSCEIDUIOD ese cssactzes-e/.nsceaseccenaseesncsecnecsestevesscetessecscnecssctseecessie 7,578 22 
NOTICE AINPFATGICITCUNACION «2 .-<caseresicccesscsescicstoserensasnnsenconsdsecrontacceversensesseseson 10,153 9,481 
D. Free distribution by mail, carrier, or other means (samples, 
aMplinicmtaty. ANG Other [TES COPIES) <.c....-scerencseseeeecenseosecosrseseseucssisnss 274 255 
Bere DistiOutION Outside the Mail ........c0s0csse.seseccssccovsscocsscaconcicssccoses 125 125 
PS fotal Free Distribution (sum of D and E) ...................cocsssssonensssecsessacens 399 380 
Geeloramistrpution: (Sum Of C:and. F) cies. cscccecsncsssscssescessessesessevessesnresoess 10,552 9 861 
H. Copies not distributed: 
PRON CEMISC HICTLOVETS. SDOLEC cers-c-scsacccsesecsencosspscsosecdcerssarsnecevenesos 119 119 


PIR CLUALAS AROIMMICWS AGCIES scccscenvsseccecessssenseosssopsensoosenecacassacecsensaee i —_— 
I. Total (sum of G and H—should equal 
SISAL SS TUMIES MO WNUTIGA)) 5, sarraxse sce stseosessenesoesecaieaneseasductecsestnaceapddcesensne> 10,671 9,980 


fomeetcent Paid and/or Requested Circulation ....c-......+-c-corsssrsecescorecesees 96.2 96.1 


I certify that the statements made by me above are correct and complete. 


Aa en eee 
Richard M. Devens, Jr., 
Executive Editor 


The Industry Reference You’ve Been Waiting For! 


North American Industry 
Classification System 
United States, 1997 


Replaces the U.S. Standard Industrial Classification (SIC) System (1987), 
the Standard Industrial Classification System of Canada (1980), and the 


Mexican Classification of Activities and Products (1994). CLASSIFICATION 


The new, official NAICS system provides common industry definitions that SYSTEM 
cover the economies of the three North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) countries: the United States, Canada and Mexico. Organized in a 
hierarchical structure much like the existing SIC, the new NAICS groups 
establishments with similar production processes: Wigan aon aah 


United States, 1997 


e First two digits designate a major economic sector such as agriculture 
or manufacturing. 


Examples of the new classification system— 


¢ New subsector for computers and electronic 


e Third digit designates an economic subsector. : 
product manufacturing. 


e Fourth digit designates an industry group, such as grain and oil seed farming 
or fiber, yarn and thread mills. 


e _ Fifth digit designates the NAICS industry such as wheat farming 
or broadwoven fabric mills. 


New industry group for root, tuber, and peant 
farming 


New industry for apiculture 


¢ 8 new industries for fabricated metal produc 

e Optionally, each country may add additional detailed industries below the 
5-digit level so long as the additional detail aggregates to a 5-digit level 
of NAICS. 


Includes 350 new industries, definitions for each industry, tables showing the 
correspondence between NAICS and 1987 SIC codes,and alphabetized list of more than 
18,000 businesses and their corresponding NAICS code. Follows the production-oriented 
economic concept. 


e New structure for transportation equipment 
manufacture to classify industries producing 
equipment for transporting people and goods 


2 new categories for chocolate and 
confectionery products 


e Redefines support activities 


e ...and much more 


Use the handy order form below to order your copy of the North American Classification System 199 


i United States Government Fax to: (202) 512-2250 Mail to: | Superintendent of Document: 
egen INFORMATION Phone: (202) 512-1800 PO Box 371954 


PUBLICATIONS % PERIODICALS % ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS Pittsburgh PA 15250-7954 
Order Processing Code: 


* 3281 


1 MosterCord! 


X 4. : 


Total Price 


Qty. Stock Number _| Title Price Each 
| 041-001-00508-1 | North American Industry Classification System 1997 — cloth 


| 041-001-00509-9 | North American Industry Classification System 1997 - paper 


Prices include regular shipping and handling. International customers please add 25 percent. Total Order 


Check method of payment: 
() Check payable to Superintendent of Documents 


Personal name (Please type or print) Q GPO Deposit Account fe LI-l] 


OVISA OMasterCard UO Discover/NOVUS 


LTT EEL) ET AT se 


Street address ae a (expiration date) Thank you for your order! 


Company name 


City, State, Zip code 


Daytime phone including area code Authorizing signature 7/98 


Important: Please include this completed order form with your payment. 


issues 


Freebies From BLS Keep You Informed 


The Bureau's series of issues papers provides you with succinct, up-to-the-minute background 
analysis in readily digested form. They're convenient, current, easy to read, and free! To be 
added to the /ssues in Labor Statistics mailing list, write to: Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of 
Publications and Special Studies, Room 2850, 2 Massachusetts Ave., NE., Washington, DC 
20212-0001, or FAX the coupon below to (202) 606-7891. 


Here are some recent /ssues. 


e Health Insurance Premiums Dominate Health Care Budget Of Consumers 
e Growth of Jobs With Above Average Earnings Projected At All Educational Levels 
e Shifting Work Force Spawns New Set of Hazardous Occupations 

e Violence In the Workplace Comes Under Close Scrutiny 

e Part-time Work: A Choice Or A Response 

e The Demographics of Family Spending 

e What’s Behind U.S. Competitiveness? 

e Safer Construction Workplaces Evident During the Early 1990s 

e Unpaid Family Leave 

e Outdoor Occupations Exhibit High Rates of Fatal Injury 

e School Enrollment After Age 25 

e Displacement Spreads to Higher Paid Managers and Professionals 


Yes, please add my name to free mailing list J336, /ssues /n Labor Statistics. 
Name/Position 

Organization 

Street 


City Sates... si‘ 
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‘Where are you publishing Soran i 


your research? 


i) 
The Monthly Labor Review welcomes articles on the 8.2 
ee 67 0 
labor force, labor-management relations, business “2 ; g 
conditions, industry productivity, compensation, 7, 7 v9 


occupational safety and health, demographic trends 
and other economic developments. Papers should be 
factual, and analytical, not polemical in tone. | 
Potential articles, as well as comments on 
material published in the Review, should be 
submitted to: 


Editor-in-Chief 

Monthly Labor Review 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Washington, DC 20212 


Telephone: (202) 606-5900 
E-mail: mir@bls.gov 


Need more research, facts, and analysis? 
‘Subscribe to Monthly Labor Review today! 


t United States Government 

INFORMATION 

| Order Processing Code: Credit card orders are welcome! 
Fax your orders (202) 512-2250 

*5338 y (202) 


| Phone your orders (202) 512-1800 
= YES: please send subscriptions to: 


Monthly Labor Review (MLR) at $27 each ($33.75 foreign) per year. 


The total cost of my order is $ : For privacy protection, check the box below: 
_ Price includes regular shipping & handling and is subject to change. ] Do not make my name available to other mailers 
i Check method of payment: 


| aie (Please type or print) C Check payable to: Superintendent of Documents 
_| Company name Room, floor, suite ; 
| LC GPO Deposit Account [ [| J [| [ [| [ HJ 
i Street address 
III ——————— 1 VISA 1] MasterCard L] Discover 
City State Zip 


code+4 


/ 
Purchase order number (optional) eels! Thank you for your order! 


Mail to: Superintendent of Documents, P.O. Box 371954, a 
Pittsburgh, PA 15250-7954 Authorizing signature 7/98 


Important: Please include this completed order form with your 5/98 
remittance. 


. 
Daytime phone including area code (expiration date) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Bureau of Labor Statistics Perens 

u ; 
cae Postage and Fees Paid 

Postal Square Building, Rm. 2850 U.S. Department of Labor 

2 Massachusetts Ave., NE USPS 987-800 


Washington, DC 20212-0001 


Official Business 
Penalty for Private Use, $300 
Address Service Requested 


Schedule of release dates for BLS statistical series 


Series Release Period Release Period Release Period MLR table 

date covered date covered date covered number 
Employment situation October 2 September November 6 October December 5 November 1; 4-20 
Productivity and costs November 10 3% quarter December4 3" quarter 2; 38-41 
epee 15 usb Export October 14 September November18 October December 11 November 33-37 
Producer Price Indexes October 15 September November 13 October December 12 November 2; 30-32 
Consumer Price indexes October 16 September November17 October December 16 November 2; 27-29 
Real earnings October 16 September November17 October December 16 November 13-16 
Employment Cost indexes October29 3° quarter 1-3; 21-24 


